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The third PIERRE extrafted from the GRECiaN 
HISTORx. 


Of the LAcEDÆMONIAN GOVERNMENT. 


tory better atteſted, nor at the ſame time more 
incredible, than the Lacedæmonian govern- 
ment and the diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus. This 
wiſe legiſlator was ſon to one of the two kings of Sparta, 
who governed jointly; and might eaſily have obtained 
the crown, if he had pleaſed, upon the death of his 
elder brother, who left no male iſſue behind him. 
But he thought himſelf obliged to wait till the queen 
his ſiſter was brought to bed, who was then with 
child; and upon her happy delivery, he took upon 
him to be tutor and guardian to the infant againit the 
attempts of its own mother, who had offered to make 
away with her ſon, if Lycurgus would marry her. 
He formed the bold deſign of thoroughly reform- 
ing the Lacedzmonian government; and that he 
might be the better enabled to make wiſe regulations 
in it, he judged it expedient to take ſeveral journies, 
to inform himſelf perſonally of the different manners 
of nations, and adviſe with ſuch perſons as were beſt 
{killed and moſt experienced in the arts of govern- 
Vol. III. A ment. 


72 HERE is nothing perhaps in all Profane Hiſ- 
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ment. He began with the iſle of Crete, which was 
famous for its rigid and ſevere laws ; from thence he 

aſſed into Alia, where the oppolite extreme pre- 
vailed; and laſtly, he went into Egypt, the feat of the 
ſciences, wiſdom, and good counſel. 

His long abſence ſerved only to make him the more 
deſired by his citizens; and the kings themſelves 
preſſed him to return, as being ſenſible they ſtood in 
need of his authority to keep the people within the 
bounds of duty and obedience. At his return to Sparta, 
he took pains to change the whole form of the go- 
vernment, upon a perſuaſion that ſome particular laws 
would produce no great effect. He began with gain-. 
ing over the principal men of the city, to whom he 
communicated his views; and being fully aſſured of 
their concurrence, he came into the public aſſembly, 
attended by a body of ſoldiers, to terrify and intimi- 
date all ſuch as ſhould oppoſe his deſign. 

The new form of government he introduced at 
Lacedæmon, may be reduced to three principal in- 
ſtitutions. 


The firſt INSTITUT10N. The SENATE. 


The greateſt and moſt conſiderable of all the new 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus was that of the Senate, which, 
as Plato obſerves, tempering the too abſolute power 
of the kings by an authority equal to theirs, was the 
principal cauſe of the ſafety of the ſtate. For whereas 
before it was always tottering, ſometimes inclining 
towards tyranny through the violence of their kings, 
and ſometimes to a democracy through the too abſo- 
lute power of the people; the ſenate ſerved as a 
counterpoiſe to keep it in equilibrium, and give it a 
firm and certain ſituation; [4] the eight and twenty 
ſenators, of which it was compoſed, adhering to the 
kings, when the people were for aſſuming too much 
power; and going over on the other hand to the ſide 


[4] This ccuncil conſiſted of thirty perſons, including the two Kings. 
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of the people, whenever the kings attempted to carry 
their authority too high. | 

Lycurgus having thus qualified the government, 
thoſe who came after him tound the power of the 
thirty, who compoſed the ſenate, ſtill roo ſtrong and 
powerful; for which reaſon they gave it a curb, by 
oppoſing the authority of the [4] ephori to it above an 
hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. The ephori 
were five in number, and continued but one year in 
office. 'They had a right to arreit the kings, and com- 
mit them to priſon, as happened in the caſe of Pauſa- 
nias. Theſe ephori were firſt inſtituted under king 
Theopompus. And as his wife reproached him with 
leaving his children a far leſs authority than he had re- 
ceived, No, [c] ſays he, I Hall leave them à much 
greater, as it will be more laſting. 


The SECOND INSTITUTION. The Divis10N of the 
LanDs, and PROHIBITION of GOLD and S1L- 
VER Mox Ex. 


The ſecond inſtitution of Lycurgus, and the boldeſt 


of all, was the diviſion of the lands. He judged it 
abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of peace and 


4 good order in the republic. Moſt of the inhabitants 
4 of the country were ſo poor, that they had not an inch 
4 of ground belonging to them, and all the wealth lay 
0 in the hands of a few private perſons. That he might 
therefore baniſh inſolence, envy, fraud, and luxury 
S from the government, with two other evils, ſtill 
4 greater and of longer ſtanding than theſe, I mean 
1 indigence and exceſſive riches; he perſuaded all the 
* citizens to give up their lands in common, and to 
y make a new diſtribution of them, that they might 
< live together in a perfect equality, without any other 
h preheminence and honour than what was given to vir- 
* tue and merit. ä 
6] That is, comptrollers, in- c] Mege wir , ure, Gow 
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This was immediately done. He divided the lands 
of Laconia into thirty thouſand parts, which he diſ- 
tributed amongſt the people of the country; and 
made nine thouſand parts of the territory of Sparta, 
which he diſtributed among ſo many citizens. *Tis 
ſaid, that ſome years after, as Lycurgus was returning 
from a long journey, and croſſing the lands of Laco- 


nia, which had juſt been reaped, obſerving the heaps . 


of the ſheaves to be perfectly equal, he turned towards 
thoſe that followed him, and ſaid to them ſmiling, 
Is not Laconia like the inheritance of ſeveral brethren, 
who have juſt divided it between them! 

After he had thus divided their immoveable eſtates, 
he endeavoured to make them alſo divide their other 
wealth, that there might be no kind of inequality 
among them. But finding he ſhould meet with more 
difficulty in this, if he attempted it openly, he went 
another way to work, by ſapping the very foundations 
of avarice. For firſt of all he prohibited all gold and 
ſilver money, and ordered that only iron money ſhould 
be in uſe ; and this he made ſo heavy, and of fo little 
value, that a man mult have a cart with two oxen to 
carry the ſum of ten [d] mine, and a whole chamber 
to lock it up in. 

Further, he drove all uſeleſs and ſuperfluous arts 
from Sparta, which indeed, if he had not done, moſt 
of them muſt have dropt of themſelves, and been loſt 
with the old money; for the artificers would not have 
known what to have done with their work; and this 
iron money was not current in the other parts of 
Greece, where inſtead of ſetting a value upon it, they 
only laughed at it, and made it the ſubject of their 


raillery. 


The THIRD INSTITUTION. PuBLic MEars. 


Lycurgus, reſolving to make a ſtill more vigorous 
war upon ſoftneſs and luxury, and entirely to root up 
the love of riches, made a third inſtitution, relating to 


[4] Five hundred livres. 


meals. 
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meals. That he might baniſh thence all coſtlineſs 
and magnificence, he ordered that the citizens ſhould 
all dine together upon the ſame victuals which were 
preſcribed by the law, and expreſsly prohibited them 
from eating in their own private houſes. 

By this inſtitution of common meals, and a frugal 
ſimplicity in diet; we may ſay that he changed in a 
manner the nature of riches, [e] by leaving nothing 
in them to make them deſirable, or likely to be ſtolen, 
or even capable of enriching thoſe who poſſeſſed 
them; for there was no longer any opportunity of uſing 
or enjoying their wealth, nor even of making a ſhew 
of it, ſince the poor and rich were to eat together in 
the ſame place; and no one was allowed to come into 
the common halls, after having ſatisfied his hunger 
with other food; for whoever refuſed to eat and 
drink, was carefully marked out, and reproached with 
his intemperance or too great delicacy, which induced 
him to deſpiſe theſe public meals. 

The rich were extremely incenſed at this inſtitution, 
and it was upon this occaſion, in a popular inſurrec- 
tion, that a young man named Alcander, ſtruck out 
one of Lycurgus's eyes with a cudgel. The people 


enraged at ſuch a violence gave up the young man 


into Lycurgus's hand, who well knew how to be re- 
venged of him, for he treated him with ſo much mild- 
neſs and good-nature, that from being very hot and 
paſſionate, he ſoon brought him to be very calm and 
diſcreet. 

The tables contained each about fiftcen perſons, 
and before any one could be admitted, he mult be 
agreeable to the reſt of the company. Every one ſent 
in monthly a buſhel of meal, eight meaſures of wine, 
five pounds of cheeſe, two pounds and a half of figs, 
and ſome ſmall matter of their money for the dreſſing 
and ſeaſoning of the proviſions. Every one was 
obliged to be preſent at the public meal, and King 
Apis a long while after, returning from a glorious ex- 
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edition, and diſpenſing with himſelf from doing ſo, 
that he might dine with the queen his wife, was repri— 
manded and puniſhed. Children were allowed alſo to 
be preſent at theſe meals, and were brought thither 
as to a ſchool of wiſdom and temperance. There they 
heard grave diſcourſes upon government, and ſaw no- 
thing but what was inſtructive. The converſation 
was often enlivened by refined wit and raillery, but 
ſuch as was never low or ſhocking ;- and as ſoon as 
any one was perceived to grow uneaſy at 1t, they al- 
ways left off. Here allo they learned to keep a ſe— 
cret; and when a young man entered the hall, the 
eldeſt would lay to him, pointing to the door; No- 
thing of what is ſaid here, goes out there, 

The molt elegant part of their food was what they 
called the 3l-ck broth, and the old men preferred it to 
whatever elle was ſerved up to table. | f ] Dionyſius 
the tyrant, being invited to one of theſe entertainments, 
ſeemed to think quite otherwiſe of it, and thought it 
a very inſipid ragoo. I do not wonder at that, ſays 
the perſon who made it. for there wanted the ſeaſoning. 
What ſeaſoning ? replies the tyrant. The chace, 
ſweat, fatigue, hunger and thirſt. For with theſe, 
adds the cook, we ſcaſon our proviſions, 


IV. OrHER InsTITUTIONS. 


Lycurgus looked upon the education of children 
as the molt 1 important concern of a legiſlator. Ir was 
his great principle that they belonged more properly 
to the ſtate than their parents; and for this reaſon he 
would not ſuffer them to be brought up as they pleaſed, 
but obliged the public to take care of their education, 
that they might be formed upon conſtant and uniform 
principles, and early inſpired with the love of virtue 
and their country. 


Ubi cam tyrannus cœnaviſ- dem, inquit ille? Labor in venatu- 
ſ:t, Djonykus, negavit ſe jure illo ſudor, curſus ab Eurota, fames, 
nigro, quod cane caput erat, de- ſitis. His enim rebus Lacedæmo- 
lectatum. Tum is, qui illa coxe- niorum epulæ condiuntur. Tuſcul. 
rat: minimè mirum, inquit; con- quæſt. 5. n. 98. 
dimenta cuim deſuerunt. Que tan- 
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As ſoon as a child was born, it was viſited by the 


elders of every tribe; and if they found it well made, 


ſtrong and lively, they ordered it to be brought up, 
and aſſigned it one of the nine thouſand portions for 
its inheritance. If on the other hand they found it ill- 
ſhaped, tender and weakly, and judged it to want 
health and ſtrength, they condemned it to periſh, and 
cauſed it to be expoſed. | ; 

Children were early accuſtomed not to be difficult 
or nice about their victuals; not to be afraid in the 
dark; not to be frightened at their being left alone; 
not to be peeviſh, brawling, or crying; to walk bare- 
foot; to enure themſelves to fatigue; [g] to lie upon 
the bare ground ; to wear the ſame clothes in winter 
as in ſummer, to harden themſelves againſt heat and 


cold. 


At ſeven years old they were diſtributed into claſſes, 
where they were all brought up together under the 
ſame diſcipline. [+] Their education properly ſpeak- 
ing was no more than an apprenticeſhip to obedience ; 
their legiſlator being thoroughly convinced, that the 
ſureſt means of forming citizens ſubmiſſive to the laws 
and magiſtrates, in which the good order and happi- 
neſs of a ſtate conſiſts, was to teach children from 
their infancy to be perfectly obedient to their maſters. 

Whilſt they were at table, the maſter propoſed 
queſtions to the boys. As for inſtance, Vo is the beſt 
man in the city? What fay you is ſuch an action? Their 
anſwer was expected to be ready, and attended with 
a reaſon and proof conceived in a few words; for they 
early accuſtomed them to the laconic ſtyle, i. e. to a 
ſhort and conciſe one. Lycurgus required that the 
money ſhould be very heavy and of ſmall value; and 
that their diſcourſe on the contrary ſhould expreſs a 
great deal in a little compals. 

As to letters, they learned no more than was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. All the ſciences were baniſhed their 


country. Their ſtudy was only how to obey, to endure 
[g] Xenophon, de Lacedzm. [4] "Qs T3 maria dba A- 
republic, rn 62 ¹νD⁰iU¾d‚. 
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labour and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. One of 
the moſt worthy and capable citizens preſided over 
their education, and appointed each claſs ſuch maſters 
as were generally eſteemed tor wiſdom and probity. 

Theft was not only not prohibited the boys, but 
even commanded; I mean theft of a particular kind, 
which properly ſpeaking had no more of it but the 
name. I ſhall explain in my reflections the reaſons 
and views of Lycurgus in allowing it. They crept 
the moſt dextrouſly and cunningly they could into 
the gardens and public halls, and carried off what 
herbs or victuals they were able; if they were diſco- 
vered, they were puniſhed for want of ſkill. It is ſaid, 
that one of them having ſtole a young fox, hid it un- 
der his clothes, and let it tear into his belly with its 
teeth and claws, without crying out, till he tell down 
dead upon the ſpot. 

The patience and reſolution of the Lacedæmonian 
youth were put to the ſevereſt trial upon the celebra- 
tion of a feaſt in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Orthia, 
[:] when the children, in the fight of their parents, 
and in preſence of the whole city, ſuffered themſelves 
to be laſhed till the blood ran down upon the altar of 
that inhuman goddeſs, and ſometimes expired under 
the blows, withcut crying out, or ſo much as uttering 
a groan. [] And their own fathers, who ſtood by 
and law them all covered over with blood and wounds, 
were the perſons who exhorted them to hold out con- 
ſtantly to the end. Plutarch aſſures us, that he ſaw 
ſeveral children with his own eyes lole their lives in 
this cruel diverſion. Hence [J] Horace gives the 
epithet of patient to the city of Lacedæmon, patiens 
Laceaemon, and another author makes a man who 


Ii] Spartz pueri ad aram fic ver- 2. Tuſc. queſt. n. 34. 


beribus accipiumtur, ut multus 8 
viſceribus ſanguis excat, nonnun- 
ouam etiam, ut cum ibi e{ſem au- 
diebam, ad necem: quorum non 
modo nemo exclamavit unquam, 
ied ne ingemuit quidem, Cic. lib, 


[+] Iptt illos patres adhortantur, 
ut ictus flagellorum fortiter perte- 
rant, & laceros ac ſemianimes ro- 
gant, perſcverent vulnera prebere 
yulnerivus, Senec. de Provid. cap. 4. 


] Od. 7. lib. 1. 
had 
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had endured three good blows of a cudgel without 
complaining, ſay, Tres plagas Spartand nobilitate concoxi. 

The molt uſual employment of the Lacedæmonians 
was hunting and the dilterent exerciſes of the body. 
They were prohibited the exerciſe of any mechanical 
art. The Ilotes, who were a kind of flaves, cultivated 
their lands, and paid them a certain revenue for them. 

It was Lycurgus's will that his citizens ſhould have 
a great deal of leiſure. They had common halls, 
where they met together for converſation. And tho” 
their diſcourſe frequently turned upon grave and ſe- 
rious ſubjects, it was ſeaſoned with a wit and agreea- 
ableneſs, which inſtructed and corrected, whilſt it di- 
verted them. They were ſeldom alone; but were 
accuſtomed to live like bees, in ſwarms, and always 
around their chiefs. n] The love of their country 
and the common good was their prevailing paſſion. 
They thought they were not to live for themſelves, 
but for their country. Pedaretus not having had the 
honour of being choſen one of the three hundred, who 
held a certain place of diſtinction in the city, returned 
home very chearful and eaſy, ſaying, he was overjoyed 
to find there were three hundred better men in Sparta than 
himſelf. 

Every thing at Sparta inſpired the love of virtue, 
and hatred of vice; the actions of the citizens, their 
converſations, and even the public inſcriptions. It was 
hard for men, brought up in the midit of ſo many pre- 
cepts and living examples, not to become as virtuous 
as Pagans could be. lr was to preſerve this happy ha- 
birude in them, that Lycurgus did not allow all forts 
of perſons to travel, leſt they ſhould return with fo- 
reign manners, and licentious cuſtoms, which would 
ſoon have inſpired them with a diſguſt for the life 
and maxims of Lacedemon. He likewiſe expelled 
all foreigners the city, who came only for curioſity, 
and not out of ſome uſeful or profitable intention; 
apprehending that they might bring with them the 

[n] EivGey 185 og, urpod x Sui ? iT 6 tat 7256 oa- 
da ird rag lar i i ννẽs Tpido;, 
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faults and vices of cheir country; and fully convinced 
that it was more important and neceſſary to ſhut the 
gates of the city againſt corruption of manners than 
againſt plagues and peſtilence. 

Properly ſpeaking, the buſineſs and exerciſe of the 
Lacedæmonians was war. Every thing had a tendency 
that way, and breathed nothing but arms. Their man- 
ner of life was far leſs rigid in the field than at home; 
and chey were the only people in the world to whom 
war was a ſeaſon of repoſe and refreſnment; becauſe 
then the obligations to that hard and ſevere diſcipline, 
which they oblerved at Sparta, were ſomewhat re- 
laxed, and greater liberty allowed them. With them 
the firſt and molt inviolable law of war, [u] as Dema- 
ratus told Xerxes, was never to turn their backs, how 
far ſuperior ſoever in number the enemy might be; 
never to quit their poſt; never to ſurrender their arms 
in a word, to conquer or die. [e] And hence it was, 
that a mother adviſed her ſon, who was ſetting out for 
a campaign, to return with his buckler, or upon his 
buckler; and another hearing that her ſon was ſlain in 
battle in defence of his country, replied coldly, [ p] I. 
was for that end I brought him into the world. And this 
was the common diſpoſition of the Lacedæmonians. 
[2] After the famous battle of Leuctra, which was ſo 
atal to them, the parents of thoſe who were killed in 
fighting congratulated one another, and ran to the 
temples to thank the gods, becaule their children had 
done their duty; whereas the parents of thoſe, who 
{urvived the defeat, were inconſolable. Such as fled 
were ever after infamous at Sparta. They were not only 
excluded all offices and employments, the aſſemblies, 
and ſhows, but it was a diſgrace to marry a daughter 
to them, or take a daughter from them, and they 
were publicly affronted upon every occaſion without 
any remedy for the injury offered. 


I Herod. I. 6. They ſometimes brought hack 
ſo] n Tp60212357% TY ſuch as were flain upon their 
ald rh de , XK wefarbe,¹% buckler. 
Tir, iÞn, d rd, 7 in vg. Plut. de [/] Cic. I. 1. Tuſc. Queſt. n. 102. 
virtut. mulier. [2] Plut. in vit. Agel. 
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They never went to battle, till they had implored 
the aſſiſtance of the gods by ſacrifices and public pray- 
ers, and then they marched againſt the enemy in full 
confidence, as being thoroughly aſſured of the divine 
protection, or to ule the expreſſion of Plutarch, as if 
God were preſent, and tought with them; ©; 7z Oe 
(vpraperroc. ; | 

When they had broke their enemies, and put them 
to flight, they purſued them no farther than was ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure the victory; after which they retired, 
as judging it neicher glorious, nor worthy of Greece, 
to cut in pieces ſuch as yielded or made no reſiſtance. 
And this was no leſs uſeful than honourabie to them 
for their enemies knowing that all who oppoſed were 
put to the ſword, and that only ſuch as ran away 
eſcaped, generally preferred flight to reſiſtance. 

After the firſt inſtitutions of Lycurgus were received 
and confirmed by uſe, and the form of government 
he had eſtabliſhed ſeemed ſtrong enough to ſupport 
itſelf without any other aſſiſtance ; [7] as Plato ſays 
of God, that having finiſhed the creation of the world, 
he rejoiced when he ſaw it firſt move with ſuch har- 
mony and exactitude; fo this wiſe legiſlator, charmed 
with the grandeur and beauty of his laws, found a 
double ſatisfaction in ſeeing them ſubſiſt alone, and 
make ſo happy a progreſs. 

But defiring to make them as immortal and un- 
changeable as human prudence would admit, he told 
the people there was one point ſtill remaining, more 
important and effential than all the reſt, about which 
he would conſult the oracle of Apollo; and in the 
mean time he obliged them all by an oath to keep up 
the form of government he had eſtabliſhed, rill ſuch 
time as he ſhould return. When he came to Delphos, 
he enquired of the god, whether his laws were good, 
and tended to make the Spartans happy and virtuous, 


[7] This paſſage of Plato is in the world. Vidit Deus cuncta que 
his Timzus, and gives us reaſon to fecerat, & erant valde bona. Gen, 
believe, that he had read what Moſes i. 31. 
lays of God, upon the creation of 


Apollo 
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Apollo anſwered, that his laws were perfect; and that 
ſo long as Sparta ſhould obſerve them, it would be 
the moſt glorious city in the world, and enjoy entire 
telicity. Lycurgus ſent this anſwer to Sparta, and 
Judging his miniſtry accompliſhed, he died volun- 
tarily at Delphos, by abſtaining from food. He was 
of opinion, that the death of great men and miniſters 
ſhould not be inſignificant or uſeleſs to the common- 
wealth, but a conſequence of their adminiſtration, one 
of their moſt conſiderable actions, and as honourable, 
if not more ſo, than all the reſt of their lives. He 
thought therefore, to die in this manner would be con- 
firming and crowning all the ſervices he had done his 
fellow-citizens during his life, as his death would 
oblige them to obſerve his ordinances for ever, which 


they had ſworn to obſerve inviolably till his return. 


The heathen were generally of opinion, that every 
man had a right to put himſelf to death, whenſoever 


he pleaſed. 


REFLECTIONS upon the GOVERNMENT of SPARTA, 
and the Laws of Lycurcus. 


I. Things LAUDABLE in the Laws of LycuRGus, 


Were we to judge only by the event, there muſt- 
have been a large fund of wiſdom and prudence in 
the laws of Lycurgus, ſince ſo long as they were ob- 
ſerved at Sparta, which was for above five hundred 
years, that city was ſo powerful and flouriſhing. They 
were, ſays [5] Plutarch, ſpeaking of the laws of Sparta, 
leſs a form of government and civil adminiſtration, 
than the conduct and rules of a wife man, who paſſes 
his whole life in the exerciſes of virtue. Or rather, 
adds the fame author, as the poets feign of Hercules, 
that with his lion's ſkin and club only he ran through 


the world, and purged it of robbers and tyrants; fo 
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Sparta with a [7] ſimple roll of parchment and a ſorry 
cloak, gave law to all Greece, which willingly ſub- 
mitted to their empire, threw down tyrannies and 
uſurpations, put an end to wars at their pleaſure, and 
calmed ſeditions, moſt frequently without taking up 
arms, and by the diſpatch of a ſingle embaſſador, 
who no ſooner appeared, than all the ſtates in ſubjec- 
tion ranged themſelves around him, like bees about 
their king ; ſo great an awe and reverence had the 
juſtice and good government of that city imprinted on 
all mankind. 


II. The NATURE F the SPARTAN GOVERNMENT, 


There 1s a reflection in Plutarch at the cloſe of the 
life of Lycurgus, which is itſelf a great elogium upon 
this wiſe legiſlator. He ſays that Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and all the reſt, who have undertaken to treat 
of the eſtabliſhment of civil government, have formed 
their ſchemes upon Lycurgus's plan ; with this differ- 
ence, that they went no farther than mere deſcription, 
whereas Lycurgus, without ſtopping at ideas and pro- 
jects, reduced his inimitable deſigns to practice, and 
formed a whole city of philoſophers. 

To ſucceed the better, and to eſtabliſh a republic 
as perfect as poſſible, he in a manner blended toge- 
ther whatever was to be found in any kind of govern- 
ment, that ſeemed moſt conducive to the intereſt of 
the republic, by qualifying one with the other, and 
balancing the inconveniencies of each in particular by 
the advantages ariſing from the union of all together. 
Sparta was in ſome reſpects monarchical from the au- 
thority of their kings; the council of the thirty, or 
ſenate, was a true ariſtocracy ; and the power the peo- 
ple had of nominating the ſenators, and giving f nod 
tion to the laws, was a branch of democratical go- 
vernment. The inſtitution of the ephori afterwards 


[] This was what the Lacedemo- whereon the orders of the public to 
nians called /cytale, a roll of leather the generals were written as it were 
or pachment turned round a ſtaff, in cypber. 
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corrected what was amiſs in the firft regulations, and 
ſupplied whatever could be wanting. Plato, in more 
than one paſſage admires the wiſdom of Lycurgus in 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate, which was equally be- 
neficial to the kings and people; as by this means 
the law became the meaſure of the regal power, and 
the people's obedience. Or as Plato ſays in the note 


at bottom; the laws became the ſovereigns of men, and 


not men the tyrants of the laws [u]. 


III. The EqQuar DIVISION of LanDs, and PRo- 
HIBITION of GOLD and SILVER Money. 


The deſign of Lycurgus in making an equal dif- 
tribution of lands amongſt the citizens, and baniſh- 
ing luxury, avarice, quarrels, and diſſentions from 


Sparta, at the ſame time that he prohibited the uſe of 


gold and ſilver, would appear to us a fine ſcheme of a 
republic, but impoſſible to be executed, if we did not 
learn from hiſtory that Sparta ſubſiſted in this ſtate for 
ſeveral ages. Could we conceive, that he could ever 
have prevailed upon the rich and opulent to give up 
all their ſtores and revenues, to blend themſelves 
with the poor 1n every circumſtance, to ſubmit to a 
painful and ſevere regimen of lite, and in a word, to 
torbear the uſe of every thing they conſidered before 
as eſſential to the eaſe and happineſs of life? And yet 
this Lycurgus brought about. 

Such an eſtabliſhment would be the leſs ſurpriſing, 
if it had ſubſiſted only during the life of the legiſlator 
but we know it ſurvived him many ages. Xenophon 
in the panegyric he has left upon Ageſilaus, and Tully 
in one of his orations, takes notice that the Lacedæmo- 
nians were the only people in the world, who made 
no alterations in their diſcipline and laws for the courſe 
of ſo many ages. Soli, ſays he, ſpeaking of the La- 
cedzmonians, toto orbe terrarum ſeptingentos jam annos 
amplius unis moribus & nungquam mutatis legibus vivunt. 
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There is good reaſon to believe, that in Tully's time 
the diſcipline of Sparta, as well as its power, was very 
much enfeebled and diminiſhed : but all hutorians 
agree, that it was kept up in its full force till the reign 
of Agis, under whom Lyſander, who, though incapa- 
ble himſelf of being dazzled or corrupted by gold, in- 
troduced luxury into his country and a fondneſs for 
riches, by carrying thither the immenſe ſums of gold 
and ſilver he had gained by his victories, and thereby 
ſubverting the laws of Lycurgus. This event well 
deſerves to be here taken notice of. 

[x] Lyſander having got great ſpoils at the taking 
of Athens, ſent all the gold and ſilver to Lacedæmon. 
They held a council to debate whether or not they 
ſhould receive it; a rare and excellent deliberation, 
and the only inſtance of the kind to be met with in 
hiſtory ! The wiſeſt and moſt underſtanding men of 
Sparta, adhering ſtrictly to the law, were of opinion 
[ y] that this gold and ſilver ſhould be thrown out of 
the city with horror and execration, as a fatal plague 
and a dangerous allurement- to all kinds of miſchief. 


But others, and the far greater number, propoſed a 


middle way, and the expedient was followed. They 
ordered the gold and filver to be retained, but to be 
only employed in the public treaſury, and affairs of 
ſtate; and that if any private man ſhould be found 
to have any of it, he ſhould immediately be put to 
death. [z] They were imprudent and blind enough 
to imagine, ſays Plutarch, that it was ſufficient to hin- 
der gold and ſilver from entering into their houſes, 
by placing the law and the fear of puniſhmeat as a 


centinel at their doors; whilſt they left the hearts of 


their citizens open to the admiration and deſire of 
riches, and introduced a ſtrong paſſion for accumu- 


[x] Plut. in Lyſand. 14bTHA, Tov paso, b e Puraxe xy 
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lating them, by making it to be conſidered as great 
and honourable to become rich. 

But the introduction of gold and ſilver money was 
not the firſt wound the Lacedæmonians gave to the 
laws of their legiſlator. It was the conſequence of the 
violation of another more fundamental law, Ambition 
paved the way to avarice. The deſire of conqueſt 
drew after it a deſire of riches, without which they 
could no longer think of extending their dominion. 
The principal end of Lycurgus in the inſtitution of 
his laws, and eſpecially in the prohibition of gold and 
ſilver, was, as Polybius and Plutarch have judiciouſly 
obſerved, to bridle and reſtrain the ambition of the 
citizens, to diſable them from making any conqueſts, 
and to force them in ſome meaſure to confine them- 
ſelves within the narrow precincts of their own country, 
without carrying their views or pretenſions any farther. 
In ſhort, the government he had eſtabliſhed ſufficed to 
defend the frontiers of Sparta, but was inſufficient to 

ive her dominion over other cities, 

The deſign of Lycurgus was not to make conquer- 
ors. To take away all ſuch thoughts from his citizens, 
though they dwelt in a country ſurrounded by the ſea, 
[a] he expreſsly forbad them the uſe of navigation, 
the having a fleet, or fighting by ſea. And this pro- 
hibition they religiouſly obſerved for near five hun- 
dred years, till after the defeat of Xerxes. Upon that 
occalion they reſolved to make themſelves maſters by 

' ſea, to keep ſo formidable an enemy at a diſtance. 
But ſoon perceiving, that theſe remote and maritime 
offices of command corrupted the manners of their ge- 
nerals, they readily gave them up, as we have already 
obſerved in the caſe of king Pauſanias. 

Lycurgus armed his citizens with bucklers, and 
lances only for theit own defence, not to enable them 
to commit wrongs with the greater impunity, [3] He 
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made them a people of ſoldiers and warriors, that un- 


5 der the protection of their arms they might live in li- 
18 berty, moderation, juſtice, union, and peace, content- 
* ing themſelves with their own territories, without 
e uſurping thoſe of others, and convinced that a city, 
n no leſs than a private man, can never hope for ſolid 
& and laſting happineſs by any other means than virtue. 
y Mien of corrupt manners, [c] adds Plutarch, who 
L think nothing more valuable than riches, and a power- 
ful and large dominion, may give the preference to 
1 © thoſe vaſt empires, which have ſubdued the world by 
y violence; but Lycurgus was convinced that nothing 
5 of this kind was neceſſary to make a people happy. 
; Equity, moderation, liberty, and peace, were the prin- 
Fa cipal end of his policy, which has ſo juſtly been the 
admiration of all ages, as it was an utter enemy to all 
1 vrong, violence, ambition, or a deſire of ruling and 
0 extending the bounds of the Spartan republic. Re- 
in flections of this kind, which are frequent in Plutarch's 
lives, and are the greateſt and moſt valuable beauty, 
., may very much contribute to give youth a true notion 
of the ſolid glory of a ſtate really happy, and may 
7 2 : . . 
„ early undeceive them in the miſtakes they are apt to 
„ form of the vain grandeur of thoſe empires, which 


have ſwallowed up the kingdoms of the earth, and 
choſe famous conquerors, who owe their rife to uſur- 
t MF pation and violence. | 


4 4 III. The excellent EnucaTion of YouTH. 

- = The long duration of the laws eſtabliſhed by Ly- 
» curgus, is certainly a very wonderful circumſtance ; 
yo but the method he made uſe of to make them ſo laſt- 


ing, is no leſs worthy of our admiration ; and this 
was the extraordinary care he took in training up the 


n children of the Lacedæmonians to an exact and ſevere 

Cc 
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diſcipline. For, as Plutarch makes him obſerve, the 
religion of an oath would be but a feeble tie, if the 
laws were not imprinted in their manners by education 
and habitude, and a regard for his inſtitutions ſucked 2 
in almoſt with their milk. And thus we ſee his ordi- © 

nances laſted for above five hundred years, [d] like a a 
ſtrong dye, that had penetrated quite through the ſub- 
ſtance, [e] Tully makes the ſame remark, and im- 
putes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not ſo 


much to their good natural diſpoſition, as to the ex- 
cellent education they received at Sparta. Cujus civita- 
tis ſpeftata ac nobilitata virtus, non ſolum naturd corro- 
borata, verim ctiam diſciplind putatur. Which ſhews 
us how nearly the ſtate is concerned to fee its youth 
brought up in a manner proper to inſpire them with 
a love for the laws of their country. 

It was the great principle of Lycurgus, [f} which 


Ariſtotle repeats in expreſs terms, that as children be- 
long to the ſtate, they ſhould be brought up by the 
ſtate, and according to the intention of the ſtate. For 
this reaſon he required them to be educated publicly 2 


and in common, and not left to the fancy of parents, 


Lg] who generally, through a blind indulgence, and 
miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both the body 
and mind of their children. At Sparta they were 
inured from their infancy to labour and fatigue, by | 
the exerciſes of hunting and running; they were 
taught to bear hunger and thirſt, heat and cold. And 
what mothers can hardly be perſuaded to believe, all 
theſe ſevere and painful exerciſes tended to make them 
healthful and robuſt, capable of ſupporting the fa- 
tigues of war, to which they were all deſtined, and ac- 


tually did ſo. 
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IV. OBEDIENCE. 


But the moſt excellent branch of the Spartan edu- 
cation was, that it taught children perfectly to obey. 
[+] Whence the poet Simonides gives this city a mag- 
nificent epithet, implying that Sparta alone could 
rame the mind, and render men pliable and ſubmiſſive 
to the laws, like horſes that are curbed and brought 
under whilſt they are very young. For this reaſon Age- 
laus adviſed Xenophon to ſend his ſons to Sparta, [i] 
that they might learn there the greateſt and beſt of 
ſciences, how to govern, and be governed. He had 
been well inſtructed in it himſelf, and knew the full 
value of it. Plutarch obſerves, that he did not attain 
the ſupreme command, [&] like the other kings, with- 
out having firſt perfectly learnt to obey, and for this 
reaſon [/] he was the only one amongſt all the Lace- 
dzmonian kings, who had the refined art of agreeing 
entirely with his ſubjects, and uniting in his perſon 
with a greatneſs truly royal, and a natural nobleneſs of 
manners, that air of goodneſs, humanity, and popular 
affability, which he had derived from his education, 

He afterwards gave the moſt memorable example 
of ſubmiſſion to the law and public authority to be 
found in hiſtory ; and Xenophon and Plutarch juſtly 
prefer it to the moſt glorious of his other actions. 
After having gained very conſiderable victories over 
the Perſians, all Aſia being in commotion, and moſt 
of the provinces ready to revolt, he determined to fall 
upon the king of Perſia in the heart of his dominions, 
and was preparing to ſet out for this great expedition. 
In the mean while a meſſenger arrives to tell him that 
Sparta was threatened with a terrible war, that the 
ephori recalled him to the aſſiſtance of his country. 
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Ageſilaus immediately ſets forward withoutdeliberating 
a moment, crying out, Oh wretched Greeks, greater ene- 
mies to yourſelves than the Barbarians! A man mut 
have been abſolutely maſter of himſelf, and have a 
great reſpect for public authority, to abandon with fo 
inſtant an obedience all the conqueſts he had made, 
and the future hopes of ſucceſs, which were almoſt as 
certain as the paſt. | 

Princes, [m] ſays Plutarch, generally place their 
grandeur in commanding others, and being ſubject to 
nobody. They often affect an ignorance of their du- 
ty, leſt the light of reaſon ſhould ſubject themſelves, 
and blunt the edge and force of an authority, to which 
they would willingly ſet no bounds. Who then, adds 
Plutarch, ſhall be the maſter of kings, who have no 
other ? Why the law, that ſovereign queen of gods 
and men, as Pindar calls it ; a law, not written in ta- 
bles, but engraven on the heart, which will conſtantly 
attend upon them, and never forſake them, but exer- 
ciſe a mild though abſolute dominion over their minds. 
An officer ſtood by the king of Perſia's bed-ſide every 
morning, to ſay to him, Sir, remember you fulfil the 
ordinances of Oromaſdes : he was the lawgiver of the 
Perſians. The Jove of juſtice and the public good 
ſays as much to every underſtanding and ſenſible 
prince. 

To give us a better notion of the character of the 
Lacedzmonians, and their perfect ſubmiſſion to the 
laws, I ſhall here quote a paſſage from Herodotus, 


which well deſerves our notice. When Xerxes was 


upon the point of entering Greece, he aſks Demaratus 
one of the Spartan kings, who had fled to court for 


refuge, if he thought the Greeks would dare to with- 


ſtand him, and deſired he would ſpeak his ſentiments 
ſincerely. © Since you require it, replies Demaratus, 
« truth ſhall ſpeak to you by my mouth. [x] Greece 
e indeed has ever been bred up in poverty; but has 

Ln] Plut. ad principem indoc- the cloſe of this article, with ſome 


turn. remarks upon a difficult expreſſion 


[#] I ſhall inſert the Greek text in it, 
of this paſſage of Herodotus at | 
« had 
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« had virtue alſo, improved by wiſdom, and ſup- 


« ported by the vigour of the laws. And from the- 


* uſe ſhe has made of this virtue, Greece has equally 
« preſerved herſelf from the inconvenienciesof poverty, 
« and the yoke of ſubjection. But to confine myſelf 
« tomy own Lacedzmonians, be aſſured, that, born 


* and nurtured as they are in liberty, they will never 


« hearken to any propoſal that tends to ſlavery. Were 
« they forſaken by all the other Greeks, and reduced 
« to a troop of a thouſand ſoldiers, or even a leſs 
« number, they would make head againſt you, and 
&« never decline the battle.” The king ſmiled at his 
diſcourſe, and as he could not comprehend, how men 
ſo free and independent as the Lacedæmonians were 
ſaid to be, without any maſters to controul them, 
ſhould be capable of expoſing themſelves in ſuch a 
manner to dangers and death; [e] They are free 
« and independent of every man, replies Demaratus, 
e but they have a law above them by which they are 
« ruled, and they are more afraid of that law, than 
&« your ſubjects are of you. Now this law forbid; 
ce them ever to fly in battle from their enemies, how 
« oreat ſoever the number of them may be, and com- 
« mandy them to keep firm to their poſts, and either 
« conquer or die.” And it happened as Demara- 
tus had foretold. Three hundred Lacedzmonians, 
with Leonidas one of the Spartan kings at their head, 
ventured to diſpute the paſſage of Thermopyle with 
the innumerable army of the Perſians. And arlaſt, after 
incredible efforts of valour, overpowered by numbers 
rather than conquered, they all fell with their prince, 
except one man who eſcaped to Lacedæmon, where 
he was uſed like a coward, and a traitor to his coun- 
try. A magnificent monument was afterwards raiſed 
for thoſe brave champions of Greece on the very ſpot 
[9] Eee yap torres, os cd Gy Wir arwyn drwyn & r' ard 
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| where they were ſlain, [ p] with this inſcription made = 
by the poet Simonides: = , 
Q Feu, dyyrinov Aaxedapuoriois, dri Th dt | 43 | 
Keipaedar, Toig neivev weilhojueves vomuijaoig 7 0 
i. e. Go traveller, and ſay at Lacedemon, that we lie u. 
ried here for obeying her ſacred laws. It may not de {| 
| | 
i 


amiſs upon this occaſion to give the boys a hint of 


the ſimplicity of the old inſcriptions. + 
. 
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Valla tranſlates the paſſage thus, Græcia ſemper qui- N 
dem alumna fuit paupertatis, hoſpes virtutis, quam d ſapi- ſ 
entia accivit & a ſevera diſciplina ; quam uſurpans Græcia ſ 
& paupertatem tuetur, & dominatum. Harry Stephens, 
inſtead of paupertatem tuetur, has put in the margin b 
paupertatem propulſat, which agrees with the Greek 0 
text,  T1v Weviny @TApyNETH. Ip 
This paſſage has very much embarraſſed me, and tl 
is certainly a very difficult one. It ſeems to imply an 
evident contradiction, in ſaying firſt, that poverty was u 
always held honourable in Greece, and then that the d 
ſame Greece rejected poverty and kept it at a diſtance. n 
For which reaſon I was very much pleaſed with Valla's 8 
tranſlation, and thought it gave a beautiful meaning 
to the paſſage. *© Greece, ſaid Demaratus to Xerxes, ti 
e has 8 always been the ſeat of poverty, and e: 
ce the ſchool of virtue. Inſtructed by the lectures of m 
<« her wiſe men, and ſupported by a ſtrict obſervation le 
<« of her laws, ſhe has hitherto always retained the love m 
| <« of poverty, and the honour of command, & pauper- VI 
1 « fatem tuetur & dominatum.” But in this caſe we muſt 
: | | [p] Pari animo Lacedzmonii in Dum ſandctis patriz legibus ob th 
J | 1 Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos ſequimur. $ lo 
11 dimonides: : Cic. I. 1. Tuſc. Quzſt. n. 1797ẽ'] ca 
41 Die, hoſpes, Spartz, nos te ic [] Herod. lib. 7. pag. 473. 1 cc 
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change the text of Herodotus, and inſtead of &ra- 
puviley read draht, as Valla evidently conjectured. 
Finding myſelf under this difficulty I conſulted an 


abſent friend, who is very converſant in the Latin and 


Greek authors, and whoſe obſervations and advice 
have been of great aſſiſtance to me in this work: I 


ſhall here inſert his anſwer, as it may be uſeful to 


young maſters, in ſhewing them how to explain ob- 
{cure and difficult paſſages. 

I think, writes my friend, that I have diſcovered 
the true meaning of the paſſage in Herodotus. I will 
give the tranſlation of it, after I have produced the 
reaſons upon which I ground it. 

The principal difficulty lies in the ſenſe of the word 
anal, If there is an ambiguity in conſtruing it 
with wi, it is taken away by J:oroo urn, which the 


ſame verb equally governs. Now 9:ozoovv does not 


ſignify the honour of command, as you tranſlate it. 
1ſt then, To ſupport this verſion, ar4pudz muſt 
be changed into mapa without authority, and in 
oppoſition to all manuſcripts and printed copies, which 
ſhould never be admitted, unleſs the direct meaning of 


the text required it. 
2. The peculiar character of the Greeks, eſpecially 


in thoſe early ages, was the love of liberty, indepen- 


dency, and freedom from every yoke, auroouiz, and 
not the deſire of rule, an ambition to command, or the 
glory of conqueſts, 

3. Let any one, if he can, inſtance not a whole na- 
tion, but a ſingle city, over which the Greeks had then 
extended their empire, or affected the honour of com- 
mand, Demaratus would therefore have made him- 
ſelf ridiculous, if he had boaſted to Xerxes of the com- 
mand of the Greeks, when he could not ſnew any one 
village, over which they exerciſed it. 

4. Though we ſhould grant for a moment, that 
this Lacedzmonian intended to exaggerate the jea- 
louſy of the Greeks for the honour of command, as 
capable of making them ſacrifice every thing for the 
conſervation of ſo glorious a poſſeſſion, he would never 
SS have 
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have made uſe of the word J:owoouvy to expreſs his 
thought. He would have certainly preferred yy:woiz, 
d, quvagtiæ, A, or it may be xopavin, if he would 
have talked like Homer. For 8oroovv ſignifies only 
the dominion of a maſter over his ſlaves ; dominatio 
herilis in ſervos. It is an odious term, and carries 
with it the idea of ſlavery in the perſon who is ſubject 
to it, and conveys a notion entirely oppoſite to the ge- 
nius of the Greeks, who never afterwards, though 
their ambition had been augmented from their great 


_ victories over the Perfians, ever thought of eſtabliſh- 


ing that deſpotic power, d:oroov. The Athenians 


and Lacedzmonians, who alternately ſhared the ho- 


nour of command, in all their conqueſts, affected ei- 
ther to introduce a democracy into the cities ſubdued, 
or an ariſtocracy, and to animate them againſt the ſla- 
very of the Perſians by that pleaſing image of liberty. 
This needs no proof here, it is fo Sperl laid down 
in all hiftory. | | 

5. What Demaratus immediately adds of the Lace- 
dzmonians, to prove his general theſis by that parti- 
cular example, clearly ſhews, that the J&oroovn here 
ſpoke of, was not active, ſuch as they would exerciſe 
over others, but a paſſive &oToovyn, ſuch as Xerxes re- 
== of them, to which the Spartans would never. 
ubmit, though abandoned by all the Greeks, and left 
to periſh inevitably alone. This is the end of his rea- 
ſoning, which we ſhould have conſtantly in view. 

I do not ſee therefore how we can receive a verſion, 
at once directly oppoſite to the expreſs text of the ori- 
ginal, the propriety of the words, the true character 
of the people, the evidence of facts, and the con- 
nexion of the ſpeaker's argument. 

Thus then I would have it tranſlated : 

Greece indeed has ever been bred up in poverty; 
„but has had virtue withal, improved by wiſdom, 
« and ſupported by the vigour of the laws. And 
&« from the uſe ſhe has made of this virtue it is, that 
Greece has alike preſerved herſelf from the incon- 
veniencies of poverty, and the yoke of ſubjection.“ 
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l. THINGS BLAMEABLE in the Laws of 
LycuRGus, 


Without entering here into an exact detail of all 
that may be blamed in the laws of Lycurgus, I ſhall 
content myſelf with ſome ſlight reflections, which the 
reader without doubt, juſtly ſhocked and offended at 
the bare relation of them, will have made before me. 


I. Upon the CHoIce of the CHILDREN 7% be 


BROUGHT UP 0 EXPOSED. 


And to begin with the choice of the children to be 
brought up or expoſed, who can avoid being ſhocked 
at the unjuſt and barbarous cuſtom of pronouncing a 
ſentence of death upon infants, who had the misfor- 
tune to be born of too tender and delicate a conſtitu- 
tion to ſupport the fatigue and exerciſe, to which the 
republic deſtined all her ſubjects ? Is it then impoſſi- 
ble, and have we no inſtances of it, that children, at 
firſt weak and tender, may grow ſtrong by age, and 
become even very robuſt ? But were it otherwiſe, can 
our country be ſerved only by the ſtrength of our bo- 
dies? And are wiſdom, prudence, council, genero- 
ſity, courage, and greatneſs of ſoul, and all the qua- 
lines which depend on the mind, of no value? [y] 
Omnino illud beneſtum, quod ex animg excelſo magniß- 
cogue quærimus, animi efficitur nen corporis viribus. [5] 
Did Lycurgus himſelf do leſs ſervice or honour to 
Sparta by the inſtitution of his laws, than the greateſt 
officers by their victories? Ageſilaus was of ſmall ſta- 
ture, and had ſomething ſo very diſadvantageous in 
his mien, that the Egyptians at firſt ſight of him 
could not forbear laughing; and yet he made the 
great king of Perſia tremble upon his throne. 

But what is of greater force than all J have urged, 


has any other a right over the lives of men, except he + 


from whom they received them, that is, God him- 
ſelf? And does not a legiſlator viſibly uſurp upon his 
I.!x Cie. 1, x, Offic. n. 79, LI Ibid. n. 26. 
VV authority, 
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authority, when he arrogates to himſelf ſuch a power 
independently of him? That command of the deca- 
logue, which was only a repetition of the law of nature, 
Thou ſhalt not kill, condemns all the ancients in gene- 
ral, who thought they had the right of life and death 
over their ſlaves, and even over their children. 


II. The ſole CARE of the Bop v. 


The great fault of Lycurgus's laws, as Plato and 
Ariſtotle have obſerved, is, that they tended only to 
form a ſtate of ſoldiers. This legiſlator ſeemed wholly 
taken up in the care of ſtrengthening-the body, with- 
out any concern about cultivating the mind. To what 
end ſhould he baniſh all arts and ſciences from his re- 
public, [F] which principally tend to ſoften the man- 
ners, refine the underſtanding, improve the heart, and 
inſpire a polite, generous, and honeſt behaviour, ne- 
ceſſary in a word, to the ſupport of ſociety and to ren- 
der the commerce of life agreeable ? Hence the La- 
cedzmonians had ſomething rigid, auſtere, and often 
cruel in their character ; which partly aroſe from their 
—— and created an averſion for them in all the 

lies. 


III. Their barbarous CRUELTY to CHILDREN. 


Twas an excellent cuſtom at Sparta to inure the 
boys early to bear heat and cold, hunger and thirſt, 
[4] and by ſevere and painful exerciſes to bring their 
bodies within due ſubjection to reaſon, ſo as to make 
them ſubſervient to its orders, which could not be 
done, unleſs they were in a condition to ſupport all 
kind of fatigues. But was it requiſite to carry this 
trial ſo far as the inhuman treatment we have men- 
tioned ? And was it not brutal and barbarous in the 
parents to ſtand unmoved at ſeeing the blood run 


I Omnes artes, quibus ætas afficiendum eſt, ut obedire confilio 
puerilis ad humanitatem informari rationique poſſit in exequendis ne- 
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down from their children's wounds, and the harmleſs 
creatures often expiring under the blows of the rod } 


IV. The unnatural Res0LUTION of MOTHERS. 


The courage of the Spartan mothers is admired, 
who inſtead of tenderneſs and tears upon the news of 
their ſons being killed in battle, expreſſed a kind of 
joy. I ſhould have been better pleaſed that natural 
affection had ſhewn itſelf upon ſuch occaſions, and 
that the love of their country had not entirely ſtifled 
the ſentiments of the mother and the woman. One 
of our generals, who was told in the heat of battle, 
that his ſon was juſt ſlain, ſpoke far more wiſely, 
« Let us now think, ſays he, of conquering our ene- 
«© mies, to-morrow I will lament my ſon.” 


V. ExcEssive LEISURE. 


I cannot ſee how we can excuſe Lycurgus for 
obliging the Lacedzmonians to pals their whole lives 
in idleneſs, except what they ſpent in war. He left 
all arts and trades to ſlaves and foreigners, who dwelt 
among them, and put nothing but the ſhield and ſpear 
into the hands of the citizens. Without mentioning 
the danger of ſuffering the number of ſlaves required 
for the tilling of lands, to increaſe to ſuch a degree, 
as to exceed that of their maſters, which often occa- 
honed ſeditions; into how many diſorders muſt fo 
much leiſure throw perſons always idle, without any 
daily employment, or regular bulineſs ? *Tis an incon- 
venience at preſent too frequent amongſt the gentry, 
and a natural conſequence of their bad education. 
Except in time of war moſt of our gentlemen paſs. 
their lives in a manner entirely uſeleſs. They look 
upon agriculture, arts and trade, as things beneath 
them, and would think themſelves diſhonoured by 
them. They often know nothing but how to handle 
their arms. They acquire but a ſuperficial know- 
ledge of the ſciences, only juſt what they needs muſt ; 
and ſeveral of them have no knowledge of them 2 
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all, nor the leaſt taſte for learning. No wonder there- 
fore that entertainments, cards and dice, hunting- 
matches, viſiting and trifling converſations, ſhould be 
their whole employment. A ſad life for men of any 
underſtanding. 


VI. SHAME and MonesTY abſolutely NEGLECTED, 


But the moſt blameable circumſtance in Lycurgus, 
is the little regard he had for ſhame and modeſty, 
which ſhews us into what darkneſs and diſorders the 
heathen were plunged. A Chriſtian maſter will not 
fail to ſet the holineſs and purity of the goſpel laws in 
oppoſition to that unbounded licentiouſneſs; and by 
this contraſt diſplay the dignity and excellence of 
Chriſtianity. 

This alſo may be done in as uſeful a manner by 
comparing the moſt valuable part of Lycurgus's laws 
with thoſe of the goſpel. *Tis indeed worthy admira- 
tion, that a whole people ſhould conſent to a diviſion 
of lands, which put the poor upon an equal footing 
with the rich, and by the alteration of the money re- 
duced themſelves to a kind of poverty. But the legi- 
ſlator of Sparta, when he eſtabliſhed theſe laws, had 
an armed force at his command. The legiſlator of the 
Chriſtians ſaid but one word, Bleſſed are the poor in 
ſpirit ;, and thouſands of faithful in all after-ages re- 
nounce their poſſeſſions, ſell their lands, and leave all 
to follow Jeſus Chriſt in poverty. | 


Upon the Tater allowed the LACEDAMONIANS. 


I have thought proper to treat this article ſepa- 
rately, and with ſome extent; becauſe, in my opi- 
nion, the judgment generally given of it, does not 
ſeem ſufficiently founded in the nature of things. This 
cuſtom of the Lacedzmonians is ſeverely condemned, 
as apt to incline youth to have little regard upon other 
occaſions to the property of others, and as contrary to 
the law of nature and the decalogue. In the catalogue 
of crimes ſaid to be tolerated in different nations, - 
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inceſt among the Perſians, the murder of old and in- 
firm parents among the Indians, adultery among other 
people, we generally find the theft of the Lacedzmo- 


* nians, with an obſervation that among the [x] Scythi- 


ans, a nation commonly conſidered as barbarous, and 
having no laws, without any other notion of juſtice 
than what was derived from natural inſtin&, theft was 
condemned and puniſhed as one of the greateſt crimes. 
But can it reaſonably be preſumed, that one of the 
reateſt of legiſlators ſhould have expreſly authoriſed 
10 groſs a diſorder as thieving, whilſt every little law- 
giver, in all ages and countries, has been careful to 
uniſh it ſeverely, and even with death? 

Plutarch, who mentions this cuſtom in the life of 
Lycurgus, in the manners of the Lacedzmonians, 
and in ſeveral other places, never gives the leaſt ſign 
of diſapprobation, though uſually ſo equitable a judge 
and ſo exact a moraliſt; nor do ] recollect that any of 
the ancients ever charged it as a crime upon Lycur- 
gus or the Lacedæmonians. 

Upon what then do the moderns found the ſen- 
tence they paſs upon it? Certainly upon not giving 
themſelves the trouble of weighing the circumſtances, 
and penetrating the motives of it. 

1. [Y] The Lacedzmonian youth never filched, 
but by order of their governor. 

2. They did it only at a particular time, and in 
virtue of the law. 

3- They never ſtole any thing but garden-ſtuff and 
victuals, by way of ſupplement to their food, which 
was purpoſely given them in very ſmall quantity, And 
thus all theſe thefts were conſidered as inſtances of 
dexterity, which were publicly allowed them for the 
procuring a larger ſhare of proviſion. 


4. The lawgiver had ſeveral reaſons for permitting. 


this kind of theft. 


[x] Juſtitia gentis ingeniis culta, eos furto gravius. Juſt. lib. 2. c. 2. 
non legibus, Nullum ſcelus apud [)] Plut. in vit. Lycurg. 
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His deſign was to make the poſſeſſors more careful 
in locking up and preſerving their ſubſtance. 


And to make the boys more hardy and cunning, | 


as deſigning them for the field. 

They gave them little food, that they might never 
be cloyed, never be too full, or clogged with far, 
that they might be alert and nimble, learn to bear 
hunger, and have better and more regular health. 

[z] But the principal motive was, that all theſe 
boys being deſigned for the army without exception, 
it was neceſſary to inure them early to a ſoldier's life, 
to teach them to live upon a little, to provide a ſub- 
ſiſtence for themſelves without ſtanding in need of am- 
munition bread, to bear great fatigues, faſting, to 
maintain themſelves long with little proviſions if a 
country where the enemy, accuſtomed to conſume a 
great deal, muſt ſtarve in a few days or be forced to 
quit their ground through the want of neceſſary pro- 
viſions; whereas the Lacedzmonians could find where- 
withal to ſubſiſt without difficulty. This the legiſlator, 
who was entirely a warrior, and had no other view 
but to train up ſoldiers, was willing to provide for at 
a diſtance by their education, inuring them to great 
frugality and ſobriety, for want of which the gene- 
rality of military expeditions miſcarry, and the ſtrongeſt 
armies are rendered incapable of maintaining their 
conqueſts. Inſomuch that at preſent, as luxury and 
an expenſive manner of living has multiplied the ne- 
ceſſities of armies, the care which embarraſſes the of- 
ficers moſt is the proviſion of victuals; and the firſt 
obſtacle which hinders their advancing into an enemy's 
country, 1s want of ſubſiſtence. Thus our greateſt 
generals conſider the eaſe and expedition, with which 
immenſe armies tranſported themſelves from one 
country to another, as the moſt ſingular and incredi- 
ble circumſtance in ancient hiſtory. | 

Theſe are the advantages Lycurgus intended to pro- 
cure for a warlike people ; and he could not have 
choſen more effectual, nor more certain means. And 
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this is neceſſary for the underſtanding his law, and 
doing him juſtice. After all theſe obſervations, I 
ueſtion whether the Lacedzmonian youth were to be 
blamed for their theft, or obliged to make reſtitution. 
In this caſe they may eaſily be juſtified by (till ſtronger 
and more ſolid reaſons. 
It is a certain principle, that from the firſt diviſion 
of eſtates we poſſeſs nothing but dependently on the 
laws, and according to their diſpoſitions ; and that by 


giving up to each particular the enjoyment of that 


portion which has fallen to his ſhare, the ſame laws 
may make ſuch reſerves and reſtrictions, and lay it un- 
der ſuch ſervices and burdens as they ſhall think moſt 
proper. Now the whole body of the Spartan ſtate, 


when they accepted the laws of Lycurgus, did agree 


by a ſolemn compact, that upon the nine and thirty 
thouſand lots diſtributed among the Spartans, the 
youth ſhould be allowed to take ſuch garden-{tuff and 
victuals as the poſſeſſor had not a watchful eye upon, 
without ſuffering them to complain of the robbery, 
or have an action againſt the robber. Thus we ce, 
that whenever the boy was caught, he was not pu- 
niſhed as having committed an injuſtice, or ſeized upon 
another man's property, but for want of dexterity. 

Such ſort of reſerves, and the like privileges granted 
upon the property of others, are very uſeful in all 
ſtates. Thus God not only gave the poor a liberty 
of gathering grapes in the vineyards, of gleaning in 
the fields, and even of carrying off whole ſheaves, but 
withal allowed every paſſenger the freedom of entering 
into another's vineyard, as often as he pleaſed, and of 
eating as many grapes as he would, whether the maſter 
of the vineyard liked it or no. And God gives this 
reaſon for it, that the land of Iſrael was his, and the 
Iſraelites held it of him on this condition. 

Services of this kind are eſtabliſhed in other repub- 
lics, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of any injuſtice. Sol- 
diers have a right to lodge in private houſes, to be ſub- 
ſiſted in them on their march, or in their winter quar- 
ters, to be furniſhed with waggons and other neceſſa- 

ries. 
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ries. The lord of a manor has a right, as he pleaſes, 
and whenever he pleaſes, to take the game and deer of 
his tenants, though the lands on which they are fed 
do not belong to him; and even to hinder the pro- 
prietors from touching any of them, though bred in 
their grounds. 

Thus the whole body of the Lacedæmonian ſtate, 
conſiſting of every individual in it, had publicly tranſ- 
ferred to the youth a right of going into their gar- 
dens and halls, and taking ſuch proviſions as they 
liked beſt. And theſe boys were no more criminal 
for uſing this liberty, than the citizens of Athens for 
going into the gardens and orchards of Cimon, and 
taking thence what they wanted; becauſe every parti- 
cular man in Sparta was ſuppoſed to have unanimouſly 
given the boys, who after all were their own children, 
the ſame permiſſion that Cimon granted the Atheni- 
ans, that were only his citizens. 

As to the Scythians, amongſt whom theft was ſe- 
verely puniſhed, the reaſon of the difference is very 
evident. For the law, which is the ſole judge of the 
property and uſe of our ſubſtance, had granted no pri- 
vilege to any one private man over the ſubſtance of ano- 
ther; whereas the law of the Lacedzmonians had done 
Juſt the contrary. It would have been a real theft to 
have gone into the gardens of Pericles, Themiſtocles, 
or Alcibiades, and taken the fruit thence, but there 
was none in gathering it from the orchards of Cimon 
and Pelopidas, becauſe they had aſſociated all their 
fellow-citizens into the enjoyment of that part of their 
eſtates, 

There was no cauſe to apprehend that this Spartan 


_ cuſtom ſhould teach the youth to ſteal upon other oc- 


ſions. For the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, which pro- 
hibited the uſe of gold and filver money, and obliged 
all the citizens to live and eat together, had made the 
robbery of goods and money either uſeleſs or impoſſi- 
ble. And thus we do not find, that there ever was a 
diſcovery made of ſo much as one robbery at Lace- 


dæmon tor ſo many ages. 
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The FOURTH PIECE, taken from the HISTORY of 
the GREEKS. 


The PROSPEROUS TIMES of THEBEs, and DEL1- 
VERANCE of SYRACUSE, 


S I deſign to be ſhort, I have joined theſe two 
pieces of hiſtory together, though very ſeparate 

in themſelves ; and for the ſame reaſon, relating little 
beſides, I ſhall content myſelf with laying open the cha- 


rafters of thoſe, who had the greateſt ſhare in them. 


I. The PROSPPROUS Days of TRHEEESV. 


No part of hiſtory, in my opinion, ſhews better of 
what real merit is capable, and of what ſervice great 
officers are to a ſtate, than what happened at Thebes in 
a very ſhort ſpace of time. This city was very weak 
in itſelf, and but lately in a manner reduced to fla- 
very. Lacedæmon on the other hand had long poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſuperiority, and domineered over all Greece. 
Two Thebans, by their courage and wiſdom, brought 
down the formidable power of Sparta, and raiſed their 
country to the higheſt point of empire and glory. I 
ſnall juſt touch upon this event, without entering into 
particulars. 

Theſe two Thebans were Pelopidas and Epaminon- 
das, both deſcended from the molt illuſtrious families 
in the city. The firſt was born to a great eſtate, 
which he augmented very much by inheriting the 
eltate of another very wealthy and flouriſhing family. 
Poverty was in a manner hereditary to the other, but 
he rendered it ſtill more familiar and eaſy by a ſerious 
application to philoſophy, and a plain manner of liv- 
ing, to which he always adhered with entire con- 
ſtancy and uniformity. The one ſhewed the uſe that 
was to be made of riches, and the other of poverty. 
Pelopidas diſtributed his riches to all ſuch as ſtood in 
need of them, and deſerved his aſſiſtance; ſhewing, 

Vol. III. C ſays 
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ſays Plutarch, that he was the maſter, and not tlic 
ſlave of wealth. As he could never prevail upon his 
friend Epaminondas to accept of his offers, and make 
uſe of his ſubſtance; he learnt of him to live like a 
poor man in the midſt of plenty. He purpoſely vi- 
ſited the houſes of the poor, that he might know of 
them how to want. He ſhould be aſhamed, he ſaid, 
of ſpending more at his table or on his dreſs than the 
meaneſt Theban. And he was only thus ſevere upon 
himſelt, that he might have wherewithal to maintain a 
greater number of honeſt men, who wanted aſſiſtance. 
They were both equally deſigned by nature for 


great things, but with this difference, that Pelopidas | 
applied himſelf moſt to the exerciſe of the body, 


and Epaminondas to the cultivation of the mind. 
The one employed all his leiſure in wreſtling and 
hunting, and the other in converſation and ſtudy of 
philoſophy. 

But what has moſt of all been admired in them by 
men of judgment is, that ſtrict friendſhip and unalter- 
able union in which they lived during the whole 
courſe of their lives, though almoſt always employed 
together either in the command of the army, or the 
government of the commonwealth; an union, founded 
upen the mutual eſteem they had for each other, and 
increaſed by the love of their country, which made 
each of them look upon the ſucceſs of the other as 
his own. This good underſtanding and agreement, 


ſo ſeldom or almoſt never found amongit miniſters of 


ſtate, as may be ſeen in the caſe of the great men of 
Athens, could ariſe only from a real greatneſs of ſoul, 
and a ſolid virtue, which not conlulting glory, or 
riches, the fatal ſources of diſſention and envy, and 
conſidering only the intereſt and happineſs of their 
country, was far ſuperior to the little weakneſs of that 
mean jealouſy, which feels uneaſineſs at the merit of 

others. 
The firſt and moſt glorious proof Pelopidas gave 
of his courage and prudence was the bold deſign he 
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laid and executed, though then very young, of deli- 
vering his country from the yoke of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who had made themſelves maſters of the citadel 
of Thebes by ſurpriſe. He took care in a little time to 
form a conſiderable conſpiracy againſt the tyrants. But 
though this affair had been carried on with all poſ- 
ſible ſecrecy, within a moment before the execution, a 
meſſenger, who had made all imaginable ſpeed, en- 
quired tor Archias the chief of the tyrants, who were 
then feaſting together, and gave a letter into his hands, 
which he ſaid required immediate diſpatch, and was 
about ſerious affairs. And indeed it was afterwards 
known, that it contained a circumſlantial account of 
the whole conſpiracy. [4a] Archias ſmiling, To-mor- 
row then, ſays he, for ſerious buſineſs ; and put the let- 
ter under the cuſhion on which he lolled. But there 
was no to-morrow for him; for he was killed that 
night with all the tyrants, and the citadel recovered, 
The change which ſoon after happened in their affairs, 
and the war which humbled the pride of Sparta, and 
deprived them of their empire by ſea and land, might 
properly be ſaid to be the work of that night, in which 
Pelopidas, without either taking caltle or fort, with 
an handful of men, unlooſed, to uſe that expreſſion, 
and broke the bonds of the Lacedæmonian ſway, 
which ſeemed morally impoſſible to have been either 
broken or unlooſed. 

He had afterwards a ſhare in all the victories which 
Thebes gained over the Lacedæmonians. After ſuch 
happy and ſucceſsful expeditions, all the towns in 
Theffaly apply to Pelopidas for aſſiſtance againſt the 
tyrant that oppreſſed them. He immediately ſets for- 
ward on his march, and gives them liberty by his pre- 
ſence, The two competitors for the crown of Mace- 
don made choice of him to decide their quarrel. He 
preſcribes them conditions of peace, and takes hoſt- 
ages of them for the ſecurity of their engagements ; ſo 
great was then the fame of the power of Thebes, and 

[a] Kai 6 'Aoxias prdizon;* Ob tis a (in) 7% ¶ ru. 
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the confidence they placed in his juſtice. He after- 
wards went ambaſſador to the king of Perſia, and was 
received with the greateſt marks of diſtinction and re- 
ſpect; and whilſt the deputies of the other republics 
were employed in ſerving their private advantage, he 
was engaged ſolely in promoting the general intereſt 
of Greece; and without aſking any thing for his coun- 
try, ſtudied only to procure the liberty of all the 
Greeks, and their entire independency. Contented 
with having obtained that, and little affected with the 
magnificent preſents offered him by the king, he ac- 
cepted only of ſuch as, without enriching him, barely 
expreſſed the good-will and favour of the prince. 

So many great actions terminated in a very glorious 
death indeed, but not altogether ſuch as might be de- 
fired for ſo great a man; for Pelopidas purſuing too 
briſkly the tyrant of Pheræ, who fled before him, and 
had covered himſelf behind the company of his guards, 
was at laſt overpowered by numbers, after having 
acted prodigies of valour. He ſhould have remem- 
bered that great men are accountable to their country 
for their lives, and ought to die for that alone, and 
not for themſelves. 

As to Epaminondas [2], he has deſervedly been 
conſidered as the greateſt man Greece ever produced, 
or perhaps the word. [e] It would be hard to ſay, 
whether he was a better general or man. He had al! 
the great qualities of the moſt famous captains, as Di- 
odorus Siculus oblerves, and none of their vices. He 
was alike averle to ambition and avarice. He ſought 
to procure his country the command, and not to com- 

nand himſelf. Riches were ſo far from being a temp- 
tation, that he never ſuffered them to approach him; 
it ſeems as if he ſhould have thought himſelf diſho- 


[5] Thebanum Ep2minondam, ſibi ſemper, ſed patriz quæſivit: & 
haud ſcio an ſummum virum Græ- pecuniæ adeo parcus fuit, ut ſump- 
ciæ. Cic. I. 2. de Orat. n. 139. tus funeri defuerit. Justin. I. ( 

e! Fuit incertum, vir melior an c. 8. 
dux let. Nam &. imperium non 
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noured by growing rich; and his poverty attended 
him to his grave, whither he was carried at the ex- 
pence of the public. As he was born poor, he re- 
tolved to continue fo; and his friend Pelopidas could 
never prevail upon him to think otherwiſe. I am 
« not aſhamed, ſaid he to him, of a poverty that has 
« not prevented me from deſerving the firſt employ- 
ments in the commonwealth, and the command of 
« her armies. Poverty has brought no ſhame upon 
me, nor will I bring any upon poverty, by quit- 
« ting it.“ 

[4] He was as little ſolicitous about glory as mo- 


ney. He never made any intereſt for offices: digni- 


Lad 


La 


ties courted him, and often did violence to his modelty 


in obliging him to accept them : though he always 
diſcharged them in ſuch a manner as did more honour 
to them, than they to him, 

His integrity, ſincerity, and invincible love of juſ- 
tice, procured him the entire confidence of his citi- 
zens, and even of his enemies. No body could avoid 
loving and admiring him for his good nature and affa- 
bility, which nothing could alter; nor did they in the 
leaſt take away from the high eſteem and veneration, 
which his great qualities had gained him. [e] It is in 
virtues of this ſocial kind that Plutarch places the real 
grandeur of Epaminondas. Nor indeed is any thing 
more extraordinary than ſuch qualities with an almoſt 
abſolute power in the midſt of wars, and victories, and 
at the head of the greateſt affairs; nor can any thing 
more neceſſary be propoſed for the imitation of per- 
ſons of quality, who are often tempted to ſubſtitute 
artifice, diſſimulation, airs of haughtineſs and pride, 
inſtead of them. 


[4] Glorie quoque non cupidior 
quam pecunie ; quippe recuſanti 
omnia imperia ingeſta ſunt ; ho- 
noreique ita geſſit, ut ornamentum 
non accipere, ſed dare ipſi dignitati 
videretur, Jam literarum ſtudium 
jam philoſophiæ doctrina tanta, ut 


mirabile videretur, unde tam inſig- 
nis militiæ ſcientia homini inter li- 
teras nato. Juſt. ibid. 
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His elevation of mind made him always bear with 
mildneſs and patience the jealouſy of his equals, the 
ill humour of his citizens, the calumnies of his ene- 
mies, and the ingratitude of his country after his 
great ſervices. ] He was fully of opinion, that 
greatneſs of ſoul conſiſted principally in ſuffering theſe 
trials without concern, complaining, or abating any 
thing of his zeal tor the public good ; [ g] becauſe 
the ill uſage of our country, like that of our parents, 
ſhould be borne with ſubmiſſion. 

There never was a greater maſter in the art of war. 
In him intrepid valour was united with the moſt con- 


ſummate prudence. And all theſe virtues were no leſs 


the effect of his excellent education, than of his happy 
genius. From his infancy he had expreſſed ſuch a 


wonderful taſte for ſtudy and labour, that one would 


wonder how a man born in the midit of letters, and 
brought up in the bofora of philo!ophy, could have 
poſſibly acquired ſo perfect a knowledge in the art of 
war. Thus great men are formed; which we cannot 
inculcate too much into youth deſigned for the army, 
the ſervice of the ſtate, or any employment i in general 


whatſoever, as ſeveral of them are apt to look upon | 


ſtudy as uſeleſs, and almoſt diſhonourable. [D] Tully, | 


in his third book de Oratore, gives a long liſt of the 
moſt illuſtrious oincers in Greece, who were all very 
induſtrious to improve their minds by the ſtudy of 
the ſciences, and philoſophy in particular, Among 
theſe were Piſiſtratus, Pericles, Alcibiades, Dion of 
Syracule, whom we ſhall ſpeak of by and by, Timo- 
theus the ſon of Conon, Ageſilaus, and Epaminon- 
das. It is a great misfortune for perſons raiſed to 
preferments and the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
to enter upon them, as Tully expreſſes it, naked and 
unarmed, i. e. without knowledge, underſtanding, cr 


{f] TS 6 ud nu % T7 [x] Ut parentum ſævitiam, fc 
dige, Ea alan dude ner pews wi Pat ri, patiendo ac ferendo leni- 
7 Hligo a :tbarg * Hera exe r _ 37* N. 34. 
Thy i * Ty 7 TOUNTINEG: avis Zan lr es 51 10. I. e ratore, n. 139 
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zlmoſt any tincture of the ſciences that adorn and cul- 
tivate the mind. [i] Nunc contra plerigue ad honores 
adipiſcendos, & ad rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt 
argue inermes, nullg cognitione rerum, nulld ſcientid ornati, 


II. The DELIVERANCE of SYRACUSE, 


Two very illuſtrious men were engaged in reſtoring 
liberty to Syracuſe, Dion and Timoleon. The firſt 
laid the foundations, and the ſecond entirely finiſhed 
that great work. 


I. Dion, 


I queſtion whether among the lives of illuſtrious 
men left us by Plutarch, there is one more beautiful 
and curious than that of Dion; but there is certainly 
none which ſhews more the value of a good educa- 
tion, and of what great advantage the converſation of 
men of learning and virtue may be. I ſhall confine 
myſelf chiefly to this point, by making ſome reflec- 
tions on ſuch circumſtances in the life of Dion as re- 
late to it. 


REFLECTION the FlksT, 


The ConveERSATION of MEN of LEARNING and 


ProBiTY very uſeful to PRINCES. 


Dion was brother to Ariſtomache, the wife of the 
elder Dionyſius. A kind of chance, or rather, ſays 
Plutarch, a peculiar providence, which laid the foun- 
dations of the liberty of Syracuſe at a diſtance, led 
Plato thither, the prince of philoſophers. Dion became 
his friend and diſciple, and improved very much by 
his lectures. For though, educated in ſlaviſh princi- 
ples under a tyrant, and habituated to a cowardly and 
ſervile ſubjection; though bred up in pomp and plea- 
ſures, and accuſtomed to a kind of lite, which made 


Li] Lib. 3. de Oratore, u. 136. 
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all happineſs conſiſt in voluptuouſneſs and magnifi. 
cence ; he had no ſooner heard the diſcourſes of this 
philoſopher, and taſted of that Philoſophy which leads 
to virtue, than he found his ioul enllamed with the 
love of it. 

The ſecond Dionyſius ſucceeded his father at an 
age, when, as [4] Livy ſays of another king of Sy- 
racuſe, he was ſo far from being able to govern with 
wiſdom, that he was ſcarce capable of uſing his li. 
berty with moderation. He was no ſooner upon the 
throne, than the courtiers took pains to get the aſcen- 
dant of him, and beſet the young prince with conti— 
nual ſlatteries. Their whole employment was to find 
out every vain amuſement for him, to engage him 
continually in feaſting, the company of women, and 
all other ſhameful pleaſures. Dion, being fully of 
opinion that all tae vices of the young Dionyſus pro- 
ceeded only from his bad education, endeavoured to 
introduce him into good convertation, and gave him 
a taſte of diſcourſe capable of improving his manners. 
To this end he prevailed upon him to fend for Plato 
to his court. Ang though the philoſopher had no 
great inclination for the journey, as expecting no 
great benefit from it, he could not reſiſt the earneſt 
{olicitations which were made him from all parts. He 
therefore came to Syracule, and was received with ex- 
traordinary marks of honour and diſtinction. 

Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions in the world 
in the young Dionyſius, who gave himſelf up wich. 
out reſerve to his lectures and advice. But as he had 
very much improved himſelf by the inſtructions and 
example of his maſter Socrates, the moit ſkilful man 
that ever the Pagan world produced for inſtilling a 
taſte for truth, he was careful to manage the young 
tyrant with wonderful addreſs, declining to oppoie 
his paſſions directly, labouring to gain his confidence 
by» kindneſs and inſinuation, and ſtudying to make 


IV Pucrum, vix dum libertatem, atque amici ad præcipitandum in 
necdum dominationem, modice la- omnia vitia acceperunt. Liv. lib. 
jurum. Læti id ingenium tutores 24. Ii, 4. 
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virtue at once amiable to him, and victorious over 
vice, which holds men only in its chains by the allure- 
ments, pleaſures, and delights it lays before them. 

The change was ludden and ſurpriſing. The 
young prince, who had wallowed till chen in idleneſs, 
ſenſuality, and the conſequential ignorance of every 
duty, awaking as it were from a lethargy, began to 
open his eyes, to diſcern the beauty of virtue, to have 
a taſte for the pleaſures and joys of a ſolid and agree- 
able converſation, and gave himſelf up as eagerly to 
the deſire of being taught and inſtructed, as before 
he was averſe to it, and abhorred it. The court, 
which is the ape of princes, and conforms univertally 
to their inchnations, entered into the lame ſentiments. 
All the rooms of the palace were like ſo many ſchools 
of geometry, covered with the duſt the geometri- 
cians uſed in tracing their lines; and in a little time 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the molt ſublime ſci- 
ences, became the general and prevailing taſte. 

The great advantage of thele ſtudies, with refer- 
ence to a prince, is not only the ſtoring his mind with 
an infinity of very curious, uſeful, and often neceſ- 
ſary branches of knowledge, but alſo the withdrawing 
him from a ſtate of idleneſs and indolence, and the 
vain amuſements of a court; the inuring him to a 
life of ſeriouſneſs and application; the railing a de- 
fre in him of being inſtructed in the duties of royalty, 
and becoming acquainted with ſuch as have excelled 
in the art of reigning; in a word, the enabling him 
to govern by himſelf, and fee every thing with his 
own eyes, that is, to be truly a king. But this will 
be always oppoſed by courtiers and flatterers, as was 
now the caſe of Dionyſius the younger. 


REFLECTION the SECOND. 


FLATTERERS, the fatal PST of Cours, and 
Ruin of PRINCES, 


What Tully ſays of ſlattery with relation to friend- 
ſaip, is no leſs true with reference to the courts of 
princes, 
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princes, that it is a moſt mortal poiſon. [/] Sic haben- 
dum eſt, nullam in amicitia peſtem eſſe majorem, quam adu- 
lationem. mn] By flatterers he means falſe and double- 
minded men, of an eaſy and pliable diſpoſition, who 
like Proteus put on a thouſand different forms as oc- 
caſion offers, attentive only to pleaſe the prince, con- 
ſtantly employed in ſtudying his taſte and inclinations, 
and reading his deſires in his countenance, never lay- 
ing before him an offenſive truth, contradicting him 
in nothing, and talking always the ſame language with 
him. Guards, ſays an ancient writer, are ſet round 
the palaces of kings, to keep off enemies leſs danger- 
ous than flattery. [u] It deceives the centinels, enters 
not only into the cabinet, but the heart of a prince, 
and is induſtrious to deprive him of what 1s moſt 
recious and eſſential to his happineſs; I mean a wiſe 
and equitable ſpirit, the diſcernment of truth and 
falſhood, the love of juſtice and the public good. 

o] It is not ſurpriſing that a young prince like Di- 
onyſius, who would have found it difficult to have 
ſtood his ground with the moſt excellent diſpoſition, 
and amidſt the beſt examples, ſhould at laſt give way 
to ſo great a temptation in a court that had long been 
infected, where there was no emulation but in vice, 
and ſurrounded with a multitude of flatterers, who 
were continually praiſing and commending him. They 
began with ridiculing the retired life he was made to 
lead, and the ſtudies to which he applied himſelf, as 
if calculated to make a philoſopher of him. They 


went farther, and took pains to render the zeal of 


Dion and Plato ſuſpected and even odious to him, by 
repreſenting them as [y] troubleſome reformers and 


haughty pedagogues, who aſſumed an authority aver 


him, which was neither fit for his age or condition. 


m] Ibid. n. 97, 93. retinetur, nedum inter certamina 


11 De amicit. n. gr. fo] Vix artibus honeſtis pudor 
5 Sola quippe hæc (adulatio) vitiorum pudicitia, aut modeſtia, 


nequicquam vigilantibus ſatelliti- aut quidquam probi moris ſervare- 


bus imperium deprædatur; regum- tur. Tacit. annal. I. 14. c. 15. 
que nobiliſſimam partem, animam [e] Triſtes & ſupercilioſos ali- 


nimirum, aggreditur. Syneſ. de enæ vitæ cenſores, publicos pæda- 
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At laſt Dion and Plato, under different pretexts, and 
at different times, were baniſhed the court, which 
abandoned itſelf again to every kind of exceſs and riot. 

We ſee from hence how difficult it is for a prince to 
eſcape the ſnares that are laid for him by the concur- 
rence of a ſmall number of perſons, in the firſt places 
or employments about him, and intereſted to favour 
each other, to conceal from him part of what he ought 
to know, and to agree upon certain points, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſeparate intereſts, jealouſies, and ſecret 
hatred, that they alone may be ſole maſters of affairs, 
may engrols the prince's confidence, and keep him a 
kind of priſoner, within the narrow circle they have 
drawn around him. Claudentes principem ſenem, & 
agentes ante omnia ne quid ſciat. 


REFLECTION De THIRD. 


The great QUALITIES of Dio intermixed with ſome 
flight FAULTS. 


It is difficult to find ſo many excellent qualities in 
one ſingle perſon, as in the prince we are ſpeaking of. 
Greatneſs of ſoul, noble ſeatiments, generoſity in diſ- 
tributing his fortune, heroic courage in the field, joined 
with uncommon temper and prudence, and a vaſtneſs 
of mind, capable of the largeſt views, a reſolution 
unſhaken in the greateſt dangers and moſt ſudden 
changes of fortune, a love for his country and the 
public good, carried almoſt to an excels, were part of 
the virtues of Dion. He imbibed the precepts of phi- 
lolophy with an ardour, of which Plato ſays he had 
ſeen but few inſtances ; and he ſtudied it, not out of 
curioſity or vanity, but to know his duty, and make 
it the rule of conduct. ; 

Though paſſionately addicted to philoſophy, the 
ſtudy of it never diverted him from his duty, [9] as 
he knew how to contain his paſſion for it within due 


* Lamp. in vita Alex. cillimum, e ſapientia modum. 
[2] Retinuitque, quod eſt diffij- Tacit. in vit. Agric. n. 4. 
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bounds. After Dionyſus had obliged him to leave 


Syracuſe and Sicily, he led the moſt agreeable life in 
his exile that can poſſibly be imagined for a man tha: 
had once taſted the pleaſures of ſtudy ; enjoying in 
tranquillity the converſation of philoſophers, aſſiſting 
at their diſputes, and making a conſiderable figure 
amongſt them through his excellent genius and the ſo- 
lidity of his judgment; viſiting the cities of learned 
Greece, to collect in them, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, the Bower of the men of genius, and to 
conſult the ableſt politicians, leaving every where be- 
hind him the marks of His liberality and magnificence, 
-1ually beloved and reſpected by all that knew him, 
aud receiving extraordinary honours wherever he 
paſſed, which were paid ſtill more to his merit than 
his birth. Twas from fo pleaſing a life as this that 
he tore himſelf to aſſiſt his country, which implored 
his protection, and to deliver it from the yolce of ty- 
ranny, under which 1t had long groaned, 

A bolder attempt perhaps was never formed, nor 
at the ſame time ever met with greater ſucceſs. He 
ſet out with no more than eight hundred men, and 
two merchant ſhips, to engage with ſo formidable a 
power as that of Dionyſius. Who would have 
« thought, [y] ſays an hiſtorian, that a man with two 
“ merchant ſhips would have been able to dethrone a 
& prince, who had four hundred ſhips of war, an 
«& hundred thouſand foot, ten thouſand horle, previ- 
* fion of arms and corn in proportion, and as much 
< treaſure as was requiſite to maintain and pay ſo nu- 
„ mercus an army; who beſides this was maſter of 
one of the greateſt cities in Greece, with ports, arſe- 
& nals, and impregnable forts, and ſupported and 
6 fortified by a great number of very powerful allics? 
The cauſe of Dion's great ſucceſs was his magna- 
& nimity and courage, and the affection borne him 
& by thoſe whole liberty he was to procure,” 

But what I find moſt beautiful in the life of Dion, 
molt worthy of admiration, and, if I may be allowed 

Ir] Died. Sic. hiſt. lib. 16. 
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to ſpeak ſo, moſt ſuperior to the common ſentiments 
of mankind, is that greatneſs of ſoul and unheard- of 

atience, with which he bore the ingratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. He had leit all to come to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, he had brought the tyranny to its laſt gaſp ; 
and was upon the point of reſtoring them to their full 
liberty. And as a reward for ſo many ſervices, they 
ſhamefully expel him their city in company of a ſmall 
handful of ſoldiers, whoſe fidelity they could not cor- 
rupt ; they load him with injuries, and add the moſt 
cruel abuſes to their treachery. And though he wanted 
no more to revenge himſelt of thoſe ungrateful rebels, 
than to give the word, and deliver them up to the 
indignation of his ſoldiers ; having a like a command 
over them as himſelf, he checks their impetuoſity, 
and, without diſarming them, lays a reſtraint upon 
their juſt reſentment, not allowing them, in the very 
heat and fire of battle, to do more than intimidate his 
enemies without killing them; becauſe he conſidered 
them ſtill as his fellow-citizens and brethren. 

He ſaid upon another occaſion, © that officers uſu- 
« ally paſſed their days in the exerciſe of arms, and 
« in learning the art of war ; that for his part he had 
« ſpent a long time at Athens in the academy, to 
« learn there how to conquer wrath, envy and re- 
« venge; that to be civil and obliging to one's friends 
« and men of probity, was no mark of having con- 


« quered our paſſions; but to behave with humanity 


towards thoſe who have done us wrong, and to 
« be always ready to pardon them. It is true, he 
fſaid, according to human laws, it is admitted to be 
* more excuſable to revenge ourſelves of ſuch as have 
injured us, than to be the firſt in doing wrong to 
© Others; but it we conſult nature, we ſhall find that 
both theſe faults have but one root, and that there 
is as much weakneſs in revenging an injury, as in 
« firſt committing it.” 

All the wrongs and ingratitude of his country were 
not capable of making any abatements in his zeal. 
After various changes of fortune, he reſtored its li- 


berty, 
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berty, and expelled the tyrants. But he had not the 
pleaſure of enjoying the fruit of his labours. A traitor 
formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and aſſaſſinated him 
in his own houſe. His death involved Syracuſe in new 
misfortunes. 

I think we cannot charge Dion with any more than 
one fault; he had ſomething rough and ſevere in his 
temper, which rendered him unſociable and difficult 
of acceſs, and kept men of the greateſt probity, and 
his beſt friends, too much at a diſtance. Plato had 
often put him in mind of this failing. He had even 
endeavoured to correct it, by bringing him particularly 
acquainted with a philoſopher of a chearful and face- 
tious diſpoſition, and very capable of inſpiring him 
with kind and obliging ſentiments. He afterwards re- 
minded him of it by a letter, wherein he ſays, [5] 
« Conſider, I beg of you, that you are accuſed of 
« wanting good- nature and affability ; and always re- 
« member, that the moſt certain means to make af- 
« fairs ſucceed, is to render one's ſelf agreeable to 
e thoſe with whom we have to treat. [7] Haughti- 
« neſs baniſhes friends and companions, and reduces 
ee a man to live in ſolitude.” [4] Notwithſtanding he 


[5] Erbupue d g ori Fox; 74- from us with whom we ought to 


ol inertpws Too mona Sta - live in the greateſt union; whereas 
affability gains great men abun- 
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This thought of Plato's is extremely them, and take pains to attach 


beautiful, but not ſo obvious at firſt 
fight. M. Dacier has tranſlated it 
thus: Haughtineſs is always the com- 
fanion of ſolitude; which carries with 
it no idea, or rather preſents one 
directly oppoſite to reality. For 
it is falſe, that haughtineſs is al- 
ways formed in ſolitude. A ſingle 
man with nobody about him, is little 
ſulceptible of it, and has no oppor- 
runity of ſhewing it. This vice 
requires witneſſes and ſpectators. 
This therefore is not Plato's mean- 
ing; who intends to ſay, that 
haughtineſs drives away the reſt of 
mankind; that it removes thoſe 


themſelves to them; whereas haugh- 
tineſs makes a deſert around them, 
puts all to tlight, and reduces them 
to as Sreat a degree of ſolitude, as 
though they were in a wildernels, 
and by that means deprives them ot 
the aſſiſtance of the perſons they ſtand 
in need of for the ſucceſs of their af- 
fairs. H 9 aucb, ier EU 
Haughtineſs reduces a man to ſolitude, 
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was blamed for his too great auſterity, and uſing an 
inflexible ſeverity towards the people, he was never 
obſerved to depart in the leaſt from it, either from 
being naturally averſe to the arts of inſinuation and 
perſuaſion, or that in the deſign he had of correcting 
and reforming the Syracuſians, who were ſpoiled and 
corrupted by the adulation and complacency of their 
orators, he thought himſelf obliged to a more reſolute 
and manly behaviour. | 
Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of go- 
verning. From the throne to the loweſt office in the 
ſtate, whoever is to command and direct others, ought 
principally to ſtudy the [x] art of gaining the affections 
of mankind, of moulding and turning them at plea- 
ſure, and conciliating them to our own views; which 
can never be effected by domineering over them, by 
haughtily commanding them, or barely pointing our 
their duty to them with a rigid inflexibility. There 
is a ſteadineſs and reſolution, or rather an obſtinate ſe- 
verity, even in the purſuit of virtue, and the exerciſe 
of all employments, which is apt to degenerate in- 
to vice, when carried too far. I own we are ne- 
ver allowed to bend the rule; but it is always com- 
mendable, and often neceſſary, to foften and make 
it more tractable ; which is principally done by an 
obliging and inſinuating behaviour; by not rigous- 
ouſly inſiſting upon the performance of the moſt mi- 
nute circumſtance of duty, by overlooking ſuch little 
taults as ſcarce delerve notice; and remonſtrating 
mildly upon thoſe that are more conſiderable; in a 
word, by endeavouring by all poſſible means to gain 
the love of others, and to render virtue and duty 
agreeable, 


II. T1MOLEON. 


Timoleon, who was a native of Corinth, completed 
at Syracuſe what Dion had ſo happily begun; and 
lignalized himſelf in that expedition by amazing ex- 

{x} This is what an ancient poet gina rerum oratio, Cic. I. x. de 
called, fexamina atque ommium re- Divin, n. 30. : 
ploits 
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ploits of valour and wiſdom, which made him equal 
in glory to the greateſt men of his age. After he had 
obliged Dionyſius to quit Sicily, he recalled all the 
citizens, whom the tyrants had baniſhed into different 
countries; he got together ſixty thouſand of them to 
re-people the deſerted city; he divided the lands 
among them, gave them laws, and eſtabliſhed a form 
of civil government in conjunction with commiſſioners 
from Corinth; he cleared all Sicily of tyrants, with 
which it had been long infeſted, reſtored peace and 
ſecurity in all places, and ſupplied the cities ruined by 
the war, with all things neceſſary for re-inſtating 
themſelves, 

After ſuch glorious actions, which had gained him 
unlimited credit, he voluntarily renounced his autho- 
rity, and paſſed the reſt of his life at Syracuſe as a pri- 
vate man, enjoying the grateful ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
ſo many cities, and ſuch multitudes of people indebted 
for their tranquillity and happineſs to him. But he 
was ever reſpected, and conſulted as the common ora- 
cle of Sicily. There was no treaty of peace, no new 
law, no diviſion of lands, no regulation of policy 
made, without Timoleon's being concerned in it, and 
giving the laſt hand to it. 

In his old age he had the trial of a very ſevere at- 
fiction, which he bore with an aſtoniſhing patience; 
I mean the loſs of his ſight. This accident was ſo far 
from diminiſhing the people's conſideration and re- 
ſpe& that they had for him, that it only ſerved to 
augment them. The Syracuſans were not ſatisfied 
with paying him frequent viſits, but carried al! 
ſtrangers that travelled amongſt them, to his houſe 
either in town or country, to ſhew them their bene- 
factor and deliverer. If any matter of moment was 
to be debated in the public aſſembly they called in him 
to their affiitance; and as for him, he came in a cha- 
riot drawn by two horſes, through the forum into the 
theatre, and entered the aſſembly in the ſame chariot, 
amidſt the ſhouts and joyful acclamations of the whole 
people. When he had given his opinion, which was 
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1 always religiouſly obſerved, his ſervants carried him 
d back in his chariot acroſs the theatre, the whole peo- 
fo ple reconducting him beyond the gates of the city 
It with the like acclamations and applautes, 
0 They paid him ſtill greater hunours after his death. 
1s His funeral was folemnized with the utmoſt magnih- 
m * cence, and the greateſt ornament of it was the tears 
rs and bleſſings beitowed by the people upon the de- 
th c ceaſed, which were not the effect of mere cuſtom and 
id # decency, but proceeded from a fincere affection and 
Yy | the molt cordial gratitude, They farther made an 
1g $ ordinance, that every year for the future, upon the 
day of his death, games of mulic, wreſtling, and horfe- 
m races ſhould be celebrated in honour of his memory. 
o- q Nothing was ever more conſummate than what hif- 
i- tory tells us of Timouleon. I do not mean only his 
g great exploits in the field, and the good ſucce!s of all 
ed his enterpriſes: what I admire mult in him, is his 
he warm and dilintereſted love for the public good, re- 
a- | 3 ſerving to himſelf only the pleaſure of ſceing others 
w >: happy by his ſervices : his freedom from all inſlence 
cy | © of power, and pride of worth, his retirement into the 
nd! country, his modeſty, moderation, declining of ho- 
Z nours, and, what is ftill more extraordinary, his 
af- | averſion to all flattery, and even for the juſteſt praiſe. 
es | [] When at any time mention was made of his 
far wildom, his valour, and the glory he had acquired 
re- in expelling the tvrants; he only replied, that he 
to thought himſelf highly indebted to the gods, for mak- 
ed | ing choice of him to be the miniſter of their will, 
all when they determined to reſtore the peace and liberty 
uſe of Sicily; for he was thoroughly perſuaded, that all 
ne- human events were directed and governed by the ſe- 
vas cret orders of divine Providence. 
um I cannot conclude this article concerning the go- 
ha- vernment of Sicily, without deſiring the reader to 
the [3] Cam ſuas laudes audiret ſe yotifſimim ducem efle voluiſſcut. | 
ot, prædicari, nunquam aliud dixit, Nihil enim rerum humanarum fire 1 
ole quam ſe in ea re maximas diis agere deorum numine agi putabat. Corn, | 
gratias atque habere, qucd, cum Nep. in vit. 11mol. Cap. 4. | 
Was Siciliam recreare conſtituiſſent, tum 4 
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compare the happy and peaceable old age of Timo. 
leon, who was eſteemed, honoured, and beloved by 
every body, with the miſerable life of Dionyſius the 
tyrant (I mean the father) who was continually 
haunted with terror, apprehenſion, the horror and ex- 
ecration of the public. [z] During the whole courtz 
of his reign, which laſted eight and thirty years, he 
wore acuirals of braſs under his robe. He never made 
a ſpeech to the people, but from the top of a tower. 
And not daring, to rely upon any of his friends or kin— 
dred, he took foreigners and flaves to guard him, 
going abroad as ſeldom as he could, his fear obliging 
him to condemn himſelf to a kind of perpetual im- 
priſonment. That he might not truſt his life and 
throat in the hands of a barber, he made his daugh- 
ters ſhave him, who were then very young ; and when 
they were grown up, he took the ſciſſars and razor 
out of their hands, and taught them to ſinge off his 
hair and beard with nut-ſhells ; [a] and at lai did this 
office himſelf, evidently not caring to rely any longer 
upon his own daughters. He never went by night 
into the apartments of his wives, without cauſing 
them to be thoroughly ſearched, and with great care. 
His bed was eacompalied with a very large and deep 
entrenchment, having a draw- bridge, which opened 
« paſt ſſage to it. After he had well bolted and barred 
the doors of his chamber, he raiſed this bridge, that 
he might ſlecp ſecurely. [3] Neither his brother, nor 
his ſvn, were allowed to come into his chamber, with- 
out changing their clothes, and being ſearched by 
the guards. Can a lite of ſuch continual jealouſy and 
terror be properiy called reigning, or even living? 

c] A King, who really deſerves that name, needs no 
guards but for form, and the outward ſplendor of ma- 
jeſty; [A4] as he lives in the midſt of his own family, 


lecs 

E] Cic. lib. 5. Tuſc. Quæſt. n. tus, nihil præſidio eget: arma or- 

58, 62. namenti cauſa habet. Sen. lib. 1. 
12] Lib. 2. de Off. n. 25. de Clem. cap. 13. 


{5} blut. f in vit. Dion. [4] Quod tutius imperium eff, 
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ſees none but his own children wherever he goes, viſits 
none but his friends, and is always in a country com- 
mitted to his care and tenderneſs ; whillt all his ſub- 
ics, inſtead of fearing him, are only afraid for him. 

What compariſon, [e] ſays Tully, in one of his 
books of Tuſculan Quettions, is there between the 
wretched and fearful life of Dionyſus the tyrant, and 
that of Plato, Archytas, and a great many other phi- 
loſophers, who lived at the lame time? This prince, 
in the midſt of pomp and grandeur, condemned by his 
own choice to a kind of dungeon, excluded the con- 
verſation of all good men, paſſed his life with ſlaves, 
wretches, and barbarians, regarding every man as an 
enemy, who ſet a juſt value upon liberty, employed 
only in murder and bloodſhed, and ſpending his days 
and nights in continual terror. The others, united by 
the ſame ſentiments of happineſs and taſte of ſtudy, 
formed amongſt themſelves the moſt pleaſing and 
agreeable ſociety that can poſſibly be imagained, ex- 
empt from all care and uneaſineſs, and knowing no 
other pleaſure than what ariſes from the contemplation 
of truth, and the love of virtue, wherein theſe philo- 
ſophers placed the whole happineſs of man. 

[F] *T was in their ſchool, and from their conver- 
ſations, that Dion had imbibed theſe principles and 
ſentiments, which he endeavoured to inſtil into the 
young Dionyſius, exhorting him to govern his ſub- 
jects with humanity and tenderneſs, as a good father 
governs his family. “ Conſider, ſaid he, that the 
« chains which ſupport and ſtrengthen a monarchical 
government, and which your father boaſted he had 
« made as hard to break as adamant, are neither fear 
« nor force, as he imagined, a great number of gal- 
lies, nor a guard of thouſands of barbarians ; but 
e the affection, love and gratitude, which the virtue 
and juſtice of princes raiſe in the hearts of their 
people; and that chains formed by ſuch ſentiments, 


tate munitur ? Quis ſecurior quam ſe] Lib. 3. Tuſc. Queſt. n. 63, 
rex alle, quem non metuunt, ſd 66. 
cui metuunt ſubditi? Syneſ. de [/] Plut. in. vit. Dion. 
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« though more gentle and leſs heavy than others ſo 
« hard and (tiff, are however much ſtronger with re- 
« gard to duration, and contribute more firmly to 
ce the ſupport of the ſtate : that beſides, a prince is 
« neither honoured, nor eſteemed, for being richly 
« apparalled, for his furniture or retinue, or for 
« ſpending his days in luxury and pleaſures, if he has 
« no advantage in point of reaſon and underſtanding 
« over the lealt of his ſubjects, and is fo wholly em- 
« ployed in the decoration of his body apartments, 
« as to neglect adorning the palace of his mind as 
« becomes the majeſty of a king.“ 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


Of the Roman HISTORx. 
I OW prejudiced ſoever Livy may ſeem, in fa- 


vour of the people whoſe hiſtory he writes, we 
cannot deny, but the high encomium he gives them in 
the beginning of his work, is very well grounded; 
and it muſt be owned with him, that there never was 
a republic more powerful, or governed with greater 
juſdce, or more abundant in glorious examples; where 
avarice and luxury were later introduced, or where 
poverty and frugality were had in ſo great honour 
during ſo great a length. Cæterum, ſays Livy, aut me 
amor negotii ſuſcepti fallit, aut nulla unquam reſpublica 
nec major, nec ſunctier, nec bonis exemplis ditior fuit; 
nec in quain tem ſere avaritia luxurieque immigraverint; 
nec uli lantus ac lemaiu paupertati ac parſimoniæ honcs 
faerit. 

Providence, having ſhewn in Nebuchadnezzar, Cy- 
rus, and Alexander, with what caſe it ſubverts the 
greateſt empires and erects new ones, was pleaſed to 
eſtabliſn one of a very different Kind, which ſhould in 
no reſpect reſemble the impetuoſity of the former, or 
be owing to thoſe tumultuous circumſtances, wherein 
chance ſeemed to have a greater ſhare than wiſdom ; 
an empire, which was to increaſe by juſt degrees and 
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proportions, which ſhquid conquer by method, and 
grow ſtrong by the witdom of counlets and patience ; 
whole power thould be the fruit of every human vir- 
tue, and which in all theſe particulars ſhould detcrve 
to become the model of every other government. 
With this view ſuch diſtant foundations were laid, as 
were ſufficient to ſupport the mighty edifice deſigned 
to be raiſed upon them. Providence had made pre- 
parations for it, by a long ſucceſſion of great men, 
and a chain of ſingular events, which the heathen 
world could not avoid admiring, and over which they 
were forced to own the divinity preſided, [g] Livy 
in the beginning of his hiſtory ſays, that the original 
and foundation of the greateſt empire in the world 
could be no other than the work of the fates, and the 
effect of the peculiar protection of the gods. [Y] He 
makes Romulus declare, as ſoon as he is admitted 
into heaven, that it is the will of the gods, that Rome 
ſhould become the capital of che- univerſe, and that no 
human power ſhould be able to withſtand it. [i] He 
induſtriouſly enumerates the prodigies which from the 
firſt foundation of che city announced its tuture great- 
neſs, and takes notice of a kind of ſecret inſtinct and 
certain foreſight of the power for which it was in- 
tended, in ſeveral of thoſe who governed it at firit. 
e] Laſtly, Plutarch ſays in expreſs terms, that who- 
cver confiders the conduct and actions of the Romans 
with the leaſt attention, mull clearly diſcover, that 
they could never have attained to that height of glory 
they did, If the gods had not taken care of them trom 
the beginning, and there had not been ſomething mi- 
raculous and divine in their ori ginal. And in a another 
place, which in my opinion 15 well worth notice, [/] 
he 


Le] Debebatur, ut opinor, fatfs 
tant origo urbis maximique lecun- 
dum deorum opes imperu principi- 
um. Liv. lib. 1. n. 4. 

] Abi, nuncia Romanis, Cœ- 
Feltcs ita velle, ut mea Roma ca- 
put orbis terrarum fit. . . . Sciant- 
que, & ita poſteris tra lant, nullas 
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opes humanas armis Romanis re- 
eite Te pof! !le bi l. n. 16 
i] Inter principia condendi hu- 
jus 0; peris, (Cap'te li) moviſſe nu- 
men ad . im tanti imperit 
molc n traditur deos. Ibid. n. 55. 
e] Plut. in vit. Romul. 
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he attributes that incredible rapidity of conqueſts, 


which aſtoniſhed the univerſe, not to the efforts of 


human prudence and valour, but to the ſpecial pro- 
tection of the gods, whoſe favour, like an impetuous 
wind, in the ſwift progreſs of ſucceſſes, ſeemed in 
haſte to augment and extend the Roman power. 

It is of the hiſt tory of this people that I am now 
undertaking to give ſome idea, To this end I ſhali 
produce only ſome ſele pieces of it, as J have done 
already in treating the hiſtory of the Greeks; and | 
ſhall chuſe ſuch as will beſt explain the character and 
ſpirit of the Roman people, and which preſent the 

reateſt virtues and molt excellent examples. I ſhall 
alſo add ſome reflections, to ſhew youth, in what man- 
ner they may make the beit advantage of what they 
read. 

The firſt piece of this hiſtory ſhall treat of the foun- 
dation of the Roman empire by Romulus and Numa; 
the ſecond of the expulſion of the Kings, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of liberty; the third ſhall be much larger, 
though it takes in but the ſpace of about fifty years, 
from the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, to the 
deſeut ot Perſeus king of Macedon, during which the 
greateſt events in the Roman hi tary happened; and 
the fourth and laſt ſhall be of the changing the Ro 
man republic into a monarchy, foretold in a partic u- 
lar manner by Poly bius in his hiſtory. 


The Finsm Pike of the Roman HISToRx. 


be FOUNDATION of the Roman EMPIRE 7; 
Romvrius and NV uA. 


V L. find all the principles and foundations of the 
Roman greatneſs united in Romulus and Nu— 
ma, the cauſes of its riſe and continuance, the max- 


ims of its policy, the rules of its government, the pe- 
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culiar genius of its people, and the ſpirit with which 
it was animated in its whole conduct, and in all its 
different circumſtances for above twelve hundred 
vears. Twas in theſe two reigns the Roman people 
imbibed the peculiar and lingular characters by which 
they were afterwards diſtinguiſhed with ſo much glory 
and ſucceſs ; and which took ſo deep root, that they 
ſurvived without alteration, not only during the time 
of the kings and of the republic, but under the em- 
perors, and even to the diſſolution of the empire. 


The firſt, CHARACTER of th? Romans. 
VALOUR. 


One of the prevailing characters of the Romans 
was, that they were a warlike, enterpriſing, victorious 
people, devoting themſelves entirely to the profeſſion 
of arms, and preferring the glory ariſing from mili— 
tary expeditions, to every thing beſides. Their foun- 
der Romulus ſcems to have inipired them with this 
diſpoſition. This prince, brought up from his in- 
fancy to the laborious fatigues of hunting, and accuſ- 
tomed to contend with robbers, obliged afterwards 
to defend the privileg ges of the aſy lum he had opened, 
and having no other ſubjects in his new kingdom, 
than a band of reſolute, deiperare, and ſavage tcllows, 
who had no hopes of ſecurity for their perſons but in 
force, and, having no poileliions, were able to ſub- 
Ts only by the {word ; this prince, I lay, was wont 
to have always the {word in his hands, and paſſed his 
reign in ſucceRively making war upon the Sabines, 
the Fidenates, the Veians, and all the neighbouring 
people. 

He placed military courage in great honour, by the 
frequent victories he gained, and his own perſonal 
exploits. And the glory, with which he was twice 
{cen to enter Rome, bearing a trophy at the head ot 
his conquering troops, amidſt a large train of cap- 
tives, and the acclamations of all the people, gave 
place to the triumphs which were introduced in aiter- 
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ages, and were at the fame time a molt powerful in- 
centive to the ambition vl the generals, and the higheſt 
pitch of grandeur to which they could aſpire. Ro- 
mulus was no leis careful to animate the courage of 
the common ſoldiers by rewards and different mili- 
tary honours, than by the allurement of the conquered 
lands, which he divided among them. 


The SECOND CHARACTER of the Romans. 


PavopentTt MEASURES taken ſor EXTENDING their 
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Another great character of the Romans conſiſts in 
the wiſe meaſures they always took for extending and 
aggrandizing their empire, whereof Romulus had ſet 
them an example. This prince, perſuzded that the 
power of a {tate conſiſted in the multitude of its ſub- 
jects, made uſe of two expedients for augmenting the 
number of his. 

The firit was the moderate and prudent uſe he made 
of his victories and conqueſts. Inſtead of treating the 
vanquiſhed as his enemies, according to the cuſtom cf 
other conquerors, by cutting them off, plundering 
them of their eltects, reducing them to flavery, or 
forcing them, by the ſeverity of the yoke impoſed 
upon them, to hate the new government, he looked 
upon them all as his natural ſubjects, made them hve 
with him in Rome, communicated to them all the pri- 
vileges of the ancient citizens, adopted their feaſts an 
ſacribces, left the way cpen for them indifferently to 
all civil and military employments; and by all thelc 
advantages making the good of the ſtate a common 

intereſt, he attached them to it by ſuch powerful and 
voluntary ties, as they were never after tempted to 
break through. 

The Romans having always at heart a tacit prelci- 
ence of the grandeur to which they were deſtined, 

wncvually oblerved this maxim of profound and be- 
neficial policy. We know it was uſually the general 
himſelf, who had conquered a city or a province, that 
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became the protector of them, that pleaded their cauſe 
in the ſenate, that defended their rights and intereſts, 
and, forgetting his title of congueror, remembered 
only that of patron and father, to treat them all as 
his clients and children, 

The ſecond expedient employed by Romulus, was 
not to diſdain the admiſſion of ſnepherds, ſlaves, and 
men of no ſubſtance or family, into the number of 
his ſubjects and citizens. [n] He knew the begin- 
nings of cities and ſtates, as of all other human things, 
were weak and obſcure, and that the founders of ſtates 
had thence taken occaſion to feign, that their firſt in- 
habitants were the offspring or ſons of the carth. He 
received therefore all fugitives into his aſylum, 
whom the love of liberty, and proſecutions for debts, 
or other reaſons, obliged to ſcek a retreat. This 
firſt conceſſion, joined to the feaſt of the Saturnalia, 
which Numa afterwards inſtituted, in which the maſ- 
ters admitted their flaves to a ſhare in the ſame enter- 
tainment, and lived with them in a ſtate of perfect 
equality, inſpired the Romans with greater mildneſs 
and good-nature towards their ſlaves, than any other 
republic whatſoever. Every citizen had the power, 
by ſetting his ſlaves at liberty, of making them Roman 
citizens like himſelf, of grat ting them the rank and 
all the privileges annexed to it, and of uniting them 
to the ſtate in ſo ſtrict and honourable a manner, that 
there was no inſtance of any freeman that did not pre- 
fer this new country to the place of his nativity and 
family. 

By theſe two expedients Rome was continually re- 
newed and ſtrengthened. By the ſame means its loſſes 
were repaired, and the places of the ancient families, 
extinct by the accidents of war, ſupplied ; recruits 
were always found ready within itſelf, to fill up the le- 
gions, and ſubjects capable of diſcharging every em- 

] Urbes quoque, ut cætera, tere conſilio condentium urbes, qui 
ex infimo naſci : deinde, quas ſua obſcuram atque humilem concien- 
virtus ac dii juvent, magnas ſibi do ad fe multitudinem, natam 8 


opes magnumque nomen facere.... terra ſibi prolem ementicbantur 
Adjiciendæ multitudinis cauſa; ve- aſylum aperit. Liv. I. 1. p. 8, 9. 
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ployment of peace and war; and when overcharged 
with too great numbers, it was enabled to ſend out 
numerous {warms to live at a diſtance, and to plant 
powerful colonies upon its frontiers, which ſerved as 
bulwarks againſt the enemy, and ſecured the new 
conqueſts. | 

By continually incorporating foreigners, and chang- 
ing them into citizens and members of the ſtate, it 
communicate to them its manners, maxims, ſpirit, 
noble ſentiments, and zeal for the public; and by piv- 
ing them a ſhare in iis power, advantages, and glory, 
it formed a conſtant flouriſhing tare, equally ſupported 
and aggrandized from without and within. | 

[u] The Romans always avoided the capital fault 
of Pericles, though otherwiic one of the greateſt po- 
liticians that ever Greece had, in declaring” that none 
ſhould be held as natural and true Athenians, but ſuch 
as had both Athenian fathers and mothers. By this 
iingle decree, which excluded above one quarter of 
tne citizens, he extremely weakened the common- 
wealth. He diſabled it from making conqueſts, or 
maintaining them; and being obliged to reſt ſatisfied 

1th having the conquered towns for allies or tribu- 
taries, inſtead of uniting them to himſelf as members 
of the body of the itate, and parts of the republic, 
according to the principles of the Romans, he ſoon 
ſaw them ſhake off their new yoke, and aſſert their 
liberty. 

[9] Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus juſtly looks upon the 
cuſtom introduced by Romutus, of incorporating the 
conquered cities and nations into the ſtate, as a molt 
excellent maxim of policy, and what principally con- 
tributed to the cftabliſhment and ſupport of the Ro- 
man grandeur, He obſerves, that it was the con- 
tempt or ignorance of this maxim, which ruined the 
power of Greece, diſabled Sparta from recovering 1t- 
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a ſelf after the battle of Leuctra, and loſt the Thebans 


and Athenians the empire of Greece for ever, after 
that of Cheronea ; whereas the Roman republic has 
been ſeen to ſurvive the molt bloody defeats, and to 
ſend new armies into the field, idill are NUMEFOUS 
than thoſe they had loſt. 

The emperor Claudius, in an excellent d:{court- he 
made to the ſenate, to juſtify: his having granted the 
privileges of Roman citizens to the people of Gaul, 
has judiciouſly obſerved, | p| that what ruined the 
republics of Lacedemon and Athens, was the ex- 
treme difference they made between their own citizens 
and the conquered ſtates, treating the Jait always as 
foreigners, keeping them always diſtinct from the 
community, and thereby preventing them trom havin 
any concern in the good of the public; whereas the 
founder of Rome, by a far more profound policy, in- 
corporated the people he conquered into the number 
of his citizens, and, on the very day he had fought 
againſt them as enemies, received them as members 
of the ſtate, admitted them to all the privileges of na- 
tural ſubjects, and engaged them out of intereſt to de- 
fend the very city which they had lately attacked. 

It was principally by this means, as we have already 
obſerved, that the largeit empire that ever was, made 
up a body, whoſe parts were all united far more by 
affection than fear. The Romans had colonics in all 
countries, and the people of all the provinces were ad- 
mitted to ſhare in the government of the ſtate, with- 
out almoſt any difference between them and the con- 
querors. [q] The two Gauls were filled wich conſular 
families. The civil and military employments were 


[#] Quid aliud exitio Lacede- man armies, to the citizens of 
moniis & Athenienſihus ſuit, quan- Treves and Langres) Ipſi plerum- 
quam armis pollerent, niſi quod que legionibus noſtris præſidetis: 
victos pro alienigenis arcebant? Ar ipft has aliaſque provincias e 
conditor noſter Romulus tantum i Nihil ſeparatum, clauſumve. . 
pientia valuit, ut pleroſque popoſos Proinde pacem & urbem, quam 
codem die hoſtes, dein ces habne- victi victoreſque eodem jure obtin 
nit. Tacit. Annal. lib. 11. c. 24. mus, amate, colite. Tacit. Hiſt, 

[9] Cetera in communi ſita ſunt: lib, 4. cap. 74. 

(ſaid Cerealis, general of the Ro- 
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alike ſupplied by Romans and the natives of the coun. 
try. St. Auguſtine ſomewhere obſerves, that at Car. 
thage it was hard to diſtinguiſh between the free and 
the conquered, her citizens and thoſe of Rome having 
all things ſo much in common, and the government ſo 
equally ſhared between them both. 

This principle of policy, ſo conſtantly obſerved by 
the Romans in all ages, is very worthy our attention, 
and may be of great uſe to us. Haughtineſs and ſeve- 
rity ſerve only to keep up a dangerous diviſion, which 
will break out upon the firſt occaſion. Good treat- 
ment on the contrary makes a conqueror beloved, 
gains the affections of the new government, oblite- 
rates ancient grudges, and as a conquered people ſerve 
generally as a frontier, their fidelicy becomes a firmer 
and ſurer barrier than all bulwarks whatſoever. 


The THIRD CHARACTER of the RoMans. 


Their WisE DELIBERATIONS 71 the SENATE, 


The third character is the wiſdom of the ſenate, 
which began under Romulus to afſume a fixed and 
ſettled form. [7] The ſenate was the public council 
of the nation, always ſubſiſting, not compoſed of ar- 
bitrary members, but made up of perſons choſen out 
of the moſt conſiderable families. The ſenators, in- 
tereſted by their fortunes and dignities in the ſucceſs 
of the government, and capable of governing wiſely 
through their age and experience, held the balance 
even, between the ſovereign authority of the prince, 
and the weakneſs of the people, and ſupplied a num- 
ber of magiſtrates, well formed and prepared for the 


Lr] Majores noſtri, cum regum cuſtolem. ee , propugnato- 
poteſtatem non tuliſſent, ita ma- rem co verum, Hujus ordinis 
giſtratus annuos cgreaverunt, ut con- avtoritatc uti magiſtratus & quak 
ilium Senatus reipublicæ præpone- minittros gravilumi conſilii eſſe vo- 
rent ſempiternum : deligerentur au- Juerunt: Senatum autem ipſum 
tem in 1d confilium ab univerſo po- proximorum ordinum ſplendore 
pulo adituſque in illum ſummum contirmori, plebis libertatem & 
ordinem omnium civium induſtriz commoda tueri atque augere voluc- 
ac virtuti pateret. Senatum rcip. kunt. Cic. Orat, pro Sext. n. 137- 
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1 greateſt employ ments by an excellent education, and 
replete with knowledge and ſentiments ſuperior to the 
| vulgar. They were called Fathers, Patres, that on the 


one ſide they might remember they were placed in a 


| high ſtation, and held a rank of diſtinction, in order 
to their being the protectors of the people, whoſe ad- 
vantage they ought to procure with the vigilance, zeal, 
and the diſintereſtedneſs of a parent; and, on the other 


hand, that the people might be reminded of the re- 


ſpect and affection they were obliged to bear them, 


and the confidence they ought to have in their coun- 


* ſel, credit and protection. 


This ſenate was 1n all after-ages the firmeſt ſupport, 
the principal ſtrength, and greateſt refuge of the ſtate, 
even under the emperors. We all know the famous 
ſpeech of Cineas, whom Pyrrhus ſent on an embaſly 
to the Romans. Upon his return he told his maſter, 
the grandeur and majeſty of the Roman ſenate was 
ſuch, [5] that they ſeemed to him like an aſſembly of 
kings. [7] The glory and duration of the empire 
ſays the emperor Otho upon occaſion of an inſurrec- 
tion, wherein he was apprehenſive for the ſenate) does 


not he in buildings nor in outward magnificence. 


Whatever is but material is a trifle z it may be de- 
ſtroyed and repaired, without any eſſential alteration. 
But to ſtrike at the authority of the ſenate, is to attack 
the being of the ſtate, and the ſafety of the prince. 

| ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the ſenate in ano- 
ther place, when I ſhall more particularly enquire into 
the form of government eſtabliſhed in the Roman 
republic, 


| [s] Quem qui ex regibus con- congeſtu lapidum ftare creditis ? 
Kare dixit, unus veram ſpeciem Muta iftz & inanima intercidere ac 
Romani ſenatus cepit. Liv. lib. 9. reparari promiſcua ſunt : æternitas 
In. 17, rerum, & pax gentium, & meacum 
(e] Quid? Vos pulcherrimam veſtra ſalus, incolumitate ſenatus 


hans wibem domibus & tectis, & firmatur, Tacit, hiſt, lib, 1. c. 84. 
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The FOURTH CHARACTER. rect 
The STRICT UNION of all Pa RTS of the STaTY, 1 
naſl 
The Roman people were at firſt no other than: care 
confuſed multitude, made up of the tumultuous and firm 
accidental union of ſeveral perſons, of different cha. thou 
racters and intereſts, inclinations and profeſſions, and teſti 
full of jealouſies and animoſities. To put an end to ſenat 
this diverſity, ſo prejudicial to the ſolid eſtabliſhmen; ture, 
of the ſtate, Romulus began with dividing his cit] pute: 
zens into tribes and legions. [u] And Numa after cably 
wards, ſtriking more deeply at the root of the evil, al both 
ſembled all of the ſame trade and buſineſs, and forme! other. 
them into companies, by aſſigning them peculiar fei preter 
tivals and ceremonies, that by theſe new engagement 
of religion and pleature, they might be induced to for 
get the difierence of their ancient original. Love 
[x] But nothing contributed fo much to the ſettling 
a perfect concord in this infant ſtate, as the right d One 
patronage eſtabliſhed by Romulus; becauſe by th crown, 
Joining the patricians with the plebeians, the rich vi of that 
the poor, in very ſtrict and ſacred ties, he ſeemed ti to lone 
make but one family of the whole people. The fi: The m 
were called patrons or protectors, and the others c him ar 
ents. The patrons were engaged by their very nam bis citi; 
to protect their clients upon ail occaſions, as a fathe: [2] 
does his children; to aſſiſt them with their advice, city, ar 
their intereſt, and their care; to manage and carry Roman: 
their ſuits, if they had any; in a word, to do all kin called & 
of good offices for them. The clients, on the ot and had 
hand, paid the utmoſt honours to their patrons, 1} tie ſcier 
ſpected them as ſecond fathers, contributed out d puiloſop 
their ſubſtance to the portions of their daughters conduct, 
caſe they were poor, to redeem their children if take and ther 
captive by the enemy, and to ſubſiſt themſelves WW 40d flu 
fallen under any diſgrace. We have already obſervecgy vorks of 
that in the later ages, not only particular perſons, bu , ng. 
Lu] Plut. in vit. Num, [x] Dionyſ. Halicarn. Antiq. Row. BW: 72 
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V hole cities and provinces, were put under the pro- 
* tection of the great men of Rome. 

This union of the citizens, as Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus obſerves, thus formed from the beginning, and 
carefully cemented by Romulus, was afterwards {0 
firmly eitabliſhed, that for above fix hundred years, 
though the republic was continually torn by the in- 
teſtine diviſions which ſubſiſted fo long between the 
ſenate and people, they never cam? to an open rup- 
ture, or engaged in a civil war; [y] but their diſ- 
putes, how warm and violent ſoever, were always ami- 
cably compromiſed, upon the remonſtrances made on 
both ſides ; each party mutually complying with the 
other, and making ſome abatements of their rights or 
pretenſions. 


The FIFTH CHARACTER, 


Love of SIz4PLICITY, FRUGALITY, Poverty, 
LaBoUR and AGRICULTURE. 


One of Numa's firſt cares, after he came to the 
crown, was to inſpire his new ſubjects with the love 
of that labour, fimplicity, and poverty, which were 
ſo long practited and eſteemed among the Romans. 
The manner of his advancement to the throne gave 
him a right to recommend all theſe virtues ſtrongly to 
his citizens. 

[2] Numa generally reſided at Cures, his native 
city, and the capital of the Sabines, from whence the 
f ; 
Romans, after their union with that nation, were 
called Quirites. He was naturally inclined to virtue, 
and had beſides improved his mind by the ſtudy of all 
the ſciences that were known in his age, and eſpecially 
© pallolophy, which had a great ſhare in his whole 
conduct, His delight was the country and ſolitude, 
and there he employed himſcif in tilling the ground, 
3 > 
| and ſuucying the wonders of Divine Power in the 
works of nature. 
[3] Tags 2 Axel d- Dion. 
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Whilſt he was enjoying this pleaſing retirement, 
the Roman embaſſadors came to tell him, that the 
two parties which divided Rome were at laſt united 
in the choice of him for their king. This news trou- 
bled, but did not diſcompoſe him. He repreſented 
to them how dangerous it was for a man, who waz 
happy and content with the life he led, to pals on a 
ſudden, to one directly oppoſite to it.“ I have been 
«& brought up, ſays he to them, in the ſevere diſci. 
pline of the Sabines; and, except the time I ſpend 
c to ſtudy and know the Deity, I am wholly taken 
« up in agriculture and feeding my flocks. If they 
« think they ſee any thing valuable in me, it muſt be 
qualities which ſhould keep me at a diſtance from 
ce a throne; the love of eaſe, a life of retirement and 
c application to ſtudy, an extreme averſion for war, 
<« and a great fondnels for peace. Would it be right 
« for me to enter into a city, which reſounds in al 
« quarters with the noiſe of arms, and breathes no- 
&« thing but war; and attempt to teach a people ve. 
&« neration for the gods, the love of juſtice, the hs 
« tred of war and violence, who ſeem to be far more 
+ defirous of a general than a king.” 

Numa's refuſal ſerved only to make the Romans re- 
double their ſolicitations. They preſſed and conjures 
him not to involve them again in a freſh ſeditton, 
which muſt inevitably end in a civil war, as he was th: 
only perſon upon whom the two parties could agree. 

When the embaſſadors were withdrawn, his father 
and Martius his kinſman uſed their utmoſt endes 
vours to prevail upon him to accept of the crown. 
Though you think it, ſaid they, no pleaſure rol 
& up great riches, becauſe you are ſatisfied with! 
little; nor have any ambition to command, becauk 
« you enjoy a greater and more real glory, which; 
« that of virtue; yet conſider, that to reign well! 
% paying God the homage and worſhip which is mo! 
<« agreeable to him. *Tis God who calls you to tl: 
« throne, as not caring to let the talent of juſtice, i 

&« has bleſſed you with, he idle and uſeleſs. Dont 
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therefore decline the acceptance of the royal dig- 
nity, as it opens to a wiſe man the vaſteſt held for 
great and glorious actions. By this means the OUS 
may be nobly ſerved, and the! minds of men 1nſen- 
ſibly civilized, and en to the dutics of reli- 
gion; for ſubje ects naturally conform to the manners 


A 
* 


** 
* 


* 
** 


* 
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Lad 
** 


of their princes. The Romans loved Tatius, chough 


« he was a foreigner, and have conlecfated the me- 
« mory of Romulus by the divine honours they now 


* pay him. Who can tell whether this victorious peo- 
ple is not tired of war? and whether, enriched as 
they are, with {polls and triumphs, they do not de- 
4 fire a prince of moderation and jade, who may 


« govern them peaceably under good laws and a mild 


'« adminiſtration ? But though they ſhould continue as 


« fond of war as ever, 1s ir not better to divert the 


fury of their paſſion, by taking the reins into your 


« hand, and uniting your country and the whole na- 


* tion of the Sabines with ſo powerful and flouriſhing 


« city, by the ties of amity and friendſhip.” 

Numa could not reſiſt ſuch ſtrong and wiſe remon- 
ſtrances, and immediately ſet forward on his journey. 
The ſenate and people of Rome went out to meet him, 
with a wonderful deſire of ſeeing him. The opinion 
tzey had long conceived of his probity, was very much 
increaſed by the account the emballadors had given 


them of his moderation. [a] They conceived 4 man 


mult be exceeding wiſe, that was c: pable of refuſing a 


pr and could look with inditierence and con- 

tempt upon what the reſt of mankind conſidered a 

the height of all human grandeur and happinets, 
Numa preferved the {ame virtues upon the throne, 


which he had brought to it. So far as decency would 
admit in his ſtation, he lived with the lame ſimplicity 
and modeſty as in private life. He was a perfect mo- 
del of royal virtue, and tempered the majeſty of the 
prince with the moderation of the philoſopher, or ra- 
ther heigh tened it by an additional ſplendor, in making 
Pit more amiable, and of greater force Contented to 


fo} Dienyſ. Halic. lib. 2. 
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attract reſpec by his truly royal qualities, he baniſhe! 


all the vain appearances of greatneſs, which only im. 
pole upon the ſenſes, and which his virtue did n- 
He lived without p@mp, without luxury, and 
On the very day that he came to the 
crown, he diſcharged the cohort which Romulus kat 
always about his perfon, [5] declaring, 
neither diſtruſt thote who placed a confidence in him, 


want. 
without guards. 


O 


nor command men who diſtruſted him. 


He then divided the conquered lands among thy 


poor citizens, to divert them from injuſtice by 
Jawful fruits of their labour, and inſpire them with 


the love of peace by the cares of agriculture, to whic ch 
He reſtrained and Julled their ov: 


it is neceſſary. 


that he would 


earneſt paſſion for war, by the pleaſures of a quiet li 


and uſcful employments. 


That he might attach ther! 
to the cultivation of their lands by a concern for tic: 
own intereſt, he diſtributes them into boroughs, give 


them inſpectors and overſeers, viſits often him! 


their labour in the ficld, judges of the maſters by t 

work, railes ſuch to employ ments as he found to 0: 
laborious, diligent, and induſtrious, and reprin 
the Nothful and negligent. 


And by theſe different: 


means, ſup ported by his own example, and cont: 


by his perſuaſion, he raiſed huſbandry to ſo great 1: 


Mare 


1161100 


nour, [c] that in after- ages the generals of the arn 


and principal magiſtrates were ſo rar from configeri 2 


country buſin els as below them, that they gloried :: 
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Puri 1cnt's Scrip- 
torum admoncor, apud anti quos 
ſtros tulſle glarit curam'ruſtica- 
ane EX qu. 1 tius Cincinna- 
bſeſſi conſulis & Exercitus li- 
Berator, al 2ratro vocal us ad dicta- 
turam venerit; ac minus, f: Acibus 
165 fitis, CuoO5S 10 1. 141 us victor 
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and the Roman people were not aſhamed to confer 
the command of their armies, and entrult the ſafety 
of the ſtare to thoſe illuſtrious huſbandmen, whom 
they had taken from the plough, and obliged to quit 
the care of their lands, to aſſume that of the itare. 

4] Scipio Africanus, after he had conquered Han- 
nibal, broke up the ground himſelf, according to the 
cuſtom of his predeceſſors, planted and grafted his 
trees, and did all country buſineſs. Every body knows 
how much the elder Cato, ſurnamed the Cenſor, ap- 

lied himſelf to agriculture, about which he has even 
left behind him tome directions. [e] Tully in his 
beautiful oration in favour of Roſcius, is extremely 
ſevere againſt the accuſer of his client, for departing 
from the manners of the ancients, and urging againſt 
Roſcius his retirement into the country as an evident 
proof of his father's hatred for him; ſince by the ſame 
principle he might have reflected upon the honour 
and probity of Attilius, whom the Roman embaſſadors 
found actually in the field employed in fowing his 
lands. Our anceſtors, ſays he, had a very different 
« way of thinking; and by ſuch a conduct raiſed the 
e republic from a weak and low condition, to 13 
* powerful and flouriſhing a ſtate. They carefully 
* cultivated their own lands, without coveting thoſe 
of their neighbours, through mean and iniatiable 
e avarice z and by that means enriched the republic, 
* and enlarged the Roman empire with ſuch a num- 
ber of lands, cities and nations.” 


* 
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prxeſſe 


(A] In hoc angulo ille Carthagi- 
nis horror. Scipio, abluebat corpus 
laboribus ruſticis feiſum: exercebat 
enim opere fe terramque (ut mos 
tat priſcis) ipie lubigebat. Senec. 
epiſt. 86. 

e] Ne tu, Eruci, accuſator eſſes 
ndiculus, ſi illis temporibus natus 
elles, cum ab aratro arceſſebantur 
qui conſules ſierent. Etenim, qui 
agro colendo flagitium 
putes, profectòd illum Attilium, 
quem ſua manu ſpargentem ſemen, 
qui miſſi exant, convenerunt, homi- 


nem turpiſſimum atque inhoneſtiſſi- 
mum judicares. At hercule majurcs 
noſtr! lunge aliſer & deillo & de cute- 


ris talibus virisexiſtimabant. Itaqus 
ex minima tennifiimague epublica 
maximam & florentikmam nobis 
reliquerunt. Suos enim agros ſtu- 


dioſe colchant, non alicros cupidè 
appetebant: quibus r 
& urbibus, & n2tionibus, rempub- 
licam, atque hoc imperium & po- 
puli R. nomen anzerunt. Cic, Orat, 
pro 8. Kolc, Amr, n. 30. 
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But this love of labour and a country life did not 
only contribute to the conqueſts and grandeur of the 
Roman empire; it alſo ſerved to ſupport for ſo many 

ages thoſe noble ſentiments, that generoſity and dilin- 
tereſtedneſs, which rendered the Roman name ſtill 
more illuſtrious than all their moſt famous victories. 
For it muſt be owned, [/] there is a very near rela- 
tion between this innocent country life, and wiſdom, 
of which it is in a manner the ſiſter; g] it may juſtly 
be looked upon- as an excellent ſchool of ſimplicity, 
frugality, juſtice, and all the moral virtues. 

Numa, brought up in this ſchool, inſpired not only 
his own ſubjects, but the neighbouring cities, with the 
fame taſte and ſentiments, as Plutarch obſerves in the 
beautiful deſcription he has left us of his reign. For 
the Romans were not the only people that were 
calmed and civilized by the juſtice and pacific diſpoſi- 
tion of this excellent king, but all the cities round 
about, in which, as if a gentle gale had breathed upon 
them from Rome, there might be diſcerned an ad- 
mirable change of manners, and, inſtead of an eager 
paſſion for war, a fervent ee of living in peace, 
of cultivating their lands, of educating their children 
in tranquillity, and ſerving the gods in quiet. Nothing 
was to be {cen throughout the country, but entertain- 
ments, diverſions, ſacriſices, feſtivals, and rejoicing; 
at one another's houſes, without any apprehenſion or 
umbrage, as if the wiſdom of Numa had been a rich 
ſource, from whence virtue and juſtice had flowed into 
the minds of the different people, and diffuſed into 
their hearts the ſame tranquillity that reigned in his. 

In ſhort, during the whole reign of Numa there was 
not the leaſt appearance of war, or diſpoſition to re- 
volt; and the ambition of reigning never led any per- 
lon to conſpire againſt him, But, whether the reſpet 
for his eminent virtue, or the fear of the Deity which 


75 Res ruſt ca, ſine dubita- [ g] Vita ruſtica parſimoniæ, di- 
tione, proxima & quui conſangui- ligentiæ, juſtitiæ magiſtra eſt. Oats 
1 fapicatiz ct. Colum. de re pro Rolc, Amer. n. 75. 
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protecte ed him, diſarmed guilt; or that heaven by a 
ſingular favour took a pleature j in preſerving that happy 
reign from every attempt that might jully the « glory or 
diſturb the joy of it, his was a proof and: -xumple of 
that great truth, which [Y] Plato venture! to pro- 
nounce Reo, -_ Ing PR of govern ment, he 


il TER be — aVour 0 775 e gods, i ova ne POWer . 
loſophy uniting in the ſame perſon, render virtie viclo- 
11a: over vice. For the wiſe prince is not only happy, 
but makes thoſe happy alſo who hear the words he 
utters. He has ſcarce ever occaſion to make uſe of 
force or menaces to reduce his tubjects, who, having 
{o illuſtrious a model of virtue continually before their 
eyes in the life of their prince, are naturally inclined 
to imitate him, and lead a happy and unblameable life 
with him, which is the beſt effect of a wiſe govern- 
ment; as on the other ſide, the molt ſolid glory of a 
prince, is to be able to inſpire his ſubjects with ſo no- 
ble an inclination, and to lead them to a life of ſuch 
perfection; which no body ever knew better how to 
do than Numa. 
have thought myſelf obliged to expatiate a little 
unon the reaſons of Numa for refuſing the crown ; the 


_ motives which induced him to accept of it; the 3 


lent rules he obſerved in his government, and the 
beautiful deſcription that Plutarch gives of the won- 
derful effects of his reign, founded upon juſtice and 
the love of peace. T his character is great, and almoit 
fincular in hiſtory ; and I think it the duty of a maſter 
to give his ſcholars a quit ſenſe of the paſſages, which 
abound with ſuch fine ſe neiments, and are fo proper 
at the fame time to form bath the heart and the 
underſtanding, 


J Lih. g. de Rep. gerent, omne ſuum ſtudium in doc- 
L Atque ille quidem princeps trina & ſapientia collocaſſent. Hanc 
ingenii & doctrinæ Plato, tum de- conjunctionem videlicet potettatrs & 
raue Ber beatas Ar MCAS Putt ſapientice faluti cent cvitatibus 


vit, ft, aut decti & f. pientes hlomi- elle poit-, Cic, epilt, 1. ad Quint, 
des eas legere ccepiſſont; wat, qui re- fratr. I. 1. 
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The SIXTH CHARACTER. 
WISE Laws 


Numa underſtcod from the beginning of his reign, 
that juſtice, which is the foundation of empires and all 
ſociety, was ſtill more neceſſary to a people nurtured 
in the exerciſe of arms, accuſtomed to ſubſiſt upon ra- 
pine, and to live without diſcipline and government. 
Jo ſoften the terocity of their temper, and reduce ſo 

many different characters to an uniformity, he eſta- 
bliſhed wiſe laws, and recommended the obſervance 
of them by his moderation and mildneſs, by ſetting 
an example of the greateſt virtues, and an unalterable 
love for equity as well towards foreigners as Citizens, 
By this conduct he inſpired his ſubjects with ſo great 
a regard for juſtice, that he quite changed the face of 
the city. And fo great was the zeal for obſerving {uch 

uſeful and ſacred laws, and perpetuating the ſpirit of 
them, that we have conſtantly ſeen at Rome, even 
down to the lateſt emperors, a continual tradition of 
the knowledge of their laws, a kind of ſchool of wile 
legiſlators and famous lawyers, who forming their de- 
cilions upon the pureſt light of reaſon, and the ſureſt 
maxims of natural equity, have compoted that bod) 
of law and the rights of mankind, wh:ch has become 
the admiration of all the world, and been adopted, or 
at leaſt imitated by all civilized nations, who have ex- 
tracted from them the beit part of their laws. 


The SEVENTH CHARACTER 


REL1GION, 


The ſeventh character is a great reſpect for rel. 
gion, and a faithful | dp ce in beginning every 
thing with it, and referring every thing to it. Rom 
lus had already expreſſed a very 1; Lick regard for a" 
glon, as Plutarch obſerves; Yor Numa carried i: 
much farther, and applied himſe!r to give it mote 
luſtre and majeſty. He prel rides the particular rules 
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of it, ſet down at large all its exerciſes and rites, added 
the utmoſt ſolemnity to its ceremonies, and made the 
feſtivals: as agreeable and attractive as poſſible. By 
theſe new ſpectacles of religion, and this trequent com- 


merce with things ſacred, which ſeemed to render the 


Neity prefent in all places, he brought them to a more 
gent 10 d:ipo! ition, made them more tractable and hu- 
mane, and inſenſibly changed their propenſity to vio- 
lence and war, into a love of Juitice and a defire of 
wace, which are the beſt fruits of it. This habit of 
ae e religion into all their actions, influenced 
the people with ſo profound and conſtant a veneration 
ror the divinity, that from that time, and in all after— 
ages, they never created magiſtrates, declared war, 

gave battle, undertook any thing in public or Pri- 
vate, made no marriay res, tuncrals, or journeys, with- 
out ſome act of religion. The care they took to build 
a temple to faith, and to m ν her reſpected as the 
ſacred: guardian of pre om iſe: 5 and engagemoents, and the 
incxorable aven ger of the breach of them, kept the 
people ſo exactly to their words, that the obligation of 
an oath was never held more inviotable by any nation 
hatlocver. 

Polyb: us and ! Livy give the Romans a glorious cha- 
rater in this reſpect. [&] Polybius |; 
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ſays, that when 
once they had taken an oath, they kept it inviolably, 
without 2 ng in necd of any ſecurity, witneiles, or 
written contracts; whereas all _ Precautious Were 
ineffectual among the Greeks. [7] The other ob- 
ſerves, © that the different a nd continual exerciſes of 
ercligion, eſtabliſned by Numa, which gave the Di- 
« vinity ſo conſtant a ſhare in all human actions, had 
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ce poſſeſſed the citizens with ſuch a ſenſe of religion, 
© that a word or an cath had no leſs weight and au- 
% thority at Rome than the fear of the laws, and pu- 
« nihment. Nor did the Romans only aſſume the 
e character and pcaccable diſpoſition of Numa, in 
« forming themſelves upon the example of their king, 
e as by a perfect model; but the neighbouring na- 
c tions, Who before had looked upon Rome leſs as a 
c city than a camp, deſigned to diſturb the peace of 
ce all other people, conceived ſo high a vencration for 
& the prince and his ſubjects, that they would have 
% thought it criminal, and in a manner ſacrilegious, 
ce to have attacked a city fo entirely devoted to the 
« worſhip and ſervice of the gods.” 

In my entrance upon the Roman hiſtory, I thought 
it neceſſary to give firſt ſome idea of this famous peo- 
ple, whoſe principal characters, which rendered them 
10 illuſtrious, and raiſed them to ſo great a ſupertority 
above all other people, are ſo happily united in Ro- 
mulus and Numa, the two founders of their empire. 
We hereby ſee, of what conſequence the firſt impreſ- 
ons are, not only with regard to private perſons, but 
to whole nations; for it is evident that theſe eminent 
virtues, which prevailed in the infancy of Rome, and 
were continually improving and increaſing in after- 
ages, were the occaſton of her conqueſts, and gained 
her the empire of the world, For, as ] Dionyſus 
Halicarnaſſeus judiciouſly obſerves, it is an immutable 
law, and founded in nature itſelf, that whoever are 
tuperior in merit, become ſo jikewife in power and 
authority; and that the people who excel moſt in vir- 
tue and fortitude, ſooner or later will have the com- 
mand over thoſe who have leſs. 
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6 ie SECOND PIECE of Roman HISTORx. 

u- Tie ExpuLS1ON of the KinGs, and ESTABLISH- 

he MENT of LIBERTY. 

in 

g. | HE epocha of the expulſion of the kings, and 

a- the eſtabliſnment of the liberty of Rome, is too 

3 2 conſiderable to be ſlightly paſſed over. This memo- 

of | rable event is the baſis of the moſt famous republic 

or | that ever was; it is the ſource of its proſperity, and of 

ve every thing great and wonderful admired in it. From 

iz, | thence the Roman people farther contracted two ſin- 

he gular branches of their character; the one, an irre- 
concileable abhorrence of regal power, and whatever 

ht bore the leaſt appearance of it; and the other, a vio- 

-0- | lent paſſion for their liberty, of which they were at all 

-n times extremely jealous, almoſt ro an exceſs. The 

ity # reciprocal moderation obſerved by the ſenate and peo- 

o- ple, is a third circumſtance, which well deſerves our 

re. obſervation. 

el- 

ut CHARACTER THE FIRST. 

ent i HATRED of the Royal DicnwirTy. 

nd 

er. Several circumſtances and motives concurred to oc- 

xd MW cafion and confirm the implacable hatred they bore to 

ius regal power. 

ble 1. The diſcontent and averſion which the people of 

are dome had long conceived, againſt the violence and 

ind . tyrannical government of the Tarquins, at laſt broke 

vi- out upon occaſion of the injury offered to Lucretia, x 

m. and the fatal manner in which ſherevenged the prince's | 
crime upon herſelf, by killing herſelf with her own 11 
hands. 

6 2. Theſe diſpoſitions were conſiderably improved 
by the aſtoniſhing reſolution of Brutus the conſul, 
who cauſed his own ſons to be beheaded in his pre- N 
ence, for having entered into a conſpiracy to reſtore © 
the kings. The blood of two ſons, ſpilt by their own ſi 

The !ather, to the dread and aſtoniſhment of all that beheld 3 

it, fl 
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It, gave them a lively ſenſe how dreadiul a calamity i: 
mult be-ro live under the yoke of the Tarquins, as it 
coit ſo dear to redeem them from it. This bloody 

execution, and the tragical pry of L ucretia, which 
were alike horrible to nature, impreſſed in all thei: 

minds ſo ſtrong an averſion to regal power, that even 
in after ages they could not bear fo much as the ſha- 
dow of it; but thoug! * that after the example of 


their anceſtors, they our ht to ſactiſice whatever was 
moſt dear to them, and expoſe themſclves to the ut- 
moſt hazarde, rather than luffar an cvil, which from 
their infancy they were taught to can as the 
greateſt and moſt inſupporta = of all that could beta! 
then 
3. By abandoning the king's treaſures to be bye . 
j Pu. "laces: in town 


dered by the people, puliing down his; 
and country, devoting his els near Rome to! Ma 
to make the reſtitution of them impoſſible, bre i 
the corn upon his lands into the Tyber, they made 
the rupture abſolutely irreconcileable; and the whole 
people, who had ſhared in the inſult and pillage, 
were ſenſible their only ſafety lay in an inflexivic 
reſiſtance. 

4. The ſanguine obſtinacy of the Tarquins, in fa- 
t guing the Ro omans with a long and 155 vere war, and 
in ſtirring up all their neighbour s againit them, | laid 
them under an abſolute necefit ty of de tending them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt. Their repeated engageinents, 
frequent battics, and the death of one of their conſuls, 
who was KI a in the field with the moſt conſider- 
able of the citiz 15, kept up and inflamed their animo- 
ſity, and made oe fear and hatred of the royal ayths- 
rity grow into an habit. One may judge of the ab. 
horrence they had for it from the beginning, by the 
anſwer they gave to the embaſſadors of king | Porſenna, 
ho earneſtly ſolicited the reſtoration of the T arquins. 
[z] They declared they were rather diſpoſed to open 
their gates to the enemy than the kings, and would 


155 1 04 iso 7120 1 1 7 17 A 6 . Ii do d s 8e 4 754 
n] Ita induxifie in num, omnium, ut qui libertati erit in 271 
hoſtibus potius quam egibus portas utbe finis, idem uibi fit, Liv. 1b 
patefacere cam eit voluntatem 2. n. 15. 
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* {oner chuſe to loſe their city, than they would their 


liberty. 

g. The law, which, to prevent any one from at- 

tempting to make himſelf maſter of the republic, em- 

owered all others to kill him before he was juridically 
condemned, proviced that after his death they could 

roduce an evident proof of his having entertained any 
ſuch deſign, ſeemed to arm every citizen indifferently 
againſt the common enemy, th conſtitute every pri- 
vate man a guardian of the public liberty, and to make 
him reſponſible for its preſervation. 

6. The heroic valour of Horatius Cocles, with the 
extraordinary rewards and honours he received, for 
ſingly oppoſing on the bridge the auxiliary forces of 
the Tarquins; the intrepid boldneſs of Scævola, who 
puniſhed his hand for having failed of his blow; the 
courage of Clœlia and her companions ; the triumphs 
decreed to Publicola and his brother Marcus, upon ac- 
count of the victories gained over the kings ; the fu- 
neral oration and ſolemn honours paid to Brutus, as to 
the father of liberty, and afterwards to Publicola in 
acknowledgment of his conſtant love for the republic; 
a!l thefe objects ſtill contributed to inflame their zeal 
tor liberty, and hatred of tyranny ; and as theſe great 
examples excited the admiration of all mankind, they 
inſpired them with an ardent deſire to imitate them. 

7. [o] The ſolemn oath that the people took at the 
Altars, in their own name, and the name of all their 
poſterity, that they never would, upon any pretext 
whatſoever, ſuffer the re- eſtabliſnment of the regal 
power, was in all after- ages as preſent to the people's 
minds, as if they had but lately thrown off the yoke 
of a ſevere and ſhametul ſlavery, 

This averſion, cemented with ſo much blood, and 
ſupported by ſuch powerful motives, was handed 
down from age to age, not only whiltt the republic 
lubſiſted, but under the emperors alſo, and could not 


%] Omnium primum avidum glis poſſet, jurejnrando adegit (Bru. 


rove libertatis populum, ne poſt- tus) neminem Rome paſſuros reg- 
codum flecti precibus aut donis re- nare. Liv, lib, 2. n. 1, 
be 
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be extinguiſhed but with the empire. [p] The at. 
tempt of Manlius, in aſpiring to the crown, blotted 
out the remembrance of all his great actions, and oc- 
caſioned his being thrown down without pity, from 
the ſummit of that very rock which he hag] regained 
from the hand of the enemies. Nothing haſtened 
more the death of Cæſar, than the ſuſpicion he had 
raiſed, that he deſigned to have himſelf declared king. 
His ſucceſſors, beſides the tribunitian power, took 
the titles of Cæſar, Auguſtus, Chief Pontiff, Procon- 
ſul, Emperor, Father of their country; but neither 
their own ambition, nor the flattery of the people 
ever preſumed to go farther, or ſpeak out plain, 
And though they were in poſſeſſion of as abſolute 
power as any king on earth; though ſome of them, 
as Caligula, Nero, Domitian, Commodus, Caracall: 
and Heliogabalus, carried the abule of ſovereign power 
ſo far, as to exerciſe the molt cruel tyranny ; yet none 
of them ever ventured to aſſume the diadem, as it was 
judged the mark of a title, which had ſomething roo 
odious in it for eight or ten centuries to efface; «nd 
what is ſtrange, and almoſt incredible, whilſt their 
impious religion permitted them to ſet up for gods, 
0 more reſerved policy forbad them to pretend to be 
ings. 


CHARACEER Ze SECOND. 


Vn extefſive Lovz of LintrTy, and 8 dilgent Ar. 
PLICATION 70 EXTEND ig RIGHTS. 


The whole body of the Roman republic conſiſted 
of two orders, which had each their particular mag 
ſtrates, as well as their different intereſts, and were al- 
ways oppoſite to each other. The one was called de 


Senate, and was the head and council of the ſtate; the 


other was the common people, called in Latin p/chs of 


LY] Damanatum tribuni de ſaxo fuit. . . . Ut ſciant homines quæ & 
Tarpeio dejecerunt : locuſque idem quanta decora foeda cupiditas regni, 
in uno homine & eximiæ gloriæ non ingrata ſolum, fed inviſa cum 
monumentum, & pane ultimæ teddidetit. Liv. lib, 6. n. 20. 
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ae which was diſtinguiſhed from the nobiluy and 


the Patrician families. Theſe two orders, joined to- 


_ 


gether, formed what was properly called the Roman 


people, populus Romanus; whoſe general aſſemblies 
' were held either by centuries, and were named centuri- 
ata comitia, in which the ſenate had the greateſt power; 


or by tribes, tributa comitia, where the power of the 
people prevailed moſt. 
This people, already elate from the frequent vic- 


tories and conqueſts they had gained over their neigh- 


bours, conceived ſtill higher ſentiments from the ſhare 
they had in the adminiſtration, and the conceſſions the 
ſenate were obliged to make them in the times imme- 
diately following the revolution. 

Nothing was more capable of pleaſing this people, 
than the readineſs with which the conſul Publicola in 
one night cauſed his houſe to be pulled down to the 
ground, upon ſome murmurings againſt the height of 
its ſituation, and the largeneſs of the building, which 
was looked on as a citadel, 

The ſame Publicola, to remove what was moſt ter- 
rible in the conſular power, and make it more gentle 
and popular,. cauſed the ax to be taken away in the 
city, from the faſces which were carried before the 
conſul ; {q] and when he ſhewed himſelf in an aſſem- 
bly of the people, he ordered that they ſhould be 
bowed down, as though he ſubmitted them to the peo- 
ple, and did homage to them for his authority. 

He farther extremely augmented the power of the 
people, and their immunities, by the law, which al- 
lowed of an appeal to the people from the judgment 
of the conſuls and ſenate; by that which condemned 
thoſe to death who ſhould accept any office without 
receiving it from the people; by the law which ex- 
culed the poor citizens from paying taxes; and by 
that which exempted ſuch as were diſobedient to the 


[9] Gratum id multitudini ſpec - tam, populi quam conſulis majeſta- 
acuium fuit, ſummiſſa ſibi eſſe im- tem vimque majorem eſſe, Liv. 
Fi inſignia, confeſſionemque fac - lib. 2. n. 7, 


conſuls, 
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conſuls, from corporal puniſhment, and reduced the 
penalty of their diſobedience, to a pecuniary mult, 
To advance the authority of the people {till farther, 
he thought fit to diſcharge himſelf of the cuſtody and 
management of the public treaſure, and prohibited 


| any of his relations and friends from meddling with ir, 


He therefore depoſited it in the temple of Saturn, and, 
allowing the people to chuſe two officers, who ſhould 
have the keeping of it, he gave them a great ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of the finances, which are the force 
of the ſtate, the ſtrength of the war, and the ſubſtance 
of rewards. 

The people growing fond of being admitted into 
the adminiſtration, were careful ever after to loſe no- 
thing of their ground; and they could not be more 
agreeably pleaſed, than by having an opportunity 

ven them of enlarging their rights and prerogatives, 

The ſtrongeſt barrier they oppoſed to the proceed- 
ings of the ſenate and conſuls, and the firmeſt ſupport 
of their credit and liberty, was the eſtabliſhment of 
the tribunes of the people, [7] which was one of the 
conditions of their reconciliation with the ſenate, and 
their return into the city, after their withdrawing to 
the mons ſacer. The perſon of theſe tribunes, who were 
properly creatures of the people, was declared ſacred 
and inviolable. Ar firſt they created two, and after. 
wards they were multiplied to the number of ten. The 
Patricians were rendered abſolutely incapable of this 
employment; {s] and, to difable them from influ- 
encing the election of the tribunes, it was ordered that 
all the plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be nominated in 
the aſſemblics which were held by tribes, wherein the 
ſenators had little authority. The violence and in- 
Juſtice of the decemvirs, which occaſioned the ſecond 


gationem tulit ad populum, ut ple- 
beii magiſtratus tributis comitus f- 
erent. Hound parva rc, ſub titulo 
prima ſpecie minimè ai, fereva- 
tor; led quæ patricus omnem po— 
teſtatem per chentium ſuttragia cte- 
andi quos vellantunibunos, auterict. 


Liv. I. 2. n. 56. 


[7] Agi deinde de concordia 
cœptum, conceſiumque m_ cond: - 
tiones, ut plebi lui magiſtiatus e- 
ſent ſacroſancti, quibus auxilii latio 
ad veiſus coniules eſſet, neve cui 
patrum caper” cum ma giſtratum li- 
ent. Liv. lib. 2. n. 33. 

[5] Volero, tribunus plebis, ro- 
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retreat of the people to the Aventine hill, gave occa- 
fon alſo to ſtrengthen the tribunes with an additional 

ower. It was decreed, that the laws made by the 
people in the aſſemblies held by trives, ſhould oblige 
all the Roman people, and conſequently the ſenate as 
well as the reſt; [7] which gave the tribunes a great 
authority; that they ſhould create no magiſtrate, from 
whom it might not be allowed to appeal, and that every 
private man ſhould be empowered to kill with impu- 
nity whoever ſhould oppote this ordinance ; that the 
perſon of the tribunes ſhould be again declared more 
lacred and inviolable than ever. Their power in ſhort 
extended very far, and reached even to the conſuls 
themſelves, whom they pretended they had a right to 
impriſon, (u]; as they publicly declared, upon an occa- 
lion when the ſenate had recourſe to their authority to 
reduce the conſuls to their duty, who refuſed to obey 
them. 

After the people had thus confirmed their authority, 
they ſtill went on to form new projects, which the tri- 
bunes, out of zeal or complailance, did not fail to ſe- 
cond with great warmth. They ſpared no pains to open 
to themſelves the way to all poſts of dignity, and eſpe- 
cially the conſulſhip, which was the firſt ottice of the 
ſtate, in which the greateſt part of the public autho- 
rity reſided, and which was reſerved for the Patricians 
alone. After long and hot diſputes, at laſt they ob- 
tained it, and upon the occaſion of a flight adventure. 
| beg leave here to tell the ſtory, as it is one of the 
mott beautiful and molt natural to be found in Livy. 

] Fabius Ambultus had married his eldeſt daugh- 


ter to Serv. Sulpicius a Patrician, and the younger to 


a young 


L] Qua lege tribunitis rogatio- [x] M. Fabii Ambuſti, potentis 
wbus telum acerrunum datum eſt. vin, lia due nuptar, Ser. Sulpi- 
Id. I. 3. n. 55. cio major, minor C. Licinio Sto- 

fu] Pro collegio pronuntiant, loni erat, . , Forte ita incidit, ut in 
Paccre conſules ſenatui dicto audi- Ser. Sulpicii tribuni militum domo 
cates eſſe: ſi adverius conſemum forores Fabiz, cum inter ſe (ut fit) 
zmpliſſimi ordinis ultra tendant, in termonibus tempus tererent, lictor 
vincula fe duci sees jufluros. Liv. Sulpicii, cum is de foro fe domum 
I. 4. n. 26. recipcret, lorem (ut mos eſt) virgl 

percuteret. 
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a young plebeian, named Licinius Stolo. One day, as 
the latter was viſiting her elder ſiſter, and they were 
talking together, Sulpicius, who was then tribune of 
the ſoldiers with conſular power, coming home, the 
lictor ſtruck the door with the rod he carried in his 
hand, according to cuſtom, and made a great noiſe. 
The younger daughter, who was unacquainted with 
the cultom, having expreſſed ſome fright upon the 
occaſion, her elder ſiſter laughed at her ſimplicity, and 
wondered ſhe did not know what it meant. As the 
ſmalleſt trifles often make an impreſſion upon the ſex, 
the younger was highly offended at the mirth of her 
ſiſter. The multitude of tollowers, who attended the 


military tribune, and expected his orders, without 


doubt made her conſider the fortune of her elder ſiſter 
as far ſuperior to her own; and a ſecret jealouſy, which 
is apt to occaſion an uncaſineſs at ſeeing our relations in 
a ſtation above us, mae her repent of being married 
as {he was. Whilſt this uneaſineſs hung upon her, her 
father coming in, and finding her very ſorrowful, de- 
ſired to know the reaſon. But as ſhe could not diſco- 
ver it, without ſeeming to want friendſhip for her ſit- 
ter, and reſpect for her huſband, ſhe declined telling 
him for ſome time. Fabius at laſt, by kind expreſ- 
ſons and careſies, drew the ſecret from her, and ſhe 
ingenuouſly owned, that the cauſe of her grief was 
the being married into a family, which was incapable 
of any poſt of honour or authority. Her father com- 
forted her, and bad her not be uneaſy, for ſhe ſhould 
ſoon ſee the ſame dignity in her family, as made her 


percuteret. Cm ad id, moris ejus 
inſueta, expaviſſet minor Fabia, ri— 
ſui ſorori Git, mirante ignorare id 
ſororem. Cæterùm is ris Umu— 
los parvis mobili rebus animo muh 
ebri ſubdidit: frequentià queque 
proſequentium rogantiumque num- 
quid vellet, credo tortunatum ma- 
trimonium ei ſororis viſum ; fuique 
ipſam malo arbitrio, quo a proxl- 
mis quiſque minine anteiri vult, 
panituiſſe. Confuſum cam ex te- 
cent morſu animi cum pater fortè 


vidiſſet, percunctatus ſatin ſalve, 
overtentem doloris cauſam (quippe 
ee ſatis main adverius ſororem, 
nec admo lum in virum hceneritt- 
cam) ehcuit, comiter {cilcitando, r 
fateretur eam eie cauſam doloris, 
quod juncta impart eſſet, nupta in 
domu, quam nec honos nec 2ratll 
intrare poſſet. Conſolans inde fili- 


am Ambnitus, bonum animum has 
berc jufſit ; eoſdem propediem do- 
mi viſuram honores, quos apud 10- 
Liv, I. 6. n. 34. 
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think her ſiſter ſo happy. From that moment there- 
fore he laboured to effect it, in conjunction with his 
ſon - in- law Licinius. Having aſſociated L. Sextius in 
f their deſign, a young man ot an enterpriſing genius, 

who wanted nothing but the rank of patrician to en- 


title him to the higheſt dignities in the ſtate, they 


ſeized upon the favourable opportunity which the 
prefent conjuncture afforded them, and, after ſeveral 
diſputes with the patricians, they at laſt forced them 
to admit the plebeians to the conſulſhip. L. Sextius 
was the firſt man upon whom this honour wa: 
conferred, 
Alfter this victory, nothing remained inacceſſible to 
the people. The offices of prætor, and cenſor, and 
even the dictatorſhip and prieſt hood, were all offered 
and granted them; [y] the ſenate rightly judging, 
| that after they had been reduced to grant them the 
conſulſhip, it would be to no purpoſe to diſpute any 
thing elſe with them. And thus the people, who were 


9. a4 


+ oo, Rte: 


E little leſs than ſlaves under the kings, and clients with- 


out power under the patricians, became by degrees 


= equal to their patrons, and their aſſociates in all the ho- 


nours and employments of the commonwealth, 


CHARACTER He THIRD. 


© The reciprocal MopERATION of the SENATE and 


PEOPLE in their DISPUTES. 


The diſputes between the people and ſenate con- 
cerning public employments, continued very long, 


and were carried on with ſuch a warmth and vigour, 


as made them ſeem impoſſible to be terminated but by 


the ruin of one of the parties. The tribunes of the 
people, who were uſually very hot and paſſionate, 


perpetually animated the multitude by bitter in- 


| vectives againſt the conſuls and ſenate. Upon the 
affair of prohibiting marriages between the patri- 


[3] Senatu, cm in ſummis im- preturi tendente. Liv. I. 8. . 25+ 
peruis id non obtinuiſſet, minus in 
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cians and the people, Do you not ſee, ſaid they, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 


in what contempt you live? They would take 
from you, if they could, a part of the very light 
of heaven. They are in pain that you breathe 
the ſame air with them, that you talk the ſame 
language, and have the ſame figure of men, as they 
nave. Can any thing be more inſulting and dit- 
graceful, than to declare one part of the city un- 
worthy of being allied to the patricians, as though 
the, were polluted and impure? And as to dighi- 
ties, has the republic any cauſe to be diſſatisfied 
with the ſervice of the plebeians, in all the offices 
confided to them? There is now nothing wanting 
to them but the conſulſhip. And in that for the 


future they ought to believe their ſafety and li- 


berty conſiſt; nor, till they have obtained it, can 
they hold themſelves really free, or that they have 
actually thrown off the yoke of ſervitude and 


„ tyranny [Z].“ 


The ſenators were ſometimes no leſs tranſported 
with violence and paſſion. [a] Whatever was granted 
to the people in confirmation of their liberty, was 
looked upon as ſo much loſt to them. [5] And tho 
they owned that the younger part of their body were 
frequently too warm and zealous, yet, if one fide or 


2] Ecquid ſentitis in quanto 
contemtu vivatis ? Lucis vobis hu- 
jus partem, fi liceat, adimant, Quod 
ſpiratis, quod vocem mittitis, quod 
formas hominum habetis, indignan- 
tur.. . . An eſſe ulla major aut in- 
ſignior contumclia poteſt, quam 
partem civitatis, velut contamina- 
tam, indignam connubio haberi? 
Liv. lib. 4. n. 3, 4. 

Nullius eorum (qui ex plebe cre- 
ati ſint tribuni militum) populum 
Romanum pœnituiſſe. Conſula- 
tum ſupereſſe plebeiis. Eam eſſe 
arcem libertatis, id calumen. Si 
eo perventum ſit, tum populum Ro- 
manum vere exactos ex urbe reges, 
& ſtabilem libertatem ſuam exiſti- 


maturum. Liv. lib. 6. n. 37. 
[a] Quicquid libertati plebis ca. 
veretur, id patres decedere ſuis chi- 
bus credebant. Liv. lib. 3. n. 55. 
[5] Seniores patrum, ut nimis te- 
roces ſuos credere juvenes efle, ita 
malle, ſi modus excedendus eſlet, 
luis quam adverſariis ſupereſſe ani. 
mos. Adceò moderatio tuendæ li- 
bertatis, dum #quari velle ſimu— 
lando ita fe quiſque extollit, ut de- 
primat alium, in difficili eſt ; ca- 
vendoque ne metuant homines, me- 
tuendos ultro ſe efficiunt; & inju- 
riam -a nobis repulſam, tanquam 
aut facere aut pati neceſſe ſit, injun- 


gimus aliis, Ibid, n. 65. 
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cher was to go beyond the bounds of decency, they 
ther choſe to ſee the matter puſhed too far on the 
Ie of their faction, than on that of their adverſaries 
P difficult it is, ſays Livy, in diſputes of this nature, 
here a perfect equality is pretended to be obſerved 
etween the two parties, to keep the balance in fo juſt 
equilibrium, as not to incline to one ſide more than 
e other; every one inſenſibly endeavouring to raiſe 
Simſclf, in order to depreis his adverſary, and to make 
imſelf formidable, that he may be under no appre- 
Benſon from him, as if there was no medium betwixt 
oing and receiving an injury. 


It mutt be owned however, to the glory of the Ro- 


pan people, that this diſpoſition, [c] which ſeemed 
Brady to have recourſe to the laſt extremities, and 
preak out into bloody ſeditions, the uſual ſource and 
auſe of the ruin of great empires, was long reſtrained, 
Ind in a manner ſuſpended, partly by the wiſdom of 
e {cnators, and partly by the patience of the peo- 
e; and for above ſix hundred years, as we have 
ready obſerved, theſe domeſtic diſputes never dege- 
derated into civil wars. 
There were always grave and diſcreet men in the 
Foate, zcalous for the public good [4], and alice 
voiding the two oppoſite extremes, either of betray- 
g the intereſts of the ſenate to gain the favour of the 
People, or of irritating and provoking the people by 
geclaring too warmly for the ſenate ; who managed fo 
to induce both parties to a reconciliation, and by 
prudent condeſcenſions to prevent the fatal conſe- 
Fences, which too obſtinate a reſiſtance muſt have 
Wcvitably induced. 
19 Mternas eſſe opes Romanas, [4] Alios conſules, ut per prodi- 
W inter ſemet ipſi ſeditionibus ſte- tionem dignitatis patrum plebt adu- 
ent. Id unum venenum, cam la- latos, aut 1cerbe tuendo jura ordi- 
En civitatibus opulentis repertum, nis, aſperiorem domando multitu- 
magna imperia mortalia eſſent. dinem feciſſe; T. Quintium oratt- 
Wiukentatum id malum, partim onem memorem majuitatis patrum 
rum conſiliie, partim patientia concordiæque ordinum habuiſle. 
Fbis. Liv. lib, 2. n. 44. Liv. lb. 3. n. 6g. 
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e] They repreſented to their conſuls when too ht e 
and violent, as Appius was, that they ſhould not at. 1 2 
tempt to carry the conſular power beyond the juſt 0 . * 
bounds, which the common benefit of peace and con. Por 
cord required; that whilſt the tribunes and the con. 1... 
ſuls were engaged in drawing over all they could 9 268 
their ſeparate intereſts, the republic, torn and divided, WF car; 
was reduced to a languiſhing condition, both parti W# 77... 
being more intent upon ruling than preſerving it. [/] „une 
They repreſented alſo to the tribunes, that it woul! : 
be neither glorious nor advantageous to them, to Th 
found and enlarge their authority upon the ruin of the | 
ſenate, which was the public council ; and that the be So 
only means to eſtabliſh the liberty of Rome, and ſup- 4 of the 
port an equality among the citizens, was to maintain WF 
each order of the ſtate in its juſt rights and privileges. 0 
The people on their ſide ſhewed ſometimes a {ur 4 th 
priling temper and moderation, and behaved with a WW his pe 
generoſity one would ſcarce think a multitude capab WF which | 
of: as may be ſeen in the following inſtance of an a Nat to 
ſembly, where they appeared at firſt more exaſperatec : with th 
than ever. The people ſeemed reſolved not to tak: WE deſtruc 
up arms againſt the enemy, who were then in the fiel WF Poly 
unleſs they were admitted to have a ſhare in the 2 rihing ; 
verninent. The fenate, finding they muſt either ſub WF duced t 
mit to the people or the enemy, after having given uy MW ug vit 
the buſineſs of marriages to no purpoſe, judged it . Cents | 
quiſite to do the ſame in regard to the public em. Mans b 
ployments ; and having propoſed to nominate mi empire, 
tary tribunes inſtead of conſuls, they conſented tha Wi of the tl 
the piebeians ſhould be admitted to that employment i ſwift pre 
[2] The event proved, that after the heat and fire c PꝰWer, \ 
[ec] Aab Appio petitur, ut tantam tatis ſuæ implerent, ut nullum pub univerſe. 
conſulurem majettatem et veilet, licum concilium ſinerent efſe, lu Now, 
uanta in concordi civitate elſe poſ- d-mum liberam civitatem fore, n was, acc 
ſet. Pon tribun! conſuleſque ad fe æquatas leges, fi ſua quiſque jun 
quiſqu omnia rahant, nihil relic- ordo, ſuam majeſtatem teneat. Lis, work of 
tum eſſe virium in medio; diſtrac- lib. 3. n. 63. 2 as the ef 
n laccrat: eln a v jtiorun 
— — 3 7 42 NE 3 conſeq ue 
incolumis ſit, quæri. Liv. lib. 2. libertatis dignitatiſque, alios ſecun· weight 4 
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the diſpute was over, and they were calm enough to 
judge of matters as they ought, that the people were 
quite different from what they were whilſt it ſubſiſted. 
For, ſatisfied with the condeſcenſion of the ſenate, 
they nominated none but patricians to be military tri- 
bunes, with a moderation, ſays Livy, an equity, and 
greatneſs of ſoul, ſeldom found even in one man. 
Hanc modeſtiam, equitatemque, & altitudinem animi, ub; 
nunc in uno inveueris, que tunc peputt univerſt fuit ? 


> St 1 STS 
_ Ss. 
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The THIRD PIECE of Roman HisToky. 


The Space of three and fifty YE Ars, from the BEGINNING 
of the ſecond Puxic Wax to the DEFEAT of PERs kus. 


* the third portion of Roman hiſtory, I take 
that term which Polybius choſe for the ſubject of 
his performance; I mean the three and fifty years 
which paſſed from the beginning of the ſecond Punic 
war to the end of the Macedonian, which concluded 
with the overthrow and captivity of Perſeus, and the 
deſtruction of his kingdom. 

Polybius looks upon this interval as the molt flou- 
riſhing age of the Roman republic, an age which pro- 
duced the greateſt men, and diſplayed the moſt thin- 
ing virtues ; in which the greateſt and moſt important 
| events happened, and, in a word, wherein the Ro- 
mans began to enter upon the poſſeſſion of that vaſt 
empire, which afterwards included almoſt every part 
of the then known world, and by a continual and very 
{ ſwift progreſs arrived at that degree of grandeur and 
power, which has made it the admiration of the whole 
univerſe, 

Now, as the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire 
was, according to [þ] Polybius, the moſt wonderful 
work of divine providence, and could not be regarded 
as the effect of chance and a blind fortune, but as the 
conſequence of a pre-conceived deſign, concerted with 
weight and meaſure, and conducted by an infallible 


L Polyb, lib. i, 
F 3 wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, is it not, as the ſame author farther obſeryes, 
a very commendable curioſity, and worthy the bef 
underſtanding, to enquire wh.t was the time, whar 
the preparauves, what the means, and who the in- 
ſtruments, in carrying on ſo glorious and noble an 
enterpriſe to its execution? 

Polybius, who is the moſt judicious hiſtorian ex. 
tant, and was himſelf a great ſoldier and politician, 
had ſhewn this at large in the hiſtory he wrote, of 
which the ſmall remains we have, give us great rea- 
ſon to lament the loſs of the reſt. This I allo ſhall 
endeavour to trace in this piece of the Roman hiſtory, 
though very briefly : I intend, however, to introduce 
into my diſcourſe, what I ſhall judge moſt beautiful 


in Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, which are the ori. 


ginals from whence I ſhall extract the beſt part of 
what I have to ſay upon this ſubject, with reference 
either to the facts themſelves, or the reflections I ſhall 
make upon them, 


HAF. I. 
A NARRATIVE of the Facrs. 


SHALL begin with relating the principal events 

which tell out in the time I am ſpeaking of, that 
I may thereby give ſuch of my readers, as are unac- 
quainted with this branch of hiſtory, ſome light idea 
of it. 


The BEGINNING of the ſecond Punic Wan, and 
the SUCCESSES of HANNIBAL. 


[2] The beginning of the ſecond Punic war, if we 
look only upon the date of time, was the taking of 
Saguntum by Hannibal, and the irruption he made 
into the country ſituate beyond the Ebro, which was 
allied to the people of Rome ; but the real cauſe of it 
was the indignation of the Carthaginians, at ſeeing 
themſelves deprived of Sicily and Sardinia, by trea- 


La] Li, lib, xxi. n. 1=20, 
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ties, which the ſole neceſſity of the time, and the ill 
condition of their affairs, had extorted from them. 
The ſudden death of Hamilcar hindered him from ex- 
ecuting the delign he had long been forming, of tak- 


| ing revenge for theſe injuries. His fon Hannibal, 


whom he had obliged to ſwear upon the altar, whilſt 
yet but nine years old, that he would declare himſelf 
an enemy to the Romans, as ſoon as he came to the 
age of doing it, entered into all his views, and inhe- 
rited his hatred for the Romans, as well as his va- 
lour. He made very diſtant preparations for this great 
deſign, and when he thought himſelf in a condition 
to execute it, he opened it with the ſiege of Sagun- 
tum. And whether it was through idlenels or neglt- 
gence, or through prudence and wiſdom, the Romans 
ſpent the time in different embaſſies, and left Hanni- 
bal an opportunity of taking the town. 

] And for his part, he well knew how to make 
the beſt uſe of it. After he had ſettled all things to 
his mind, he left his brother Aſdrubal in Spain to de- 
fend the country, and ſet out for Italy with an army 
of ninety thouſand foot, and ten or twelve thouſand 
horſe. There was no obſtacle great enough to diſ- 
courage him, or ſtop his march. Ihe Pyrenæan moun- 
tains, the croſſing of the Rhone, a long march through 
Gaul, and the very difficult paſſage of the Alps, all 
gave way before his zeal and indefatigable reſolution. 
Conqueror over the Alps, and in a manner over na- 
ture itſelf, he entered Italy, which he had reſolved to 
make the theatre of the war. His troops were ex- 
tremely leſſened in their numbers, amounting to no 
more than twenty thouſand foot, and fix thouſand 
horſe, but were full of confidence and courage. 

A rapidity ſo inconceivable aſtoniſhed the Romans, 
and broke all their meaſures. They had determined 
to carry the war abroad, and that one of their conſuls 
ſhould make head againſt Hannibal in Spain, whilſt 
the other ſhould march directly into Africa to lay 
hege to Carthage. But they were now obliged to lay 
L] Liv. lib. xxi. n. 21-38. 

F 4 aſide 
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aſide theſe projects, and think of defending their own 
country. Publius Scipio the conſul, who thought 
Hannibal ſtill in the Pyrenæan mountains, when he 
had actually paſſed the Rhone, not being able to come 
up with him, was under a neceſſity of returning back 
from whence he came, to wait for, and fall upon him 
at his deſcent from the Alps, and in the mean while 
ſent Cneius Scipio his brother into Spain againſt 
Aſdrubal. 

4] The firſt engagement was not far from the lit. 
tle river of Teſinus. The ſpeeches of the two gene- 
rals to their armies, are very fine. Livy has copied 
them from Polybius, but in a maſterly way, by throw. 
ing in ſuch ſtrokes as make the copy equal to the ori- 
ginal. The Carthaginians gained the victory. The 
Roman conſul was wounded in the battle; [e] and 
his ſon, who was then ſcarce ſeventeen years old, 
ſaved his life. This was he who afterwards con- 
quered Hannibal, and was ſurnamed Africanus. 

[ f ] Upon the firſt news of this defeat, Sempronius, 
the other conſul, who was in Sicily, marched pre- 
ſently by order of the ſenate, to the aſſiſtance of his col- 
legue, who was not yet well recovered of his wounds, 
That was his reaſon for haſtening a battle, againſt the 
opinion of Scipio, in hopes of engroſſing the whole 
glory of it to himſelf. Hannibal, who had good in- 
telligence of all that paſſed in the Roman camp, hav- 
ing ſuffered Sempronius to gain Tome ſlight advantage, 
in order to improve his temerity, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of coming to a battle near the river of Trebia. 
He had placed his brother Mago in ambulcade in a 
very favourable poſt, and cauſed his army to uſe all 
neceſſary precaution againſt the famine and cold, 
which was then extreme. The Romans had been 
very negligent of either, and for that reaſon were ſoon 
overthrown, and put to flight, and Mago iſſuing 


[4] Liv. lib. xxi. n. 3-4 imperatore ſimul & patre ex ipfa 
fe] Neque illum #tatis infirmi- morte rapto, mereretur. Val. Max: 
tas interpellare valuit, quo minus lib. v. c. 2. x 
duplici gleria cordpicuagn coronam, [J] Liv. lib, xxi. n. 51—56- 
from 
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from the place where he lay in ambuſh, made a great 
laughter of them. jy 

ſg] Hannibal, to make the beſt uſe of his time and 
frit victories, kept continually advancing, and a 
proached every day nearer the center of Italy. (% But 
to come up the more ſpeedily with the enemy, he was 
under a neceſſity of paſſing through a morals, where 
his army ſuſtained incredible fatigues, and he loſt an 
eye. Flaminius, one of the late nominated conſuls, 
had left Rome without obſerving the uſual omens. 
i] He was a vain, raſh, enterpriſing man, full of him- 
ſelf, and whoſe natural haughtineſs was increaſed by 
the good ſucceſs of his firſt conſulſhip, and the declared 
favour of the people. It was plain enough, that as he 
neither conſulted the gods nor men, he would natu- 
rally abandon himſelf to the warmth and impetuoſity 
of his genius; and Hannibal, to prompt that diſpoſi- 
tion, did not fail to irritate and provoke him, by ra- 
vaging and laying waſte all the neighbouring country 
within his view. And this ſufficed to make the con- 
ſul reſolve upon giving battle, notwithſtanding the 


diſſuaſion of all the officers, who beſought him to 
wait for the coming up of his collegue. The ſucceſs 
was ſuch as they had foreſeen, fifteen thouſand Ro- 
mans were left dead upon the ſpot, with Flaminius at 


their head, which rendered the lake of Thraſimene 


ever after famous by their bloody defeat. 


FABTIVS DicTATOR. 
[4] When this ſorrowful news was brought to 


Rome, the whole city was in great conſternation. They 
| expected every moment to ſee Hannibal at their gates. 


f 7 Liv. lib. xxi. n. 57 59, 63. rebus ſucceſſu aluerat. Itaque ſa- 
[5] Lib. xxii. n. 1-6. tis apparebat, nec deos nec homines 
L Conſul ferox ab conſulatu contulentem, ferociter omnia ac 
priore, & non modo legum ac pa- præproperè acturum: quoque pro- 
trum majeſtatis, ſed ne deorum qui- nior 75 in vitia ſua, agitare eum 
dem ſatis metuens erat. Hane in- atque irritare Pœnus parat. Ib. 
tam ingenio ejus temeritatem for- &] Ib, n. 2— 30. 
tuna proſpero civilibus belliciſque | 


Fabius 
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Fabius Maximus was choſen [7] dictator, who after 
he had diſcharged the duties of religion, and given 
ſuch orders as were neceſſary for the ſecurity of the 
city, went directly to the army, with a reſolution not 
to hazard a battle, unleſs he was forced to it, or per- 
fectly ſure of ſucceſs. He kept his troops upon the 
tops of the mountains, without loſing ſight of Han- 
nibal, never coming ſo near him as to be under a ne- 
ceſſity of fighting, nor removing to ſuch a diftance, as 
to let him be out of his reach. He confined the ſol- 
diers ſtrictly to the camp, never ſuffering them to quit 
it except for forage, and then only under a ſtrong con- 
voy. [m] He never engaged but in ſlight ſkirmiſhes, 
and then too with ſo much caution, that his troops 
had always the advantage. By this means he inſenſibly 
reſtored to them that reſolution and confidence, of 
which the loſs of three battles had deprived them, and 
encouraged them to rely as formerly upon their own 
courage and good fortune. The enemy ſoon per- 
ceived, that the Romans had been taught, by their 
former defeats, to make choice of a general that was 
capable of making head againit Hannibal; and Han- 
nibal found, that he had more cauſe to be apprehen- 
ſive of the prudent and regular conduct of the dicta- 
tor, than of his making any bold or hazardous attacks. 
Minucius, the general of the Roman horſe, ſuffered 
the wiſe conduct of Fabius with more impatience than 
even Hannibal himſelf. In] As warm and pafiionate 
in his diſcourſe as deſigns, he was continually railing 
at the dictator ; his prudence and circumſpection, he 
termed irreſolution and feartulnets, and called his vi- 
tues by the names of ſuch vices as approached the 
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[m] Neque univerſo periculo 
ſumma rerum committebatur, ut 
parva momenta levium certaminum 
ex tuto cœptorum, finitimo recep- 
tu, aſſuefacicbant territum priſtinis 
cladibus militem, minus jam tan- 
dem aut virtutis aut fortunz pœni- 
tere ſux, Liv. lib. xxii. ti. 12. 


[u Sed non Annibalem magis 


infeſtum tam ſanis conſiliis habchat, 
quam magiſtrum equitum. .. Ferst 
rapiduſque in conſiliis, ac lingus 
immodicus, pro cunctatore ſegnem, 
& cauto timidum, affingens vicin 
virtutibus vitia, compellabat: pie 
mendorumque ſuperiorum arte (qu? 
peſſima ars nimis proſperis muto- 
rum ſucceſſibus crevit) ſeſe extolle- 


bat. Ib. 
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neareſt to them; and by an artifice, which too often 
ſucceeds, railed his own reputation upon the ruin of 
that of his ſuperior. And laſtly, by intriguing and 
caballing with the people, he obtained that his own 
authority ſhould be made equal with the dictator's, 
which till then had been unprecedented. But (o] Fa- 
bius, fully aſſured that the people, by making them 
equal in the command, did not put them upon an 
equality in the art of conimanding, bore this injury 
with ſuch moderation, as ſhewed that he could no 
more be conquered by his own countrymen than his 
enemies. 

Minucius, in conſequence of the equality of power 
betwixt him and Fabius, propoſed to him that each 
ſhould command their day, or even a longer [pace of 
time. But Fabius refuied to comply with this con- 
dition, as it expoſed the Hale army to danger whilſt 
it ſhould be under the direction of Minucius, and 
choſe rather to divide the troops, that he might be at 
leaſt in a condition of preierving that part of them 
which fell to his thare. 

What Fabius had foreſeen ſoon came to paſs. His 
collegue, eager and impatient for the baitle, fell di- 
rely into the ſnare which Hannibal had laid for him, 


and his army was upon the point of being cut to 


pieces. [p] The dictator, without loſing time in uſeleſs 
reproaches, Come, ſays he to his ſoldiers, l-t us 
march to the aſſiſtance of Minucius, wrelt the vic- 
* tory out of the hands of our enemies, and oblige 
* our citizens to an acknowledgmenr of their nili- 
* take.” He arrived very opporiunely, and forced 
Hannibal to ſound a retreat, [q] who cried out as he 
was retiring, ** That the cloud which kad | ( 
g, nich had bung 10 
* long upon the tops of the mountains, had burſt at 
lo] Satis fidens haudquaquam 
cum imperii jure artem imperandi 
quatam, cum invicto a civibus 
hottibuſque animo ad exercitum re- 
wit, Liv. lib. xxii. n. 26. 
] Aliud jurgandi ſuccenſen- 


dique tempus erit ; nunc ſigna extra 
rallum proferre, Victoriam hoſti 


extorqueamus, confeſſionem erroris 
civibus. Liv. lih. xxili. n. 29. 
[7] Annibalem ex acie redeun- 
tem dixiſſe ferunt, tandem eam nu- 
bem, quæ ſedere in ſugis montium 
ſolita fit, cum procella imbrem de- 


diſſe. Ib. n. 30. 
« laſt 
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e laſt with a mighty noiſe, and occaſioned a terrible 
« ſtorm.” 

So important a ſervice, and in ſuch a conjuncture, 
opened the eyes of Minucius, and brought him to 
a confeſſion of his fault. To make inſtant reparation, 
he went immediately with his army to Fabius's tent, 
and, calling him his father and deliverer, told him he 
was come to put himſelf under his command again, 
[7] and to make void a decree, which was more bur. 
denſome than honourable to him. The ſoldiers did 
the ſame, and nothing was to be ſeen on both ſides 
but mutual embraces, and the moſt lively expreſſions 
of thankfulneſs and gratitude; and [5s] the reſt of 
the day, which was very near proving ſo fatal to the 
republic, was ſpent in diverſions and rejoicings. 


The BATTLE of CANNæ. 


The moſt famous action of Hannibal, and which in 
all probability muſt have ruined for ever the power 
of Rome, was the battle of Cannæ. [f] L. ÆEmilius 
Dulus, and C. Terentius Varro, were appointed con- 
ſuls at Rome. This laſt, [a] though of a baſe and 
mean extraction, had found means to obtain the con- 
ſulſhip, through the great wealth his father had left 
him, and his artifice in gaining the favour of the 
people by declaring openly againſt the great men, 
without any other merit than that of an unlimited am- 
bition, and an equal opinion of his own ability. He 
loudly exclaimed, That the only way to perpetuate 
„ the war, was to place ſuch as Fabius at the head 
« of the army; that for his part, he could put an end 
« to it the very firſt day he ſaw the enemy.” His col. 
legue, who was very ſenſible that [x] raſhneſs, beſides 
the unreaſonableneſs of it, had hitherto been always 

L Plebiſcitum, quo oneratus [] Liv. lib. xxii. n. 34—53- 


magis quam honoratus ſum, primus [x] His father is ſaid to hate 
antiquo abrogoque. Liv. lib. xxiii, been a butcher, 
n. 30. [* Temeritatem, præterquam 
] Lætuſque dies, ex admodum quod ſtulta fit, infelicem etiam 4 
triſti = ante ac prope execra- id locorum fuiſſe. Liv. lib, xx 
bili, actus eſt. Ib. N. 38. 
very 
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very unſucceſsful, was in a quite different way of 
thinking. Fabius, upon his departure for the campaign, 
confirmed him ſtill farther in theſe ſentiments, and 
often repeated to him, that the only way to conquer 
Hannibal was to watch occaſions, and ſpin out the 
war to the utmoſt. But, [ y] ſaid he, your coun- 
« trymen will take pains to make this method imprac- 
« ticable to you, even more than your enemies. 
« Your ſoldiers will in this conſpire with the Cartha- 
« oinians ; Vatro and Hannibal will think alike upon 
« this ſubject. Your only way will be to ſtand un- 
« moved againſt the ſhock of popular rumours and 
reports, and not be diverted from your reſolution 
« by the falſe glory of your collegue, or the falſe in- 
« famy which they will induſtriouſly throw upon you. 
« Inſtead of a cautious, vigilant, and able general, 
« let them repreſent you as cowardly, indolent, and 
« jgnorant. I would rather have you dreaded by a 
« wife enemy, than applauded by fooliſh citizens.” 
z] It was cuſtomary among the Romans, in time 
of war, to raiſe every year four legions, each of which 
conſiſted of four thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe. The allies, that is to ſay the people bordering 
upon the territories of Rome, ſupplied a like number 
of foot, with double, and ſometimes triple the num- 
ber of horſe. And theſe troops were uſually divided 
between the two conſuls, who made war ſeparately, 
and in different countries. But as this was an affair of 
the laſt importance, the two conſuls marched toge- 
ther, the number both of the Roman and Latin forces 


hominum, ſi ſatis firmus ſteteris: ſi 
te neque collegæ vana gloria, neque 

tua falſa infamia moverit. . . Sine 

timidum pro cauto, tardum pro con- 

ſiderato, f imbellem, pro perito 

belli vocent. Malo te ſapiens hoſ- 

tis metuat, quam ſtulti cives lau- 

dent. Liv. lib. zxii. n. 39. 

LZ] Polyb. lib. iii. p. 2 57. 


[yz] Hzc una ſalutis via, L. Paule, 
_ dificilem infeſtamque cives 
hi“ magis quàm hoſtes faciunt. 
Idem enim tui, quod hoſtium mili- 
tes, volent; idem Varro conſul Ro- 
manus, quod Annibal Pœnus im- 
perator, cupiet. Duobus ducibus 
unus reſiſtas oportet. Reſiſtes au- 


I think it ſpculd be read tibi. 
7 Imbellis u bere fgnify rudis in bello, imperitus belli. 


I 
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was doubled, and every legion augmented with an 
addition of a thouſand foot, and an hundred horſe. 

The ſtrength of Hannibal's army lay in his horſe, 
for which reaſon L. Paulus declined engaging in the 
open plain. Beſides, the Carthaginians were in great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions, and could not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt ten days in the country, ſo that the Spaniſh 
troops were upon the point of diſbanding. The ar- 
mies continued ſome days in view of each other, till at 
laſt, after different motions, Varro, notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of his collegue, came to an engage- 
ment near the little village of Cannz. The ground 
was very favourable to the Carthaginians ; and Han- 
nibal, who knew how to improve every circumſtance, 
drew up his army in ſuch a manner, that the wind [#] 
Vulturnus, which roſe at a certain regular time, blew 
directly upon the faces of the Romans during the bat- 
tle, and poured a ſhower of duſt upon them. The 
battle was fought. I ſhall not relate the particulars 
of it ; the curious reader may find them in Polybius 
and Livy, and eſpecially in the former, who, being 
himſelf a ſoldier, muſt have ſucceeded better than the 
other, in relating all the circum:.ances of ſo memora- 
ble an action. The victory was long diſputed, and 
at laſt became complete on the ſide of the Carthagi- 
nians. The conſul L. Paulus was mortally wounded, 
and above fifty thouſand men left dead in the field, 
and amongſt them the beſt part of the officers. Varro, 
the other conſul, eſcaped to Venuſia, with no more 
than ſeventy horſemen. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, ad- 
viſed Hannibal to march directiy to Rome, without 
loſing time, promiſing him that within five days he 
ſhould ſup in the capitol. And upon the other's re- 
ply, that he mult take time to conſider of that: I 
« fee, [5] ſays Maharbal, the gods have not given 
cc the ſame man all talents at once. You know how 
« to conquer, Hannibal; not how to improve the 

[a] It is a wind blowing from nimirum eidem dii dedere. Vincere 
the ſoufh, which way the Romans fcis, Annibal z victoria uti neſcis. 
were turned. Liv. lib, xxii. n. 51. 


L] Tum Maharbal, non omnia | 
(c Tor ” 79 
Victory. 
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« victory.“ [c] And indeed many are of opinion, that 
Rome and the empire were both ſaved by that delay. 
It is eaſy to comprehend how great the conſterna- 


5 tion was at Rome, upon the news of this bloody de- 
feat. However they did not loſe courage. After 
having implored the aſſiſtance of the gods by public 


prayers and facrifices, the magiſtrates, encouraged 


; by the prudent counſels and firm reſolution of Fa- 


bius, made all proper diſpoſitions, and provided for 
the ſecurity of the city. They immediately raiſed 
four legions, and a thouſand horſe, and granted a diſ- 
penſation of age to ſeveral that were not quite ſeven- 
teen years old. The allies allo raiſed new levies. Ten 
Roman officers, that were diſmiſſed by Hannibal upon 
their parole, came to Rome to require a ranſom for the 
priſoners. But though the republic was in great diſtreſs 
tor ſoldiers, they conſtantly refuſed to redeem them, 
that they might not injure the Roman diſcipline, which 
puniſhed without pity whoever voluntarily ſubmitted 


to the enemy; and they choſe rather to arm the ſlaves 


” IA WY > 


they bought of private perſons, to the number of eight 


E thouſand, and the priſoners confined for debt or 
| crimes, which amounted to fix thouſand more; [d] 
the neceſſary tak ing place of the decent, ſays the hiſ- 
torian, in this ſad conjuncture. 


At Rome, the zeal of particular perſons, and re- 


gard for the public, ſhone out at this time in a won- 
derful manner. But the caſe was not the ſame with 
| the allies. The preceding loſſes had not been able 
to ſhake their fidelity ; bur this laſt ſtroke, which, as 
they thought, muſt determine the ruin of the republic, 
they could not withſtand, and ſeveral of them went 


over to the conqueror's ſide. And yet neither the loſs 
ot o many troops, nor the revolt of ſo many of their 
allies, could induce the Roman people to give any 
ear to an accommodation. [e] Inſtead of loſing cou- 
| rage, 
: le) Mora ejus dici ſatis creditur utilibus cedunt, deſcendit. Liv. 
aluti fuille urbi atque imperio. Ib. lib. xxiii. n. 14. 
[4 Ad ultimum prope deſperatæ ſe] Adeo magno animo civitas 
tapublicc auxilium, cum honeſta fuit, ut conſuli ex tanta clade, eu- 
jus 


95 
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rage, they never ſhewed ſo great magnanimity; and 
when the conſul returned to Rome, after ſo conſider. 
able an overthrow, whereof he had been the principal 
cauſe, all the orders of the ſtate went out to meet 
him, and returned him thanks for not having de. 
ſpaired of the republic ; whereas at Carthage, no pu. 
niſhment would have been great enough for a general 
after ſuch a diſgrace. | 
Capua was one of the allied cities, which ſurren- 
dered to Hannibal : but the ſtay he made there with 
his troops during the winter, proved very fatal to him. 
7] That manly courage, which no misfortunes, no 
fatigues, had been able to ſubdue, was entirely ener- 
vated by the pleaſures of Capua, which the ſoldiers 
ran into with the greater guſt from being the leſs ac- 
cuſtomed to them. This fault of Hannibal, in the 
op nion of good judges, was greater than the miſtake 
in not marching directly to Rome after the battle of 
Cannæ. For the delay might ſeem only to have re- 
tarded the victory, whereas this laſt circumſtance ab- 
ſolutely loſt him the power of conquering. + Thus 
Capua was to Hannibal what Cannæ had been to the 
Romans. 


Sc1P1o choſen General, reſtores the Affairs of SpAIx. 


The death of the two Scipio's, the father and uncle 
of him I am about to ſpeak of, ſeemed likely to ruin 
entirely the Roman affairs in Spain, which hitherto 
had been very ſucceſsful. It is a queſtion, whether it oc- 
caſioned greater mourning at Rome, or in Spain. For 
the defeat of the two armies, the almoſt certain loſs 


ſerant. , . Majuſque id peccatum 
dueis apud per os artrom militarum 
habitum eit, quam quod non ex 
Cannenſi ace protinus ad urbem 
Romanam duxiifet. Illa enim cunc- 
tatio diſtuliſſe modò victoriam . 
deri pot uit; hic E 0er vires ade miſſe 
ad vincendum. Lev. I. xiii. n. 18. 
+ Capuam Aunibali Cannas ſu- 

iſſe. Ib. n. 45. 
of 


jus ipſe cauſa maxima fuiſſet, rede- 
unti, & obviam itum ſfrequenter ab 
omnibus ordinibus fit, & gratiz 
actæ quod de republica non d-fper- 
aſſet ; cui, ſi ductor Carthaginien- 
ſium fuiſſet, nihil recutandum fup- 
plicii foret. Liv. lib. xxii. n. 6r. 
[7] Quos nulla mali vicerat vis, 
erdider- nimia bona ac voluptates 
ummotlice: & eo impenſius, quo 
avidiùs ex inſolentia in eas ſe mer- 
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e ſo conſiderable a province, and the view of the pub- 


lic ills, made up a part of the citizens grief; [g] whilit 


Spain regretted and lamented their generals, and Cn. 
Scipio in particular, who had governed them long, 
and was the firſt who taught them, and made thern 
reliſh the Roman juſtice and moderation. 

[þ] Tears flowed afreſh at Rome, when they met 
to appoint a ſucceſſor to thoſe two great men. The 
affairs of that province appeared ſo deſperate, that no 
body preſumed to offer himſelf as a candidate for the 
place; and the mournful ſilence, which reigned in the 
whole aſſembly, made them raore ſenfibly regret the 
joſs they had ſuſtained. In this univerſal conſterna-— 
tion, Publius Corn. Scipio, a youth ot tour and twenty, 
the ſon of Publius who was lately ſlain, riſes up, and, 
ſtanding in an higher place than the reſt, offers to go 


and command in Spain, if the people would accept of 


his ſervice, This courageous offer gives life and joy 


* TIE: 


to the aſſembly, and all without exception unanimouſly 
elect him genera!. But as ſcon as the firſt heat was 


over, and the people reflected upon Scipio's age, they 
began to repent of what they had done. Some even 
drew a ſcornful preſage from his name and family, 
when they conſidered that they ſent him into a pro- 
vince, where he was to fight over the graves of his fa- 
| ther and uncle. Scipio perceiving they grew cool, 
made a ſpeech to them ſo full of confidence, and ſpoke 
with ſo much diſcretion of his own age, and the ho- 


nour they had done him, as alſo of the war that he un- 
dertook, that he at once entirely diſperſed the people's 
tears, and rekindled the ardour, with which they had 


| conferred the command upon him. The faine Scipio 


ſome years before having demanded the edileſhip be- 
tore the time expreſſed by the laws, and the tribunes 
for that reaſon oppoſing his demand, [z] if the peo- 


_ [gs] Hiſpanizz ipſos lugebant de- Liv. lib. xxv. n. 36. 

derabantque duces : Cnæum ta- [hb] Lib. xxvi. n. 18, 19. 

men magis, qud diutiùs præfuerat Li] Si me, inquit, omnes Quir; 
(15, priorque & favorem occupave- tes Ædilem tacere volunt, fatis an- 
lat, & ſpecimen juſtitiæ temperan- norum habeo. Lib. xxy. n. 2. 
wzque Romanæ primus dederat. | 
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&« ple, ſays he, unanimouſly think proper to chuſe me 
e edile, I am then old enough.” 

Scipio's arrival in Spain inſpired the troops with 
freſh courage. [&] They diſcerned with joy the lines 
and reſemblance of his father and uncle in his coun- 
tenance; and in the firſt ſpeech he made them, he 
told them, that he hoped they would ſoon likewayy 
diſcern in him the ſame ſpirit, the ſame courage, and 
the ſame integrity. 

His promiſes were not without effect. His firſt en. 
terpriſe was the ſiege of Carthagena, the richeſt, and 
at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt city in Spain. It was 
the repoſitory of the enemies arms, their arſenal, ma- 
gazine, treaſury, and place of ſecurity, where they 
laid up whatever was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
their armies, and where all the hoſtages of princes and 
people were alſo detained. Thus the conqueſt of this 
city alone would in a manner make him the maſter of 
all Spain. This important and difficult expedition, 
which till then had been looked upon as impoſſible, 
colt him only one day. [I] The booty was immente; 
inſomuch that Carthagena itſelf was regarded as the 
leaſt part of the acquiſition. Scipio began by returning 
thanks to the gods, not only tor having made him 
maſter of the moſt opulent city in the country in one 
day, but for having before amaſſed in it the ſtrength 
and riches of almoſt all Africa and of all Spain. He 
then made his acknowledgments to the troops, and 
loaded them with praiſes, rewards and honours, ac. 
cording to their condition and merit. 

In] Then cauſing the priſoners to be brought be. 
fore him, he ſpoke very obligingly to them, and 

[4] Brevi faciam, ut quemadmo- ipſa fuerat. Ib. n. 47. 


dum nunc noſcitatis in me patris pa- lun] Scipio, vocatis obſidibus 
truique ſimilitudinem oris vultuſ- univerſos bonum animum haben 


que, & lineamenta corporis; ita 
ingenii, fidei, virtutiſque exemplum 
expreſſum ad effigiem vobis reddam. 
Lib. xxvi. n. 3. 

[/] Ut minimum omnium, inter 
tantas opes belli captas, Carthago 


juſſit: veniſſe eos in populi Romas 
poteſtatem, qui beneficio quam me- 
tu obligare homines malit; exter- 
aſque gentes fide ac ſocietate junc- 
tas habere, quam tiiſti ſubjectas {ct 
vitio, Ib. n. 49. 
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comforted them, by repreſenting to them, * That 
« they were fallen into the hands of the Roman pro- 
« ple, who choſe rather to gain the affections of man- 
« kind by benevolence and juſtice, than ſubje& them 
« by fear, and to bind nations to them by the ho- 
« nourable title of friends and allies, than reduce them 
« to the ſad and ſhameful condition of ſlaves.“ 

It was on this occaſion, that a lady, venerable for 
her age and birth, the wite of Mandonius, brother to 
Indibilis king of the Ilergetæ, caine and threw herſelf 
at Scipo's feet, with ſeveral young princeſs, daugh- 
ters of Indibilis, and others of the fame quality, and 
beſought him to order his guards to take a particular 
care of them. Scipio, who did not at firſt underitand 
her meaning, anſwered that they ſhould want for no- 
thing. The lady then reſuming her diſcourſe, © That, 
« [x] ſays ſhe, is not our preſent concern; for, in the 
condition to which our fortune has reduced us, with 
« what ought we not to be contented ? I am under an 
uneaſineſs of a very different kind, when I conſider 
the youth and beauty of theſe captives ; for, as for 
my own part, my age ſecures me againit all appre- 
* henſions of fear and danger ;” and at the ſame time 
ſhe pointed to the young princeſſes, who all revered 
her as their mother. “ My own honour, and the glory 
„of the Roman people, [o] replied Scipio, would 
engage me to take care, that what the whole world 
« relpects ſhould be regarded amongſt us: but you 
give me new reaſon to be particularly careful in chat 
point, from the virtuous attention I obſerve in you 
eto preſerve only your honour amidit ſo many other 
&* ſubjects of fear.” After this diſcourſe he commit- 
ted them to the care of an officer of approved wil. 


* 


Lag 


La 


] Haud magni ifta facimus, lique Romani diſciplinæ cansa fa- 
inquit; quid enim huic fortunz cerem, inquit, ne quid, quod fanc- 
non ſatis eſt? Alia me cura æta- tum uſquam efſet, apud nos viola- 
tem harum intuentem, (nam ipſa retur. Nunc, ut id curem impen- 
jam extra periculum injuriæ mulie- ſits, veſtra quoque virtus digni- 
bris ſum) ſtimulat. Liv. lib. xxvi- taſque facit, quæ ne in malis qui- 
n.49. dem oblitæ decoris matronalis eſtis. 

o] Tum Scipio: Mez popu- Ibid, : 
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dom, and ordered him to treat them with as much te- 
ſpect as if they were the friends or allies of the Romans, 

After this they brought him a princeſs of exquiſite 
beauty, who was betrothed to Allucius prince of the 
Celtiberians. He immediately ſent for her parents, 
and the perſon deſigned for her huſband, and told the 
latter, that his bride had been Kept in his houle with 
the fame decency as ſhe could have been in her father's; 
« And ] have uſed her thus, [»] adds he, that I might 
« be able to make you a preſent worthy of you and 
« of me. Neither do I aſk you any other acknoy. 
« Jedgment for it, except that you become the friend 
« of the Roman people. If you think me the man 
« of probity that theſe nations have experienced my 
« father and my uncle to have been, be aſſured, tha 
c there are many others like us in Rome, and that 
« there is no people this day upon earth, whole friend. 
« ſnip you ought more carefully to deſire for you and 
<« yours, or whoſe enmity you ought more to ſtand in 
« dread of.” As the parents of the lady preſſed Sci- 
pio to accept of a conſiderable ſum which they had 
brought for her ranſom, and had Jaid all that gold 
and ſilver at his feet, This ſum, ſays he to Allucius, 
% add to the portion you was to receive from your 
&« father-in-law ;” and obliged him to take it. As foon 
as the prince was returned into his own country, he pro- 
claimed the great virtues of Scipio wherever he went, 
[2] ſaying, © that a young man reſembling the gods 
ce was come into Spain, conquering all before him 
« by force of arms, and {till more by kindneſs and 
« civility ;” and ſoon after, railing a body of troops 


Le] Fuit ſponſa tva apud me ca- runt, ſcias muitos noſtri ſimiles :y 
dem, qua apud foceros tuos paren- civitate Romana eſſe; nec ullum in 
Servata terris populum hodie dici poſſe, 
tibi eſt, ut inviolatum & dignum quem minus tibi hoſtem tuilgus 
me teque dart tibi donum poſtet. eſſe velis, aut amicum malis. Liv. 
Iianc mercedem unam pro co mu- lib. xxvi. n. 50. 2 
nere paciſcor; amicus populo Ro- [9] Veniſſe diis ſimillimum ju- 
mano ſis; & ii me virum bonum venem, vincentem omnia cùm at- 
credis eſſe, quales patrem patruum- mis, tim benignitate ac beneficlis. 
que meum jam ante hæ gentes no- Ib. 
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among his vaſſals, he returned to join him with fifteen 
hundred horle. = 
Scipio, having ſpent the winter in gaining the at- 


: 
e fections of the people, partly by making them pre- 
, ſents, and partly by ſending back their hoſtages and 
e prisoners, took the field as early as the ſeaſon would 
ada. The two princes we have mentioned, Indi- 
bilis and Mandonius, joined him with their troops, 
[ie] and declaring, that their perſons only had hitherto 
4 remained with the enemy, but their inchnation had 
„been where they knew that virtue and juſtice were had 
jn honour ; they ſurrendered to him, and put them- 
n MW {ves under his protection. Their wives and children 
1 were thon brought out to them, and the exceſs of joy 
at on both ſides not allowing them to ſpeak: for a long 
.» WW vhile, was only expreſſed by tears and embraces. 

„ Aldrubal, terrified with the rapid ſucceſſes of the 
i MW Roman army, thought the only means of putting a 
5 ſtop to them was by coming to a battle. This was 
= what Scipio wanted, and had well prepared for. Ac- 
E cordingly they came to an engagement. The Cartha- 
14 ginians were beaten, and left above eight thouſand 
% men upon the field. Aſdrubal fled towards the Py- 
a renæan mountains, in order to join his brother Han- 
2 nibal in Italy. [5] It was after this victory of Scipio's, 
o- dhat the people, charmed with his valour and mode- 
nt, ration, would have given him the title of King. Sci- 
„as dio told them, that this name, which was ſo much re- 
* vered by all other nations, was held in deteſtation by 
nd the Romans. That for his part, he was fatisfied with 
hs having royal inclinations; that if they conſidered 


them as what did moit honour to man, they might 
content themſelves with aſcribing them to him in ſe- 
cret, without giving him the name they were called 
by. Theſe people, although Barbarians, were tho- 
roughly convinced of his greatneſs of ſoul, in deſpiſing 


[7] Ttaque corpus duntaxat ſuum ibi eſſe, ubi jus ac fas crederet coli. 
a1 4 tempus apud eos (Carthagi- Liv. lib. xxvit. n. 17, 
Pienles) tuille 3 animum jampridem [] Ib, n. 19. 
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a character which was the admiration and envy of the 
reſt of mankind, 

Scipio diſpatched his brother to Rome, with the 
news of his having conquered Spain. But he carried 
his views much tarther, and conſidered this conqueſt 
only as a prelude and preparation for that of all Africa, 

[7] Scipio's valour was not his only virtue; he had 
wonderful addreſs in conciliating eſteem, and bringing 
over others into his views by the arts of inſinuation, 
as he ſhewed in his famous interview with Syphax king 
of Numidia, in which [4] Afdrubal was preſent, who 
owned, that though he had formed to himlelf an idea 
of the military virtues of Scipio, he appeared to him 
{till greater and more admirable in this conference, 
than he had ever done before, 


Sc1P10 returus to Roms, is choſen Consvi, and pre. 
pares for the ConqQutsT of AFRICA. 


[*] The fame of Scipio's victories and great virtues 
had got before him to Rome, and inclined all men in 
his favour. As ſoon as he arrived there, he was cho- 
ſen conſul by general conſent, and had the province 
of Sicily aſſigned him. This lay directly in his road 
to Africa, and he made no ſcruple to own that hi 
views and deſigns tended thither. 

Fabius Maximus, either through an exceſs of cir: 
cumſpection, which was ſui:able enough to his cha- 
rater, or through mere jealouſy, employed all his in. 
tereſt and eloquence in the ſenate to oppoſe him, and 
alledged ſeveral, in appearance, very ſtrong, reaſons 
againſt him. Scipio refuted them all, and concluded 
the difpute by declaring that he would ſubmit to the 
judgment of the ſenate ; upon which it was decreed 
that he ſhould have Sicily for his province, with leave 
to paſs into Africa, if he thought it for the good 0! 
the republic, | 


[?] Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 18. nibal's brother. 
{z] This Afdrubal was not Han- [x] Liv. lib, xxviti, n. 38-46 
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He loſt no time, and immediately ſet out for Sicily, 
till keeping in view his deſign of carrying the war 
into the enemy's country. Lælius was gone into Africa 
with ſome troops, and it was rumoured that Scipio 
himſelf was arrived there with his army. Carthage 
trembled, and thought herſelf loſt. She was ſoon un- 
deceived, but however the Carthaginians diſpatched 
couriers to the generals in Italy, with orders to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to oblige Scipio to be recalled. 
Maſiniſſa, who had entered into alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and was very powerful in Africa, made warm 
inſtances to him to come thither, and even reproached 
him for having ſo long diſappointed the expectation 
of his allies. Scipio did not ſtand in need of ſuch re- 
monſtrances. He inſtantly made preparations for the 

war, and haſtened his departure with all poſſible 
expedition, 

[z] Scipio's enemies, in the mean while, had ſpread 
a report at Rome, that he ſpent his time at Syracuſe 
in luxury and pleaſures ; that the garriſon of the city 
after his example, wallowed in debauchery, and that 
licentiouſneſs and riot reigned throughout the whole 
army, Fabius giving credit to theſe reports, broke 
out into violent invectives againſt Scipio, and adviſed 
that he ſhould immediately be recalled. The ſenate 
acted with more wiſdom and moderation, and firſt re- 
ſolved to be ſatisfied of the truth of the fact. They 
appointed commiſſioners, who, when they came upon 
the ſpot, found all things in wonderful order, the 
troops perfectly well diſciplined, the magazines fur- 
niſhed with proviſions, the arſenals ſtocked with arms 
and clothes, the gallies extremely well equipped, and 
ready to ſet ſail. This ſpectacle filled them with joy 
and admiration. They concluded, that if Carthage 
could be conquered, it mult be by ſuch a general and 
ſuch an army; and they preſſed Scipio, in the name 
of the ſenate, from whom they had received their or- 


[] Nihil parvum, ſed Cartha- Lib. xxix. n. 1. 
Enis jam excidia agitabat animo. [] Ib. u. 19-25 
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ders, to haſten his departure, and gratify the expecta. 
tion of the public as lon as poſſible. 

[4] Accorcingly he fet forward, and the Sicilians 
ran in troops to be witneſſes of his departure. Scipio, 
who la ready acquired ſuch reputation by his vic- 
tories, and, in the opinion of the people, was deſtined 
to {till greater events, drew upon him the eyes and at- 
tention of all mankind. They principally admired 
the bo dneſs tf the ſcheme, which only he was capa- 
ble of forming, and had never entered into the head of 
any other general, of reducing Hannibal to quit Italy 
by an xpedition againſt Carthage, of carrying the 
war into Africa itſelf, and ending i it there. Scipio, 
firſt fering prayers and libations to the gods at the 
ſerv ot his ſhip, fer fail with the acclamations, vows, 
and bened ctions of the whole people. 


[ The paſſage was ſhort and favourable, and as 


ſoon as Scipio ſaw the coalt of Africa, lifting up his 
eyes and hands towards heaven, he beſought the gods 
to favour his enterpriſe. The report of his landing 
threw the whole coaſt into conſternation, and terrified 
even Carthage itſelf. 
Scipio firlt rav aged all the plain country, and then 
made himſelf maſter of a very opulent city in Africa, 
where he took eight thouiand priſoners. But what 
gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction, was the arrival cf 
Maſiniſa, a very brave prince, Who joined him witli 
a conſiderable body of horie. 
lc] The Carthaginians preſently ſent Afdrubal 
acainſt him, with an army of above thirty thouſand 
men; but their great dependence was upon Syphax, 
who actually came up very icon after, with fifty thou- 
{and foot and ten thouſand horſe. His arrival obliged 
Scipio to raiſe the ſieve of Utica, a maritime city, 
which he had begun to attack. 
[4] When the winter was over, Scipio reſumed the 
fiege, Aſdrubal was encamped very near him, and Sy- 
phax lay not far off. The laſt offered ſome conditions 


Ic Ih. n. 35. 


[a] Liv. lib xxix. n. 26, 25. 
{4} Lib. XXX. n. 3-17. 


10 jb. n. 28. 
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of peace, of which the principal were, that the Ro- 


wans ſhould quit Africa, and Hannibal return from 
Italy. Nothing in reality could be more oppoſite to 
© the views and deſigns of Scipio; but he ſeemed to give 


ear to thoſe propoſals, and deſignedly protracted the 
negotiation, by raiſing every day ſome freſh difficulty. 
In the ſeveral interviews between the parties, he had 


diſguiſed ſome experienced officers in the habit of 


ſaves, with orders, when they came to the enemy, to 
examine carefully all that was to be ſeen of the two 


camps, their extent, the diſtance between them, and 


the materials which the ſoldiers barracks were built 
with, and withal to take notice of the diſcipline ob- 
ſerved among them, with the orders of their guard by 
day, and their watch by night. When he was fully 
intormed of all he wanted to know, he broke off the 
truce, under pretence that his council adviſed him to 
make peace only with Syphax ; and to remove all ſuſ- 


picion from the enemy, he made ſhew as if he in- 
© tended to attack Utica by ſea, When he judged it 
© time to execute his enterpriſe, he ordered Lælius and 


Maſiniſſa to ſet fire to the camp of Syphax, whilſt he 
himſelf did the ſame to that of Aſdrubal. As night 
came one, they marched out with their fires. The mea- 
ſures which Scipio had taken, were ſo juſt, that his de- 
lign ſucceeded beyond his expectation. The two 
powerful armies of the enemy were deſtroyed by fire 


and ſword, and ſcarce three thouſand eſcaped, out of 
the fifty thouſand and upwards of which they con- 
ted. Thoſe who attempted to paſs from one camp 


to the other, as judging that they alone had been ſur- 
priſed, fell into an ambuſcade, which he had laid in 


the midſt of the ſpace that divided the two camps. 


The ſpoils were immenſe. Several cities preſently ſur- 
rendered to him of their own accord; and a ſecond vic- 
tory, gained over the ſame generals, and the new army 
the) nad raiſed with great difficulty, made Scipio ab- 
bolutely maſtar of the whole country. Lælius and 
Mafiniffa purſued Syphax to his capital, beſieged him 
Licre, and took him priſoner. It was then the famous 
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ſtory of Sophoniſba fell out. Syphax was carried to 
Rome, and as ſoon as the people there heard the news 
of ſo complete a victory, they preſently ran into all 
the temples to return thanks to the gods. 

e] Hannibal at the ſame time received orders from 
Carthage, which obliged him to depart immediately, 
The face of affairs was much changed in Italy. He 
had received ſeveral blows, which had weakened him 
extremely. He had the mortification to ſee Capui 
taken by the Romans almoſt before his eyes ; nor 
could his march towards Rome divert them from the 
ſiege. He drew near the city without any effect, and 
then let fall this expreſſion, [| f] © That the gods 
* ſometimes took from him the inclination, and ſome- 
« times the power of taking Rome.” But what waz 
moſt grievous to him, he learned, that at the ſame time 
he lay before the gates of the city, a body of recruits 
was diſpatched from thence for Spain. But the finiſh. 
ing ſtroke to his misfortunes, was the entire defeat of 
his brother Aſdrubal's army, of which he was informed 
by the head of that general being thrown into his 
camp. He was therefore obliged to retire to the ex. 
tremities of Italy, where he [g] received his orders 
from Carthage, which he could not bear without 
breaking out into bitter ſighs and tears, foaming with 
indignation to ſee himſelf thus forced to abandon his 
prey. No exile ever expreſſed a greater concern for 
quirting his own, than Hannibal did for quitting his 
enemy's country : he often turned his eyes towards 
the coaſts of Italy, complaining both of the gods and 
men, and pronounced a thouſand execrations againlt 
himſelf, for not leading his ſoldiers directly to Rome, 

Je] Liv. lib. xxx. n. 20, causa relinquentem, magis mceſtum 

[/] Audita vox Annibalis fer- abiifſe ferunt, quam Annibalem 
tur, potiundæ ſibi urbis Romæ mo- hoſtium terra excedentem. Re- 
dd mentem non dari, modo fortu- ſpexiſſe ſæpe Italiæ littora, Deos ho- 
nam. Lib. xxvi. n. 11. mineſque accuſantem, in ſe quoque 


[gl Frendens, gemenſque, ac ac ſuum ipſius caput execratun, 
vix lacrymis temperans, dicitur le- QUOD NON CRUENTUM AB Cal: 


gatorum verba audiſle. . . . Rar NENSI VICTORIA MILITEM Ro- 
quemquam alium, patriam exilii MAM DUXISSET. Lib. xxx. n. 20. 
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whilſt they were freſh reeking with Roman blood after 
the battle of Cannæ. 

2] When he arrived in Africa, he propoſed an in- 
terview with Scipio. The time and place were agreed 
on. Theſe two generals, who were not only the moſt 
illuſtrious of their time, but might deſervedly be pa- 
ralleled with the greateſt princes and moſt famous 
commanders that ever were, ſtood ſilent for tome time, 


| as aſtoniſhed at the ſight of each other, and taken up 


with mutual admiration. At laſt Hannibal broke 


* ſilence, and, commending Scipio in a very artful man- 


ner, laid before him a very lively deſcription of the 
diſorders of war, and the ills it had brought both upon 


| the conquerors and the conquered. He exhorted him 
* not to be dazzled with the ſplendor of his victories ; 


that though hitherto he had been ſucceſsful, he ought 


do apprehend the inconſtancy of fortune; that without 


_ * 


going far for examples, he himſelf, who was now 
ſpeaking to him, was a flagrant proof of it; that Sci- 
pio was then what Hannibal had been at Thraſimene 


and Cannæ; that he ought to make a better uſe of 


the opportunity than he had done himſelf, by mak- 
ing peace at a time when he was maſter of the condi- 


tions. He concluded with declaring, that the Cartha- 


ginians were ready to give up Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Spain, to the Romans, with all the iſlands that lay 
between Africa and Italy; that they could now re- 


ſolve, ſince the gods would have it ſo, to confine 


themſelves within the limits of Africa, whilſt they 


© ſaw the Romans malters of ſo many foreign kingdoms, 
both by ſea and land. 


[i] Scipio anſwered in fewer words, but with no 


leſs dignity. He reproached the Carthaginians with 
their perfidiouinels in plundering certain Roman gal- 
lies before the truce was expired. He imputed all the 
ills of the two wars to them only and their injuſtice. 
And then thanking Hannibal for his advice in regard 


to the uncertainty of human events, he concluded by 
bidding him prepare for the battle, unleſs he choſe 


[5] Liv. lib. XXX. n. 29, 30. Lil Ib. N. 33. 
rather 
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rather to accept of the conditions he had already of. 


. ; * "1403 * 1 = 
A350 3: 4" 


fered, to which he made ſome addition by way of pu. perfor 
niſhment for the breach of the truce. met b 
Le] The generals then each of them encouraged branc 
their troops. Hannibal enumerated the victories he | fideral 
kad gained over the Romans, the generals he had | plore 
ſlain, and the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio re. luer, 
preſented the conqueſt of Spain, their ſucceſs in Africa ben, 
and the confeſſion the enemies made of their own ties, te 
weakneſs, by demanding a peace. [/] And all this pio at 
he ſaid with the air and tone of a conqueror. No ar- very f 
mies had ever more powerful motives to diſtinguiſh ther, a 
themſelves in the field. This day was to give the fl. The m 
niſhing ſtroke to the glory of the one or the other of Cartha 
the generals, [n] and decide whether Rome or Car- _—_ 
thage ſhould give laws to mankind. of ſo w 
[1] I do not undertake to detcribe the order of appreh 
battle, nor the valour of the two armies. It is eaſy ing the 
to imagine, that two ſuch experienced officers omitted grantec 
nothing that might contribute to the victory. After a eo 
very obſtinate engagement, the Carthaginians were a: [P] 
laſt obliged to give way, leaving twenty thouſand of open th 
their men upon the field of battle, a like number be. ple gav 
ing taken priſoners by the Romans. Hannibal eſcaped with 2 
during the tumult, and, returning to Carthage, after clu;1on « 
fix and thirty years abſence, he owned himlelf con- cluded : 
quered beyond reniedy, and that Carthage had no avove f 
other part to take, but to ſue for peace upon any con- burnt w 
ditions. Scipio gave him great commendations, and cle for t 
declared that Hannibal had exceeded himſelf in that then en 
day's conduct, though his ſucceſs had nat been an- e 
ſwerable to his valour. ever tot 
(e] For his part, he knew how to make the beſt of PUR! 
his victory and the conſternation of his enemies. He afted fu 
ordered one of his lieutenants to march with his army through 
to Carthage by land, whilſt he conducted the fleet in Nane 
. . : U — 
F 
—_— 58 viciſſe jam crederes, [2] Ib. n. 34, 35. . ** 
Ln] Roma an Carthago jura [0] Ib. n. 3638, 4 IT 
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perſon to its walls. When he was not far off, he was 
met by a veſſel covered over with ribbands and olive 
branches, with ten embaſſadors in it, of the moſt con- 

© fiderable perſons in Carthage, that were coming to im- 
plore his mercy. He ſent them back without any an- 
ſwer, only ordered them to attend upon him at Tu- 
neta, where he ſhould ſtop. The Carthaginian depu- 
ties, to the number of thirty, came to wait upon Sci- 
pio at the place appointed, and aſked peace of him in 
very ſubmiſſive terms. He called his council toge- 


mer, and adviſed with them what ſtep he ſhould take. 
h The major part were of opinion that he ſhould deſtroy 
1 Carthage, and treat the inhabitants with the utmoſt ſe- 
' verity. But the conſideration of the time that the ſiege 
of ſo well fortified a city would take up, and Scipio's 


apprehenſion of having a ſucceſſor appointed him dur- 
ing the ſiege, made him incline to clemency. He 
ly granted them a truce, and allowed them time to ſend 
deputies to Rome. 

[p] The deputies being arrived there, and laying 
open the occaſion of their coming, the ſenate and peo- 


ot ple gave Scipio full powers to act as he thought beſt, 
_ with permiſſion to bring back his army after the con- 
ca cluſion of the treaty. The peace was accordingly con- 
ter cluded at laſt. The Carthaginians gave up to Scipio 
1 above five hundred veſſels, which he cauſed to be 
no WE burnt within ſight of Carthage. A mournful ſpecta- 
on. dae for the inhabitants of that unfortunate city. He 
nd then cauſed ſuch of the Latin allies to be beheaded, 
— and of the Roman citizens to be hanged, as had gone 


over to the enemy, and were now delivered up. 

„s] Thus ended the ſecond Punic war, which had 
laſted full ſeventeen years. Scipio returned to Rome 
through infinite crowds of various nations, whom cu- 
rioſity to ſee him on his paſſage had drawn together; 
and the moſt magnificent triumph was decreed for 
him, that had ever been ſeen at Rome. Nothing 
was wanting to it but the preſence of king Syphax, 
wo died at Tivoli ſome days before. The ſurname 


e] Liv, lib, xxx, n. 40-43 17] Ib. n. 45 p 
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of Africanus was then given him; but whether by the 
army, or by the people, or by his friends, and thoſe 
of his own family, is uncertain. This however is ſure, 
that he was the firſt to whom the honour of taking the 
name of a conquered nation was granted. 


The WaR againſt PIII king of Macon. 


This war began immediately upon the concluſion 


of that with Carthage, and laſted only four years, The 


ſecond Punic war was the occaſion and caule of th 
[] Philip, as is uſual with politic princes, who regulat 
their conduct by their intereſts, and pay a greater re. 

ard to advantage than to equity in their undertaking; 
3 two ſuch powerful ſtates at variance, as the Ca- 
thaginians and Romans, had waited for the deciſion 
of fortune before he declared himſelf on either (ide, 2 
being fully reſolved to join with the ſtrongeſt, His 
intereſt was the more concerned in this war, as Ital; 
lay near his dominions, which were divided from: 
only by the Tonian ſea, Three conſiderable victoiis 
gained by Hannibal, one after another, made hin 
Judge that the war would end in his favour, and d- 
termined him to embrace his party. [] He ther: 
fore ſent embaſſadors to him, but by good fortur: 
they were taken by the Romans, upon their retur: 
home, with letters from Hannibal to Philip upo! 


them, and carried to Rome. This happened toon z: 


ter the news of the bloody defeat at Cannæ. [5] Ti: 
ſenate was ſenſible that their dangers muſt conſiden 
bly increaſe by the addition of the Macedonian war! 
that of Carthage. However, inſtead of being diicou 


[9g] In hanc dimicationem duo- 1, xxiii. n. 33. 
rum opulentiſſimorum in terris po- I] Ib. n. 33, 34, 38, 3 
pulorum omnes reges, genteſque [s] Gravis cura Patres 11 
animos intenderant; inter quos cernentes quanta vix tolerant! 
Philippus Macedonum rex. . . Is, Punicum bellum Macedonic! d- 
utrius populi mallet victoriam eſſe, moles inſtaret. Cui tamen ®% 
incertis adhuc viribus, fluctuatus non ſuccubuèrunt ut extemplo 32" 
animo fuerat. Poſteaquam tertia retur quemadmodum ultrè m 
jam pugna, tertia victoria cum Pœnis do bello averterent ab Italia hel 
erat, ad fortunam inclinavit, lego- Ib. n. 38. 
toſque ad Annibalem mitit, Liv, 
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raged by ſuch an apprehenſion, the Romans turned 
their thoughts wholly upon the proper means of car- 


ming the war into Macedonia, that they might thereby 
| hinder Philip from paſſing into Italy. The taking of 
| the embaſſadors gave them time for it. Philip was 
under a neceſſity of ſending others, who at laſt returned 
to him with the treaty they had concluded with Han- 
| nibal. [?] Polybius has preſerved it entire, and it 
| well deſerves to be read. There is mention made in 
it of all the gods of both parties, under whoſe inſpec- 


tion this treaty was made ; and it 1s particularly ex- 
preſſed, that Hannibal expected an happy concluſion 
of the war from the aſſiſtance of the gods. 

The Romans did not fail to fend a fleet againſt Phi- 
lip, which took off his inclination for paſſing into 
Italy, by obliging him to think of defending his own 
country. This prince, during the Punic war, had em- 
ployed his time in making expeditions into Greece, 
where, under pretence of ſupporting the Achæans 
zainſt their enemies the Ætolians, he made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral conſiderable cities. 

2] As ſoon as peace had been concluded with the 
Carthaginians at Rome, the firſt thing that fell under 
their deliberation was the affair with Philip. The com- 
plaints of the Athenians, who 1mplored the aſſiſtance 
of the Romans, occaſioned it; and it was decreed that 
warſhould be declared againſt Philip. [x] TheRomans, 
who were always attentive to matters of religion, eſpe- 
cally in the entrance upon new wars, omitted nothing 
which was uſually practiſed, and ordered public pray- 
s and ſacrifices to be offered up in all the temples of 
the gods. 

The conſul appointed to march into Macedonia ſet 
forward in the beginning of the ſpring. I ſhall not 
give here a particular account of all that paſſed during 
the courſe of the war. Peace was ſeveral times pro- 
poſed, and ſeveral interviews had, but all to no pur- 


7 Polyb. lib. vii. p. 502. piis maxime novorum bellorum, de- 
«] Liv. lib. xxxi. n. 1, &c. crevit ſupplicationes, &c. Ib. n. 9. 
] Civitas religioſa, in prigci- 
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poſe. [Y] At laſt the battle of Cynocephalus decided 


the fate of Philip. The pro-conſul T. Quintius Fla. 
minius commanded the Roman army. The Macedo. 
nians were conquered, and the King obliged to fly, 
His firſt care in that moment of trouble and confuſion 
was to ſend to Lariſſa to burn all his papers, leſt they 
ſhould prove prejudicial to his friends and allies, in 
caſe they fell into the hands of the Romans; and [z] 
Polybius takes notice of this particular, as a proof of 
this prince's wiſdom and prudence in adverſity; 
whereas before, his proſperity having filled him with 
vanity and pride, had changed the diſcretion and mo- 
deration of his conduct in the beginning of his reign 
into violence and tyranny. 

[2] Philip then turned his thoughts towards peace 
in earneſt. He found Flaminius very much diſpoſed 
to it; as it was then certainly known that Antiochus 
king of Syria intended to paſs into Europe, and de- 
clare war againſt the Romans. The conditions were 
the ſame with thoſe which had been already offered, 
and among the reſt, that all the Grecian cities, both 
in Europe and Aſia, ſhould enjoy their liberty, and 
that Philip ſhould recall the garriſons he had placed ir 
them. The treaty was confirmed at Rome, where his 
ſon Demetrius, whom he had ſent an hoſtage thither, 
continued for ſeveral years after this great affair hac 
been concluded, and contracted a particular friendſhip 
with the Romans. 

[4] The courier, who carried the ratification of the 
treaty, arrived very opportunely in Greece, at the time 
they were upon the point bf celebrating the ſolemn 
games at Corinth. The natural curioſity of the Greeks 
for ſuch ſpectacles as theſe, and the convenient ſitus 
tion of the place, as it might be approached by ſea 01 
both ſides, made the aſſembly always very numerous. 
But the impatience of knowing what was to be tit 
fate of all Greece for the future, had drawn thither i 
that time an incredible concourſe of people. When 


Do] Liv. lib. xxxiii. n. 7-10, 15 Lib. xxxiii. n. 17, &c. 
[xz] Lib, xvii, p. 767. 6] Ib. n. 30—32. 
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mme Romans had taken their ſeat upon the day ap- 
pointed, the herald advanced into the midit of the am- 
hitheatre, and after ſilence impoſed upon the whole 
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0- aſſembly by the ſound of a trumpet, he pronounced 
Y. e following words, with a loud voice. THE SENATE 
on WF axp PxoPLE or Rows, and T. QuinTivs THE GE- 
er Neral, HAVING CONQUERED KING PHILIP AND THE 
in WW MactDoNIaNns, DECREE, THAT THE PEOPLE OF GREECE 
2] WF HALL HENCEFORWARD LIVE UNDER THEIR OWN LAWS, 
of WW rare anD EXEMPT FROM ALL SLAVERY. And at the 


ame time read over a liſt of all the people that had 
been brought under ſubjection by Philip. Such agree- 


0- WF able and unexpected news ſeemed rather a dream than 
gn WF a reality. They could neither believe their eyes nor 

their ears, and every one wanted to fee and hear the 
ace herald again, that they might be fully aſſured of their Wil 
led WF happinels. When the matter was aſcertained, [c] there 1 
hus WWF aroſe ſuch joyful acclamations, and ſo frequently re- if 
de- peated, that it evidently appeared there was no bleſſing 1 
ere WE which ſo nearly affects mankind as liberty. The plays Ib +4; 
red, were performed in great hurry, nobody concerning | | 
oth WWF themſelves any more about them, nor giving the leaſt 116, 
and attention to them; to ſuch a degree had one ſingle f 


din joy extinguiſhed in their minds the ſenſe of eve 

other pleaſure. When the plays were ended, they 
her, all ran, almoſt univerſally, in a body to the Roman 
general, every one ſtriving to draw near their deli- 
hi verer, to pay him their compliments, to kiſs his hand, 
and preſent him with crowns and garlands of flowers, 
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f the inſomuch that his health would have been endangered, 
ume if the vigour of his age (for he was ſcarce then three 
_ and thirty years old) and the joy of ſo glorious a day, 
reens 


bad not ſupported him, and enabled him to undergo 
ſicut BY the fatigue. 


ea 01 
TOUR, le] Ut facile appareret, nihil om- taculo intenti eſſent; adeo unum 
; he num bonorum multitudini gratias, gaudium præoccupaverat omniunm 
e dhe 


quam libertatem, eſſe. Ludicrum aliarum ſenſum voluptatum. Liv. 
her u (einde ita raptim peractum eſt, ut lib. xxxiii. n. 32. 
When nullius nec animi nec oculi ſpec- 
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The War againſt ANTiIOCHUS king of SYRI1 a, 


ſe] The Romans, who had hitherto prudently diſ- 
ſembled their diſcontent, and ſhut their eyes to ſeve- 
ral enterpriſes of Antiochus, that they might not have 
at once two powerful enemics upon their hands, as 
ſoon as they ſaw themſelves freed from the war with 
the Macedonians, began to open their minds more 
freely to him, and let him know, that he muſt, quit 
the cities of Aſia, which had [/] belonged to Philip 
or Ptolemy ; that he mult ſuffer the Grecian towns 
to enjoy their liberty ; and that he mult no longer at- 
tempt to enter Europe, or bring an army thither. 

[g] This prince, of his own diſpoſition ſufficiently 
inclined to war, was farther induced to it by the carneft 
ſolicitations of the ZEtolians, [4] and the advice of 
Hannibal, who had retired into his dominions, ever 
ſince the Romans, who were informed of his carrying 
on private intrigues and intelligence with the king of 
Syria, had, againſt the opinion of Scipio, required the 
Carthaginians to deliver up that implacable enemy of 
Rome, who could not ſuffer peace, and would infalli- 
bly cauſe che ruin of his country. i] Antiochus pub- 
licly declared himfelf at laſt, marched his troops into 
Greece, and took ſeveral cities. 

[e] The Romans then, who had long been in ex- 
pectation of this event, declared war againſt him in 
form, having firſt conſulted rhe gods upon the ſuccels 
of the enterpriſe, and implored their aſſiſtance by pub- 
lic prayers and ſacrifices. 

Hannibal adviſed, in a general council held upon 
this occaſion, that Antiochus ſhould immediately fit 
out his fleet, and land a body of troops in Italy, which 
he offered to command in perſon, whilſt the king 
ſhould remain in Greece with his army, always mak- 
ing a ſhew of intending to pals thither, and being con- 
ſtantly in actual readineſs to do ſo, when it ſhould be 
[4h] Lib. zxxv. n. 19. 


Lil Ib. n. 42. 


Le] Lib, xxxvi. n. 1, &c- 


ſe] Liv. lib. xxxiii. n. 44, 45. 
[/ } Lib. xxxiv. n. 58. 
Ln. Go, &c. 
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convenient. This advice was neglected, as likewiſe 
all the counſels he afterwards gave; and whether it 
was through miſtruſt or jealouly, and an apprehenſion 
leſt a ſtranger ſhould have the whole glory of the en- 
terpriſe, he made no uſe of Hannibal, who might 
have been of more ule to him than all his armies. 

Beſides, this prince, prematurely puffed up by the 
firſt ſucceſs of his arms, and forgetting at once the two 
great projects he had formed, of mal ing war againſt 


4 
: the Romans, and delivering Greece, [] iufered him- 
a ſelf to be carried away by a paſſion he had entertained 
; for a young woman at Chalcis, paſſed the winter quar- 
| ter in that city, in celebrating his nuptials with great 
a tealts and rejoicings, and by that means enervated the 
1 ſrength and courage of his troops. 
he following campaign ſhewed the effects of it. 
His troops, emaiculated by luxury and pleaſure, were 
9 not able to tand betore the Romans, but were beaten 
of pon ſeveral occaſions. The king himſelf flying from 
* | city to city, and country to country, and always 
of briſkly purſued, was at laſt obliged to return into 
i. Alia. And his fleet had no better ſucceſs by ſea. 
» 1 The next year Lucius Cornelius Scipio, and C. 
o erlius were choſen conſuls. Scipio Africanus offered 
to ſcrve as lieutenant under his brother, in caſe they 
x. ould affign Greece to him, without diſpoſing of the 
in Nrovinces by lot, according to cuſtom. This propo- 
en Avas joyfully received by the people, who were fully 
b. eſuaded that the victorious Scipio would be of greater 
ſervice to the conſul and the Roman army, than the 
on onquered Hannibal to Antiochus. His requeſt was 
fr eerefore granted by an almoſt univerſal conſent, and 
ich Roe thoufand old ſoldiers who had ferved under him, 
ing bollowed him as volunteers. 
ak. The effect anſwered their expectation. The conſul 
on- repared to carry the war into Aſia, [] But it was 


be t neceſſary to be aſſured of Philip's diſpoſitions, 
rough whoſe country the army was to pals, They 
J] Liv, lib. xxxvi. n. 11. L] Ib. n. 7. 

1] Lib. xxxvii. n. 1, 4. 
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found him in a very good diſpoſition. He ſupplied hn 
the troops with all neceſſary refreſhments, and took oh 
particular care to treat the generals and officers with Gs 
a royal magnificence. He accompanied them not only bs: 
into Macedonia, but into Thrace, and as far as the tud 
Helleſpont. 5 1 
[] Antiochus took a great deal of pains to draw * 
over Pruſias king of Bithynia to his intereſt, by mak. Nos 
ing him apprehenſive that Scipio's conqueſts might the 
hereafter be dangerous to bimſelf; [ p] and repreſented WE N 
to him that the deſign of the Romans was to deſtroy WWF dn 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and eſtabliſh an univer Aﬀei 
ſal empire. The letters of the two Scipios, which WWF do hi 
were given into his hand at the ſame time, and the ar o'r 
rival of the Roman embaſſador, who came very op- body 
portunely, whilſt he was in ſuſpence, made a greater held 
impreſſion upon him than the reaſons and promiles af 4 ( 
Antiochus. He ſaw plainly, that an alliance with tie gr 
Romans was the moſt ſecure and uſeful ſtep he could a g 
take, and concluded it immediately. 4 
7] The ſeveral ſhocks that Antiochus had receives [#] 
both by ſea and land, made him ſeriouſly incline to Vance 
peace. [r] The magnanimity of Scipio Africanus ache 
his moderation after his victories in Spain and Afric, carino 
the high degree of glory to which he had attained, WW ing, 3 
and with which he had reaſon to be ſatisfied, mad: eſcape 
him hope that by his means the negotiation might be full of 
carried on with the greater facility. Beſides, he had battle 
this general's ſon in his hands, who probably had been turned 
taken priſoner in ſome engagement, and offered to give oft tha 
him back to his father without a ranſom, if the peace N 
were concluded. The Romans, who never abati in qi; 
any thing in the conditions they had once propoſed &:{} to 
kept cloſe to thoſe they had offered the king at tie was fol 
| of Aſia. 
[e] Liv. lib. xxxvii. n. 25. mam ſpem habebat ; præterqum 
[ ] Venire eos ad omnia regna quod & magnitudo animi, & (ati (*] 
tollenda, ut nullum uſquam orbis tas gloriæ placabilem eum maxm with ord 
terrarum niſi Romanum imperium facicbat: notumque erat gentibs 
eſſet. Ih, qui victor ille in Hiſpania, qui c 1 Liv 


[4] Ih. n. 34—36. inde in Africa fuiſſet. Ib. n. 3+ 171 Non 
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beginning of the war; and thus the negotiation proved 
ineffectual. Scipio, in return to Antiochus's civility, 
ſent him word, that, as a father and a private man, 
he would omit no opportunity of expreſſing his grati- 
tude; but as a perſon employed by the public, and a 
commanding officer, he muſt expect nothing from 
him; and laſtly, the ſole counſel he could give him as 
a friend, was to renounce the war, and refuſe none of 
the conditions of peace that were offered him. 

[5s] The Romans marched ſeveral days. The king 
was encamped at Thyatira, and learning that Scipio 
Africanus was left ſick at Elea, he ſent back his ſon 
to him. [,] The joy of once more lecing a fon whom 
he tenderly loved, made no leſs impreſſion on the 
body then the mind of the father. Aiter he had long 
held him in his embraces, and ſatisfied his affection: 
Go, ſays he, to the deputies, afture the king of my 
« gratitude, and tell him, that for his preſent I can 
give him no other mark of it, than by adviſing him 
not to fight till my return to the camp.” 

ſu] In the mean time, the conſul was daily ad- 
vancing, and at laſt came up with the army of Anti- 
ochus. The king kept leveral days in his camp, not 
caring to hazard a battle. The winter was approach- 
ing, and the conſul apprehenſive leit the victory ſhould 
eſcape out of his hands. Seeing therefore his troops 
full of ardour, he led them againſt the enemy. The 
battle was long and obſtinate, but the victory at laſt 
turned entirely on the ſide of the Romans. The king 

loſt that day fifty thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe, without reckoning the priſoners; he retreated 
in diſorder with the few troops which were left him, 
firſt to Sardis, and then to Apamea. This victory 
was followed by the ſurrender of the ſtrongeſt cities 
of Aſia. 

[x] Deputies ſoon after arrived from Antiochus, 
with orders to accept of ſuch conditions of peace, as 


[5] Liv. lib. xxxvii. n. 37. lubre gaudium fuit. Ib. n. 37. 
] Non ſolùm animo patrio gra- ſu] Lib. xxxvili. n. 38-44. 
tum munus, fed corpori quoque ſa- [x] Ib. „. 45. 
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the Romans ſhould pleaſe to lay upon him. Thete 
were the fame as had been oflered from the beginning, 
that the king ſhould give up all that he polleſied in 
Europe, with all the cities he had in Aſia on this fide 
mount Taurus, which ſhould henceforward be the 
boundary of his kingdom ; that he thould pay the Ro- 
man people fiiteen thouſand Euboic talents, for the 
expences of the war, and four thouſand to king Eu- 
menes; but firſt of all, that he ſhould give up Han- 
nibal, without which the Romans would hearken to 
no propolals. This treaty was confirmed at Rome. 
[o] The honour of a triumph was granted to Lucius 
Scipio, and he took the ſurname of Aſiaticus. 


The Exp ond DraTi of SC1P10. 


[z] Though Scipio had ſhewed ſo much integrity 
and diſintereſtedneſs in the war with Antiochus, he 
was notwithſtanding accuſed of having held intelli. 
cence with that prince. Some time after his return 
to Rome, the two Petillii, tribunes of the people, 
brought an accuſation againſt him upon this ſcore. 
They ſaid that Antiochus had ſent him back his ſon 
without a raniom, and made court to him as to one 
ho decided every thing at Rome in reſpect to peace 
and war : that 1n the province, he rather behaved with 
tne anthority of a dictator, than the ſubmiſſion of a 

ant: that his motive in going to the war, was 

\ 2erfuade Greece, Aſia, and all the people of the 
eaſt, that one man alone was the prop and ſupport of 
the empire, which he had before made known to 
Spain, Gaul, Sicily, and Africa, [e] That Rome, 
the miſtreſs of the world, owed its glory and ſecurit 
to Scipio: that a ſingle word of his mouth had more 
authority than the decrees of the ſenate or the orders 
of the people: and laſtly, finding no particular of his 


L] Liv. lib. xxxvili n. 58. orbhis terrarum latere; nutus ejus 

[2] Ih. n. 50— 83. pro decretis patrum, pro populi jul- 

2] Unum hominem caput co- tis eiſe. Infamii intactum, inv idia, 
lu menque Romani Imperii eſſe; ſub qua poſſunt, urgent. Ib. n. 51. 
umbra Scipionis civitatem dominam | 
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life that was capable of reproach, they endeavoured 
to make his power odious. 

Scipio, without ſaying a ſingle word to the points 
on which he was accuſed, made fo tublime a difcourte 
upon the great enterpriſes he had happily put an end 
to, that all the world agreed there never was a more 
pompous encomium given, or a more juſt one. [ 
For he reported thoſe actions, with the ſame elevation 
of mind, and the ſame greatnefs of foul, that he had 
ſhewed in doing them. Nor was any one oftended at 
hearing him commend himſelf, as his ſpeaking in that 
manner aroſe from a neceſſity of defending himſelf, 
and not a deſire of extolling. The whole time was 
ſpent in debates, and, night coming on, the judgment 
was deferred to another day. 

When that day came, Scipio appeared with a num- 
ber of clients and friends, and, after filence proclaimed, 
« It was on the ſame day with this, fays he to the tri- 
„ bunes, that I conquered Hannibal and the Cartha- 
„ ginians near Carthage. As therefore it is not rea- 
ſonable to ſpend it in debate and conteſt, I ſhall go 
« directly to the capitol, and give thanks for this vic- 
«* tory, to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, and all the 
„ gods who inhabit there. Attend me in this duty 
of religion and gratitude, as many of you as have 
leiſure, and pray the gods to give you commanders 
« ike me; if it be true, that from the time of my 
being ſeventeen years old, in proportion as you have 
* conferred honours upon me, exceeding my years, I 
have alſo endeavoured to anticipate your {uffrages 
by my ſervices.” Having ſpoke thus, he went 
ſtraight to the capitol, whither the whole aſſetnbly 
followed him, to the very officers of the tribunes, who 
law themſelves deſerted by all mankind except their 
flaves. This was the moſt glorious day in Scipio's 
life, and, in point of real grandeur, had ſomething 
more ſplendid and memorable in it, than that whereon 


[5] Dicebantur enim ab eodem quia pro periculo, non in gloriam, 
ammo ingenioque, A quo geſta refercbaniur, Lav, I. XXxviii. n. 30. 
errant; & aurium faſtidium aberat, 
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he entered Rome triumphant over Syphax and the 
Carthaginians. 

From that day, which may be looked upon as the 
laſt of ſo glorious a life, he retired to Liternum to 
avoid the jealouſy and malignity of his accuſers, with 
a reſolution not to be preſent at the trial of his cauſe, 
which had been put off. [c] He had too high a 
ſpirit, and had hitherto ſupported too great a charac- 
ter in the republic, to be able to deſcend to the form 
of a trial. 

When the day of trial was come, his brother Scipio 
laid the cauſe of his abſence upon a troubleſome illneſs 
which would not permit of a journey to Rome. His 
accuſers, laying hold of his retirement to render him 
ſtill more odious to the people, required that he ſhould 
be taken by force from his country-houſe, and brought 
to Rome againſt his inclination, to anſwer to the ac- 
cuſations he ſtood charged with. Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, one of the tribunes of the people, who 
had ever been the enemy of Scipio, not being able to 
endure that he ſhould be treated with ſuch indignity, 
declared in his favour, and, full of reſentment againſt 
his collegues: What, tribunes, ſays he, ſhall this 
« conqueror of Spain and Africa be trod on by you? 
Has he defeated four Carthaginian generals, cut to 
pieces and put to flight four great armies in Spain, 
% conquered Syphax, Hannibal, and Antiochus {for 
« his brother is willing to divide the honour of this 
<« laſt victory with him) only to fall by the hatred and 
© envy of the two Petillii? [d] Are then no merits, 
« no honours, ſufficient to procure a ſafe retreat, a 
&« ſacred and inviolable aſylum for great men, where 
<« their old age, if it cannot command reſpect, may 
<« atleaſt be protected from inſult and outrage.” This 
diſcourſe was received with general applauſe, and 


ſe] Major animus & fortuna veſtris honoribus, unquam ia arcs! 
erat, ac majori fortune aſſuetus, tutam, & velut ſanctam, clavi vi 
quam ut reus eſſe ſciret, & ſummit- pervenient; ubi, ũ non venerabil!3, 
tere ſe in humilitatem cauſam di- inviolata ſaltem eat tus eorum c0p- 
centium. Liv. lib. xxxviii. n. 52. fidat? Ib. n. 57. 
[4] Nullis ne meritis ſuis, nullis 
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the ſenate ſoon after returned their thanks to Sempro- 


nius, for preferring the public intereſt to his private 


reſentment. His acculers, not being able to bear the 
reproaches made them on all ſides, deſiſted from their 
proſecution. 225 N 5 

Scipio paſt the reſt of his life at Liternum, without 
ſo much as deſiring to ſ-e Rome any more, and cauſed 
a tomb to be erected there for him, that he might not 
be buried in an ungrateful country. 


The DEATH of HANNIBAL. 


Hannibal not thinking himſelf any longer ſecure in 
the dominions of Antiochus, retired to Pruſias king of 


© Bithynia. [e] But the Romans did not ſuffer him to 


reſt there, but ſent Quintius Flaminius to that king, 
to complain of the refuge he gave him. Ir was by 
no means difficult for Hannibal to gueſs at the cauſe 


of this embaſſy, but he did not expect that he ſhould 
be delivered into the hands of his enemies. He in- 
ſtantly attempted to eſcape by flight, but perceived 


that the ſeven private paſſages he had made to his pa- 
lace, were all ſeized by the ſoldiers of Pruſias, who 


© deſigned to make his court to the Romans by betray- 


ing his gueſt, He then cauſed poiſon to be brought 
him, which he had long kept by him to make uſe of 
upon occaſion, and, holding it in his hands: * Let 
us deliver, ſays he, the Roman people from an un- 


eaſineſs which ſo long torments them, ſince they have 
got patience to wait for an old man's death. The 
victory which Flaminius gains over a man diſarmed 
and betrayed, will not be much for his honour. 
„This day alone ſhews how much the Romans are 
degenerated. Their fathers adviſed Pyrrhus to 
guard againſt a traitor, who deſigned to poiſon him 


Pa 
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* at the very time that prince was making war upon 
them in the heart of Italy. And now they have 
* ſent a perſon of conſular dignity, to engage Pruſias 


to put his friend and hoſt to death, and commit an 
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“% abominable crime.” And then, uttering imprecy n 
tions againſt P ruſias, and calling upon the f gods, why = 
were the guardians and avengers ; of the ſacred rites of i - ; 
hoipitality, to punith him, he drank up the poiſon, i YH 
and dicd. E 

Such was the end of the two greateſt men of the; Roel 


age, who both fell by the jealouſy of their enemie, the Rd 


— experienced the ingratitude of their country. Fire to 
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Tl be Was againſt PERSEUS the loft King of Machos. 


Perſeus had ſucceeded his father Philip in the king 
dom of Macedon, and twenty years were now paſied 
ſince the peace made with Antiochus. 

/] The Romans, having long diſſembled ſever 
cauies of diſcontent they had againſt Perſeus, reſolved 
at laſt to make war upon him, unleſs he gave then 
ſatisfaction. [g] This prince had neither honour nar 
religion, and made no ſcruple to employ calumm, 
murder and poiſon, for the attainment of his end; 
Blinded and corrupted by the flatteries of his count: 
ers, he thought himſelf a great ſoldier, and capabl: 
of ſubduing the Romans. For which reaſon he u. 
ſwered their deputies with ſuch haughtineſs and pride, 
as obliged them to declare war againſt him upon tte 


ſpot. Some ſmall ſucceſſes in his firſt campaign F pals 
ſerved only to make him the more adventurous. . v recety 
However, he followed the counſel which was give: ee * 
him, which was to make the beſt uſe of the advantag { * 
he had gained in a battle, in order to obtain more f. a enem 
vourable conditions of peace, rather than to hazard ien um 
upon an uncertain hope. He therefore made the me 
conſul very advantagcous offers. [&] In the councl 7 
of war, which was held upon this occaſion, the Roma 5 1 
IS prede 
7 Liv. lib. xlii. n. 25-31. tus in caſum irrevocabilem fe dus oung Ol 
Hunc per omnia clandeſtina Ib. n. 62. ich thei 
wi ri ſcelera latrociniorum ac we- fz] Publius Licinius Craſſus. tne1! 
neficiorum cernebant. Ib. n. 38. [+] Romana conſtantia vicit | ul, in a 
]; Auſi ſunt quidam amicorum concilio. Ita tum mos erat, ine 
conſilium dare, ut ſecunda fortunã verſis vultum ſecundæ fortuna Xe mely f. 
in conditiones honeſe pucis wie- rere, moderari animos in ſecusds I Liv 1 
4 S J Liv, 1 
retur, potius quam fpe vane eicc- Liv, lib. xlii. n. 62, [i] Ib, n. 
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rec onftancy prevailed. The character of the nation in 
„ Wio MG hoſe times was to ſhew great courage and-magnani- 
tes ac mity under misfortunes, whilſt they valued theniſelves 
'oulon, Ippon their moderation in proſperity. The anſwer 


Gherefore to the king was, that he had no peace to 


f their expect, but by ſubmitting entirely to the diſcretion of 


emie, ine Roman people, and leaving the deciſion of his 

J. Fite to them. All hope of accommodation being at 
zn end, both ſides prepared for continuing the war. 

00] The new conſul entered Macedonia, and marched 

Kine o attack the king in his own country. However, as 

pale Ihe affair was of much longer duration than had been 
Expected, the Romans grew very uneaſy. 

_ ( Paulus Amilius being choſen conſul, and the 
ole Nr againſt Perſeus committed to his care, they con- 
hed Feived better hopes, and he put himſelf into a con- 
ur nor iton not to deceive them. Before his departure, he 
un, hought proper to make a ſpeech to the people, 
ench berein he beſought them not to give credit to any 
our. ing reports, that thould be rumoured againſt his 
avabl: Wi onduct. That there was a kind of idle unexperienced 
he an Pen, who could make war in their cloſets at their 
orice, ti e, and if their views and ſchemes were not followed, 
on the Mere apt to cenſure the general in public companies, 
pa pals ſentence upon him. That he did not refuſe 
RT SIC advice, but it muſt be from perſons that 

WA te upon the ſpot. ; 
Anta L] When he arrived in Macedonia, and drew near 
ore f. Ne cnemy, the troops, full of ardour, deſired to charge 
ard em immediately; and a young officer of great me- 
the (1's named Naſica, preſſed him to lay hold of the op- 
-ouncl Mertunity, and not let an enemy eſcape, whoſe flights 
Roma nd precipitate retreats had given ſo much exerciſe to 

bs predeceſſors. He commended the warmth of the 
edc oung officer and the ſoldiers, but did not comply 
ata, ch their deſire, The march had been long and pain- 
ric i: Wu, in a very hot ſummer's day, and the army ex- 
e emely fatigued with duſt, drought, wearineſs, and the 
bccusgo [!] Liv. lib. xliv. n. 1, &c. [a] Ib, n. 36, 
nſtanc % Ib. n. 17a. 
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exceſſive heat of the ſun. He therefore did not jud I Cs 

it convenient to engage his troops in a battle, fatigued in * 

and exhauſted as they were, againſt an enemy, wa wich 

being freſh and lying ſtill, were in full force. Pauli 
o] Some days after they came to a battle. Paus 


Emilius ſhewed all the wiſdom and courage that wer 
to be expected from ſo experienced a commander, 
The long and obſtinate reſiſtance of the enemy, ſhewe 
they had not entirely degenerated from their ancien 


ki 


(01 


reputation. The great ſhock lay _ the Mace. to apf 
donian phalanx, which was a kind of ſquare battalin fon. 

thick ſet with pikes and lances, and which it was a. a Ep 
molt impoſſible to break through; they were ſo accu. WM him a 
tomed to join all their bucklers together, and pref Wi : phil 
a kind of iron wall to the enemy. Paulus Amiliu in the 
owned afterwards, that this brazen rampart, that f- gomp! 
reſt of pikes, had filled him with dread and aſtoni- WW loſoph 
ment; and though he put a good countenance up my, a. 
it, he could not at firſt help feeling ſome doubts and long 
uneaſineſs upon the ſucceſs of the battle. In ſhor, O with h 
all his firſt line being cut to pieces, the ſecond was di. WF thoug 
couraged, and began likewiſe to give way. The con. was Ill 
ful, perceiving that the inequality of ground obliged WM (oldier 
the phalanx to leave openings and intervals, divide WF , old 
his troops into platoons, and ordered them to the „ the 
themſelves into the void places of the enemies battl, , leſs 
and not attack them all together in front, but by de muſt it 
tachments, and at different places at the ſame time either 


This order, timely given, gained the victory. IT bal, wi 
phalanx, thus ſeparated and disjoined, were no longer WF deſery: 
able to ſuſtain the efforts of the Romans. What fa if the! 
lowed was bloodſhed and ſlaughter, and it is thougit WW almoſt 
there fell that day above twenty-five thouſand men o of anti 


the ſide of the Macedonians. experi 

[ p] Perſeus withdrew before the battle begun; cure u 
ter ſome vain efforts, he ſuffered himſelf to be take My 
priſoner, and ſurrendered to the conqueror ; and . firſt en 


he did in ſo baſe and cowardly. a manner, as drew up- and, a 
on him the contempt of all that ſaw it, inſtead of e (9) Liv,1 


Lo] Liv. lib, xliv. n. 3742. Plut, in vit. Pauli. Ly] Lib. xlv. n. 4 
| - citing 
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citing their compaſſion, as might have been expected 
in ſuch a condition. [] He was carried to Rome, 
wich his children, and ſerved to adorn the triumph of 


Paulus Emilius. 
SHA. I 


REFLECTIONS. 


| — whether the reader, when he ſees me 
1] 


touching upon war and politics, will not be tempted 


do apply to me what Hannibal ſaid upon a like occa- 
E fon, It was at the time when he retired to Antiochus 
at Epheſus, [7] where every body ſtriving to entertain 
him agreeably, it was one day propoſed to him to hear 
a philoſopher called Phormio, who made a great noiſe 
in the city, and paſſed for a fine ſpeaker. He was ſo 
| complaiſant as to go where he was deſired. The phi- 
| loſopher ſpoke upon the duties of a general of an ar- 
my, and the rules of the military art, and made a very 


long diſcourſe. The whole audience were charmed 


| with his eloquence, and Hannibal was aſked what he 
| thought of it. 


His anſwer, which he gave in Greek, 
was ill expreſſed in point of language, but full of a 
ſoldier-like liberty. I have ſeen, ſays he, many 
old men that wanted ſenſe and judgment; but of all 
« the old men that ever I ſaw, this is the moſt ſenſe- 
* leſs and injudicious.” How extravagant indeed 
muſt it have been in a philoſopher, who had never ſeen 
either camp or army, to attempt to entertain Hanni- 
bal, with precepts concerning the art of war? I ſhould 
deſerve a like reproach, and perhaps more juſtly too, 
if the reflections I make were my own. But as I ſelect 
almoſt every one of them from the moſt learned men 
of antiquity, who were ſome of them very ſkilful and 
experienced in the art of war, I think myſelf very ſe- 
cure under the ſhadow of their great names. 

My reflections ſhall turn upon two points. I ſhall 
firſt endeavour to point out the character, the virtues, 
and, as occaſion offers, the faults alſo of thoſe who 


[9] Liv, lib, xlv. n,40. Plut. in vit. Pauli. [r] Cic. lib. ii, deorat. n. 75, 76. 
have 
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have had the greateſt ſhare in the events I have ſpoke 
of, ſuch as Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, Paulus Æmilius, 
Antiochus, Philip and Perſeus. I ſhall then endeavout 
to explain the principles of the government and policy 
of the Romans, eſpecially in what relates to the man. 
ner of their conduct in the time of war, with reference 
to their citizens, their allies, and their enemies. And 
for all this, I cannot have a better authority, nor à 
ſurer guide, than Polybius, who was an eye-witneſ; of 
part of the events here treated, was familiarly ac. 
quainted with the great men who were the principal 
actors in them, ſtudied the character and conſtitution 
of the Roman people with a great deal of care, and 
ſerved as a guide and maſter to Livy, whoſe reflection 
I ſhall like ways make great uſe of. 


ARTICLE--THE FIRST. 


The different QuaL1e1caTiOns of the Perſons ſpoke if 
in this third PoRTION of RoMan HisTory, 


E here plainly fee, that neither wealth, illuftri- 

ous extraction, nor even the majeſty of 
throne, make men truly valuable; and that, how 
gorgeous and dazzling ſoever all this vain ſplendor may 
be, it is entirely obſcured and effaced by real merit and 
ſolid virtue. What an idea does the hiſtory we have 
related leave us of the princes it ſpeaks of? 


AnTiocaus King of SYRIA. 


Without dwelling upon the other faults of this 
prince, a ſingle circumſtance may lead us into a judg- 
ment ot his character. [s] Livy ſays, that the hrt 
degree of merit in a man who commands, is to be 
able of himſelf to act what is proper; that the ſecond 

[5] Szpe ego audivi milites, cum xxii. n. 29. | 
primum eſſe virum, qui ipſe conſu- The fame thought occurs in He- 
lat quid in rem fit; ſecundum cum, ſiod, Op. & Di. v. 291. in Heto- 
qui bene monenti obediat; qui nec dotus, lib. vii. and in Cic. pro 
ipſe conſulere, nec alteri parere Cluent. n. 84. 
tat, eum extremi ingenii eſſe. Lib. ; 
Is, 
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at leaſt to know when to follow good counſel; but 

o be able to do neither the one nor the other, is the 

park of a little mind, without deſign, reſloction, or 

-udence. Upon this principle, what mutt we think 
bf Antiochus ? He had undertaken a war againſt the 
oſt powerful, warlike, and ſucceſsful people in the 

Korld, Chance had brought Hannibal to his court, 
he greateſt general mankind had ever ſeen. In his 
Jong war againſt the Romans, he had given proofs of 
this valour, prudence, and perfect ſkill in the art of 
Var. To theſe great qualities he joined an inherent 
batred of the Romans, and an earneſt deſire of re- 
penging himſelf upon them. How ſerviceable muſt 

ſuck a man have bcen to a prince of the leaſt judgment? 

E Antiochus at firſt received Hannibal with great joy, 
ind paid him all the honours due to a general of fuch 
high reputation. In the council of war, which he 
kalled, Hannibal perſiſted in the opinion he had al- 
Ways had, that the Romans could not be conquered 
except in Italy. He ſupported his opinion with unan- 
werable reaſons, and offered his ſervice to make a 
Weſcent in Italy, whilſt the king ſhould continue in 
Greece to perplex the Romans with the apprehenſion 
pf a powerful diverſion. Antiochus did not gqulap- 
prove this advice. [] But it was repreiented to him, 
hat he ought not to rely upon Hannibal; that he was 
In exile and a Carthaginian, whoſe fortune or genius 
ght ſuggeſt to him a thouſand different projects 
tvery day; that deſides, the very reputation he had 
quired in war, and which of courſe would follow 
im, was too great for a lieutenant ; that the king 
bught to be the ſole head and general; that all mens 
yes and attention ſhould be fixed only upon him; 
hereas, was Hannibal employed, that ſtranger alone 
zould have all the glory of their good ſuccels, 

This was enough to turn the head of Antiochus. It 
as taking him on his weak fide, A mean jealouſy, 
he ſign and fault of little minds, ſtifled every other 
ought and reflection in him. He no longer ſet any 


L] Liv. lib. xxxv. n. 42. 
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value upon Hannibal, nor made any uſe of him. The 
event ſufficiently avenged the latter, and ſhewed ho- 
unfortunate it is for a prince to lay open his hear 
to envy, and his ears to the poiſonous diſcourſe g 
flatterers. 


 Part1e and Prxsrus Kings of Mactnox, 


Theſe princes, who ſat upon the throne of Mace. 
don, which had formerly been ſo illuſtrious, and ſuc. 
ceeded to the dominions of the elder Philip, and Alex. 
ander, two of the greateſt princes that ever were, 
wretchedly ſupported the glory of their predeceſſor, 
and. ſhewed that there 1s a great difference between 
reigning and being really a king. 

] Philip, according to Polybius, had all the qualii. 
cations neceſſary in forming a great prince, and execut. 
ing great deſigns. To omit the advantages of his per 
ſon, and an air of majeſty natural to him, he had aliyeh 
and diſcerning ſpirit, capable of the greateſt things 
[x] a ſurpriſing grace in his diſcourſe, and a memor 
which let nothing eſcape him ; a perfect knowledge 
in the art of war, with a courage and boldneſs that 
nothing could daunt. But all theſe fine qualities ſoon 
degenerated in him, and gave place to the moſt ex. 
ceſſivè vices, injuſtice, fraud, perfidiouſnels, cruelty, 
and irreligion, which, of the great prince he might 
have been, made him an inſupportable tyrant to his 
ſubjects. 

His fon Perſeus inherited only his faults, with the 
addition of one vice peculiar to himſelf, I mean a for- 
did and inſatiable avarice. This paſſion, which is the 
baſeſt, and the moſt unworthy of a prince, he carried 
to an incredible exceſs. He ſuffered all the great pr. 
parations, which had been made with ſo much care, 
for the ſupport of the war againſt the Romans, to be 

b. p. . igni ing; de 

he! ry NE in all probability, . my and 
this talent, that led him into a fault ing. Erat dicacior natura, quam f. 
which is blameable indeed in private gem decet; & ne inter ſeria quiln 
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oſt and ruined for fear of drawing certain ſums out of 
his coffers; and by that means overthrew the hopes 
the Macedonians had conceived from them. From 
the ſame motive, he ſent back twenty thouland ſelect 
troops, which he called in to his aſſiſtance, but could 
not reſolve with himſelf to pay in the manner agreed 
He broke his word allo with Gentius king of the 
Myra: and thought himſelf very dextrous in amuſ- 
no him with the hopes of three hundred talents, 
hich he refuſed to give him at laſt, though he might 
have hired with them all the forces of Illyria againſt 
the Romans. In which, as Plutarch obſerves, he did 
not ſhew himſelf the heir and imitator of Alexander 
the Great, or Philip, who by conſtantly practiſing this 
maxim, That victory ſpculd be purchaſed with meney, and 
nt —_ with vic Tory, ſubdued almoſt all the world. 
Ve know what was his end. He beſought Paulus 
* Emilio not to make him a ſpectacle to the Romans, 
and I him the diſgrace ot being led in triumph; He 
vour he aſks is in his own power, replied the Roman, 
meaning that he had no more to do than kill himſelf; 
an action which, in the darkneſs of Paganiſm, was 
looked upon as the proof of a great ſoul. He could 
not reſolve to do this, and therefore adorned the tri- 
umph of hus conqueror, and became an objech of con- 
tempt to all the ſpectators, who ſcarce condeicended 
to caſt their eyes upon him. All the compaſſion fell 
upon his children, who were the more deſerving of 
pity, as their tender years did not allow them as yet 
to be fully ſenſible of their misfortune. 


PavlusS AMILIUS. 


This general was the fon of the famous Paulus Emi— 
lius, who fell in the battle of Cannæ. He lived in an 
age, ſays Plutarch, that abounded with great men, 
het took pains to be inferior to none of them. He 
did not ftrive, as the cuſtom then was, ta diitinguiſh 
himſelf by his eloquence at the bar, or to gain the fa- 
your of the people by flattering condeſcenſions, though 

Vol. III. I very 
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very capable of ſuccecding that way. He thought 1; 

his duty to proceed by a more honourable and worthy 
method to attain digni ity z to recommend himſelf by 
his valour, jultice, and a firm adherence to every 
branch of duty, wherein he exceeded all the young 
men of his time. ; 

Being admitted into the collegt of the aucurs, he 
thoruvgh! y f{tudied, and refor med the ancicnt Prac- 

ices of divine worſaip, upon a full perſuaſion, that 

nothing was more dangerous than innovation in mat 
ters of religion, and that negligence in ſmall matter 
leads to the violation of the moſt important rules, 

He was no leſs exact and levere in reſtoring the 09 - 
ſervance of all the old regulations of military diſci- 
pline, ſhewing himſelf terrible and inexorable to 
thole who d tlobeyed him, and [] holding it fora 
maxim, that to | Conquer his enemies, was a neceſſary 
conſequence of carefully forming his citizens under 
a ſtrict diſcipline. 

A very long interval of time, which paſſed between 
his two conſulſhi ups, gave him an opportunity of ap- 
plying hintclf particularly to the educatic n of his 
children. e put them under the care of the ablcit 
maſters in every Kind, ſparing in this point for 0 
expence, though poſieſſed but of a very moderate 
8 ie. Fic ail ted in all their exerciſes as much as 

the public affairs would give him leave, defigning by 
this means to be * mſclt their principal m. alt er, and 
leaving fathers (however eng -aced in buſineſs) this 
great example, of look ing upon the education of their 
children as the molt eſſential part of their duty, and 
for this reaſon not entirely to be truſted to the c 
and integrity of others. 

The great theatre, whereon the merit of Pavia: 
Emilius was diſplayed in its full luſtre, was Macecon, 
When obliged to accept ot the conſulſhip, he began 
by requiring that commiſſioners of ability and under- 
ſtanding ſhould be diſpatched thither, who ſhould in- 

[3] V di S 4951481 70 . 285 TWO i85, TY ca 7%; 
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orm him from their own knowledge, of the ſituation 
of che Macedonian affairs, of the numtiver and quality 


both of the Roman and the enemies troops by ſca and 
Lind, of the ſtate of the provitions, magazines and 
renal, of the diſpoſition of the atlies, in a word, of 
every thing that concerned the army, without [>] 
which it was impoſt ſſible to take ſuſt meatures, E | it 
was one of the important inſtructions, which Cam- 
byles king of Periia gave his fon Cyrus, when he {et 
out for his firſt campaign, never to engage in any en- 
terpriſe, without being firſt ſecure of all means and 
helps cha 2 requiſite to . it ſucceed. 

We have alrea ady oblerved, that Naſica very much 
reſſed Paulus ZEmlius to fall upon the enemy, as 
oon as he was arrived near the M 3 nian camp, 
under an apprehenſion leſt the enemy ſhould ele. ape 
from his purſuit. He was by no means offended at 
he liberty which this officer took in this remonſtrance. 
Was a great principle with him, and he declared as 
much when he left Rome, that a comman; ding officer 
ſhould hear rken to advice more than any man. 18 


! 


am far, ſaid he to them, from thin King chat gene- 


als ſhould not receive advice; on the other hand, 
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to 


* tempUng to do every thing of one's own. head.“ 
He thereſore anſwered this young Oliicer in a very 
obliging manner. [e] © I have formerly, ſaid he to 
| + him, thought t as you er at prelent, 0 you allo 
© will one day think as I do now: experience has 
taught me when it is proper to engage , and when 
* to decline hghting. _ Yo! a Mall know at a proper 


ume the reaſons of my conduct; at preſent rely 
* upo n your general.” It is a pleaſure to me to quote 
ſuch paſſa ges as theſe, as they ſeem very proper to 
teach young perſons how to behave the 3 and 
paricularly to avoid thoſe airs of inſolence and pride 
towards their inferiors, in which authority and great- 


Lr] Ex his bene cognitis certa [4] Xenophon, lib. i. Cyropad. 
a tutucum ecnilia cap) polle ratus. 15 Liv. lb. xliv. B. 22 
. hne uv. u. 18. Le] Ib. 8. 36, 
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neſs are often improperly made to conſiſt, and alſo -»: WE 

receive the advice that is given them, with docili of! 
and politeneſs. the 
A man that has but little underſtanding, is full of det 
his own opinions, and the more ſhallow his conception, the 
the leſs docile he is. [d] He thinks that an attempt Citit 
to give him advice, 15 reproaching him with the want refo 
of ability ; and he takes offence, as if injured, from evel 
another's not ſeeming convinced, that as he is the his}. rian 
eſt in authority, he 1s alſo of the molt diſcerning c. proc 
pacity. A man of a ſuperior genius is in a quite (if. A2 
ferent way of thinking. He knows that an exprel: U 
ſion of another ſometimes gives a great inſight into a pub] 
affair. He is always ready to hear whatever 1s pro- king 
poſed, to ſet a juſt value upon all that is laid betore men 
him, and to compare it with his own reaſons ; andi the k 
this he makes a right underſtanding and judgmen: from 
conſiſt. | princ 
We may obſerve in the deſcription of the bath agrec 
which put an end to the Macedonian war, as [e] Poly- to tre 
bius has done in ſeveral places, that wiſdom and tem. oblig 
per are the proper qualifications of a general, eſpec- poſſib 
ally in the heat and fury of a battle; and that the vic. thing 
cory does not depend upon the hundred thouſand atm molt 
which make up an army, but upon the head of the tlat a 
general. Thus we lee, in the battle we are ſpeaking capab 
of, that the timely orders given by the general, 0 U det 
throw themſelves into the vacant ſpaces of the Mace- It was 
donian phalanx, and attack it only in ſmall bodies with a 
ſaved the Roman army, and gained the victory. E iam 
is to ſuch paſſages as theſe, that Polybius would hoe able u 
a reader be principally attentive ; and he rightly ob * how 
ſerves, that one of the ſureſt means of obtaining pt © an © 
fection in the knowledge of the art of war, is to ituiy ble 
the actions and genius of the great men who have made Wi © gue! 
a figure in hiſtory. Wh. 
The uſe which Paulus ZEmilius made ot his victor; WM inſinua; 
and leiſure, is a great example to generals, governors Is 
L] Ne aliene ſententiæ indigens tranſibat. Tacit. annal. I. xv. c. 1% e 
viderctir, in diverſa ac deteriora te] P. 36, 37. 
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dr provinces, and all perſons in authority, and teaches 


them how to make a proper uſe of their power, gran- 
deur and command. He took that opportunity, ſays 
the hiſtorian, to viſit Greece, and paſſing through the 
cities, placed his whole delight in relieving the people, 
;cforming diſorders, and diffuſing his liberality where- 
ever he went; an employment, adds the {ame hiſto- 
rian, alike benevolent and glorious, and which could 
proceed only from a ſurpriſing fund of humanity ; 
Ay 9/10 e90Z0v 411% 2 o exToN. 

Upon his return from Greece, he celebrated the 
public games, to which he invited the people an 
kings of Alia, and gave them a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment, ſupplying that great expence abundantly out of 
the king's treaſures, as Plutarch ſays, but deriving only 
from himſelf the god order oblerved in it. But what 
principally was admired, was his politeneſs, and 
agreeable and engaging manner of behaviour, his care 
to treat every one according to their rank, and to 
oblige all, who could ſcarce comprehend how it was 
poſſible for a man that was qualified for ſuch great 
things, to make ſuch a figure in {mall ones. But the 


| molt pleaſing effect of his magnificence was to ſee, 


that amidſt ſo many curioſities and ſpectacles that were 
capable of attracting their eyes, they found nothing 
2 deſerving their attention and admiration, as himſclr. 
it was upon this occaſion, as they were commending 
wth altoniſhment the clegant diſpoſition of his enter- 


tainment and diverſions, that he let fall theſe remark- 
able words, „That the {ame turn of mind fuggeited 


* how to draw up an army in the field, and diſpoſe 
an entertainment, ſo as to make the one formida- 


| © ble to the enemy, and the other agreeable to the 


* gueſts,” 
What I have here related of the polite, noble, and 
inſinuating behaviour of Paulus Emilius, is highly 
glorious for a general, and contains a great leſſon for 
all who govern. The language of favour and obliging 
manners is heard by all mankind; that of merit is 
not ſo univerſal. It is not poſſible to beitow benefits 
I 3 upon 
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upon all; his ſtoci: mult be exhauſted who is away: 


* ' a i 
Pieiog: but goodneſs, hu: 22 anc J juſtice, are per « 
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petual and general Lonents, Whole ſource is never dry 1 


and from which no perſon whatioever is exc een; If 
is a great advantege to have an 75 ppy genius im. 
proved by ſtudy and reflection, a ruictul 3 inex- 
hauſtible variety of charms and graces for all forts of 


— 
men in every ondition, and of every character. J 
4 ; es 5 . 
'? Yo kn how to app, mem, CO b! end and divert ; 


them, That every one may find ſomething in them 
imſelf is conceried; to dülpenſe the common 
marks of gobdneis and altcction to all, by carrying an 

2] air in the countenance, which, by: 

Public cloquence, wins and charms 
thooyer has to do with it; fach gentle and popular 
behaviour, nay of being injurious to the dignity of 
Er 
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rupto ducis bone, Jays Tacitus, thealki ing of 110 moll 
a prince chat cver was. 

We cannot tod Often in: ke youth read the beautii, 
diſcourſes, which Livy and F jatarch PU Minto je mouth 
of Paulus ZFmilius, alter his victory, Which reach us 
how a prince ſnould bear bad fortune, ou” what re. 
lections we oug bt to make * great proſperity. | 
ſhall here give a part of then 
] Pericus, when be s 2 3 for the firſt time be. 
15 


| 
is conqucror, threw w himſelf 11 an humble 1 
at his fret, and dropped teveral cowardly expreſſion 

and unworthy jup 15 tions, which Paulus Emilia 
coul ald neither ſulcr en hear. but looking upon hin 
with a countenance Fall of ſorrow and indignation 
« Wretch that you : are, ſays he to him, why do 500 53 
50 acquit fortune of the gre teſt Wr n you could Iron 
throw upon her. or why juſtify her by ſuch actions 


| nd * and 
<« as ſnew_ that you deſerve your misfortunes, and w 
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have been unworthy of your palt proſperity ? Why 
« do you degrade my victory, and tully the glory of 
« my actions, by ſhewing yourtelf o mean, th at the 
« 2omans cannot but biuſh at their having ſuch an 
« adverſary ? Learn then, that virtue in misfortune 
« attracts the reſpect of its enemies, and that mean- 
« neis of ſpirit, how ſuccelsful ſoever: . may 3 ac- 
« quires only contempt from the Rois.“ He 

ver, he raiſed him up, and, giving him his hand, com- 
mitted him to the cuſtody of Tubero. 

He then returned to his tent with his ſons, his ſons- 
in-law, and ſome young officers of his army, where, 
alter he had reflected tome time, without ſpeaking; 
at laſt breaking ſilence, Is it poſſible, ſays he, my 
children, that a man ſhould be ſo jar blinded by 
« proſperity, as to ſwell with pride, and ſet a value 
6 upon himſelf for having conquered nations, ruined 
« cities, and ſubdued king doms? Can we think, at- 
ter the great examp dle that fortune has jult given all 
40 ſoldiers, of the inconſtancy of human affairs, that 
* there is any thing permanent and ſolid in her 
« greateſt favours? At what time can we flatter our- 
cles that we are ſecure, ſince we have frequently 
* the molt to fear in the very moment of victory; and 
„the fatal deſtiny which overthrows one to-day an nad 
another to-morrow, in the very height of joy, often 
prepares for us the ſevereſt diſgraccs! ? When a few 
© minutes have ſuficed to pull down the throne ot 
Alexander, who had attained the higheſt degree of 
power, and ſubjected the greateſt part of the world; 
and we now fee his ſucceſtors, who but a while ago 
„ Were aer a d with formidable armies, reduced 
* to the necefiir of receiving their bread every day 
from the W 8 of their enemies; ſhall we preſume 
to believe our good fortune conſtant and durable, 
and ſuperior to the viciſſitudes of the world? For 
you, my children, the uncertainty of what the gods 
prepare for us, and of the iſſue of a fortune tha 
now {miles upon us, ſhould moderate the exceſics 
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* of joy and inſolence of heart, which are the natural 
„ con Equencæs Ot victory. 

Theic laſt words were a ind of preſage and predic. 
tion of the misfortunes which hung over his head. 
In ſhort, of the four ſons which Paulus /Emilius had, 
the two eldeſt by the firſt marriage, named Scipio ant 
Fabius, were adopted into other families; and of the 
two others, which were the hopes of his, the one dicd 
four days before his triumph, and the other tliree days 
after it. There was no perſon whatever but was in. 
wardly affected with ſo mournful an accident, and let 
fall ſome tcars at the fate of the unhappy fatter, 
Paulus Atmiiins alone, fur ppreiling bis grief, exprelted 
a conſtancy which made him appear ſtill greater than 
ever. He cold the people, that terriſied with reflecting 
upon ſuch unheard- of ſucceſs, and expecting ſome 
great reveric of fortune, he had beſought the gods to 
Jet it rather fall upon his own family than vpon tie 
republic. Fortune, added he, by placing my ti 
« umph between the ijvacra's of my two chi by ap as 
«though ſie meant to din ert herſelf with human 
& events, fills me indeed with trouble and ſorrow, but 
„ aſcertains a full ſecurity to my country, having 
« emptied all her quiver upon me. She has taken 
66 a pleaſure i in expoling the conqueror and the c cor. 
& quered al; Ke, as a ſpectacle to all mankind ; 

&« this dige 5 however, that the conquered Peri 
8 his his children, the conqueror Paulus Am 
lius none remaining. Bur the 1 ublic happpiae 


& 4} vir ine or ＋ tor 1 af J 1510 IU 
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It is eaſy to judge how greatly ſuch a citizen, 0 
full of love and zeal tor his country, was a mented at- 
ter his dcath. It was then they knew how far he had 
car rief the generous Contempt he alwa ays expreſſed tor 
riches, which might be called his prevailing virtue. 
This great man, Who was deſcended from one of bu 
105lelc and moſt ancient families of Rome, deſcenc! 
of a houſe that had been honoured with the hi 9 10 


offices and employments; this conqueror of Mece 
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[4] who by the immenſe ſpoils which he brought 
from thence, had long enriched the public Uu trea- 
fury, left no other wealih to his chiliren, than the an- 
cient and moderate patrimonial eſtate, wmch he had 
received from his anceitors, without having increaſed 
it, favs Plutarch, ſo much as by a ſingle drachma. 

Theſe were the ſentiments of the ancient Romans 
nor was this noble diſintereſtedneſs the virtue of Paulus 
Emilius alone, but that of his whole family, and, I 
might add, of almoſt all che great men of his time. 
When he had made himtelf m: gaſter of the prodigious 
treaſures which Perſeus nad ſcraped together, all the 
preſent he gave his ſon-in-law Tubero, was a ſilver cup 
of hve ounces weight. Plutarch obſerves, that this 
cup was the lirſt piece of ſilver plate that came into 
the Ælian family, and it was neceſſary that virtue and 
honour ſhould introduce it at laſt, 


FaBiuvus Maximus. 


in Polybius admirably deſcribes the character of 
Fabius in few words ; when relating what he thought 
of him after the great action by which he ſaved Minu- 


F cius his rival and enemy, he ſays, that the Romans 


then evidently ſaw how great an advantage the pru- 
Cence of a genera], and a firm well grounded judgment 
have over the raſhneſs and ſenſeleſs preſumption of a 
mere {oidier, What indeed 1s principally to be ad- 
mired in Fabius, and properly conſtitutes the general, 
are a prudent foreſight, protound reaſoning, a plan 
purſued, a deſign formed, not raſhly, but upon fixed 
and certain principles, spxlnyun ,t, x Rebe va 
Eis; upon which quality [A] Polybius, in another 
place, makes the ſucceſs of great actions to depend; 


| tay ( ve 715 wdv T9 p99 wu 1 and which Fabius him- 


[i] Bis millies centies HS. æra- diſcharged from all taxes till the 
no contulit. Vell. Paterc. Lib. i. war between Anthony and ORtavius, 
cap. 9. This fom might amount Plut. 

- five and twenty millions of the [n] Pag. 225. 

rench money. [4] Pag. 551. 

[!} The people of Rome were 
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ſelf ſays, ought to be the prevailing virtue in a genera}, 
o] propediem effeFur um, ut ſciant homines, bong i impe. 
rawri haud magni fortunam momenti efje, mentem ati. 
remque dominari. We ought ſo to conduct our. 
<« ſelves, as to ſhew men, that not fortune, but 2 
* ſound mind and underſtanding are the guides of ; 
c good general.” 

To this firſt virtue Fabius added a ſecond, ſtill more 
peculiar to him, which was a firm adherence to the 
reſolution he had once taken upon good realons; 2 
conſtancy which no future accident was capable of 
ſhaking, Meyiojace dug. And Plutarch expreſſes him. 
ſelf almoſt in the (ine terms by laying, that Fabius 
conſtantly perſiſted in his arit deſigns and relolutions 
nor could any thing alter his ſtcadineſs. Hannibal, 
who was a good judge of merit and military knen. 


W 
ledge, ſoon did juitice to Fabius, and began to fear 


[p] ſays Livy, when he ſaw that the Romans had = 
a general : againſt him, who made war not by accident 
but by principle and rule; qui bellum ratione non fir. 
tund gereret. 

To comprehend aright the prudence of Fabius, ve 
muſt take a view of the condition of the two armies, 
Hannibal had twice beaten the Romans. His troops 
full of ardour and courage, were eager for battle. Ther 
were in an enemy's country, in want of money an * 
proviſions, their numbers daily decreaſing, and all 
communication with Carthage cut off, ſo that they 
could have no ſuppli-s from thence. And thus thei: 
only refuge lay in victory. As for the Romans, ti: 
two preceding defeats had almoſt entirely diſcouraged 
them, and they were afraid to look the Carthaginians 
in the face. To lead them to battle in this di ſpof fon 
was in effect to carry them to ſſaughter. It was ne 
ceſſary by ſlight ſkirmiſhes to liſpel their fears gra- 
dually ; to reſtore their courage; to fill them wit! 
confidence ; and enable them to \ ſupport their ancient 
reputation. Beſides, they wanted for ngither proviſions 
nor troops, and had ſupplies of every thing ready at 

ſo] Liv. lib, xxii. n. 25, Le. Ib. n. 23. 
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the proper times. And this led Fabius to the wiſe re- 
{olution of not hazarding a battle ; pany ing WPpovoic 9 
ig bat HS» 

But what ſteadineſs of foul had he not occaſion for 
n perſervering conſtantly in this reſolution | His ene- 
dies make a jeſt of him; his own officers and ſoldiers 
nfule him; Rome in general declares againſt him, by 
making the general of his horſe equal to him in au— 
choricy, in an unprecedented manner. Yet all does not 


move him. He continues firm as fate. Thoſe rail- 


leries, inlults, and injurious treatment, are no argu- 
ments, nor make any alceration in the ſituation of af- 
firs; and before he changes his plan, he muſt be 
convinced by reaion roy prog tg. 

The ſucceſs fully juſtified his conduct. The juſtice 
nis citizens, and his very enemies afterwards paid him, 
was a ſufficient recompence for all the reports they 
had vented againſt him. And by conſenting to pals 
but a ſmall time for a coward, he has deſerved to be 
conſidered by all ſucceeding times, as the wiſeſt and 
goſt prudent general that Rome ever produced. 

Thus he made good the truth of what Livy ſays 


upon another occaſion, that a ſeaſonable contempt of 


glory is repaid with uſury and advantage; [/] Spreta 


1 tempore gloria etiam cumulation redit. 
But what I think moſt admirable in Fabius, is the 


noble and generous manner of his behaviour towards a 


declared enemy, from whom he had received the moſt 


{enſible afiront : an action great indeed, as Plutarch 


obſerves, and wherein valour, prudence, and goodneſs 


were equally diſplayed. He might have let Minucius 
veriſh on the occaſion in which his own raſhneſs had 
engaged him, and have puniſhed him by the hands 
oi his enemies for the affront he had received from 
im. Theſe would have been the ſentiments of a 
little genius and a mean foul. Fabius flies to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his rival, and extricates him from his dan- 
ger. Let us compare the glory which Fabius acquired 
by this action, the joy he felt in having ſaved the re. 
[9] Liv, lib. ii. n. 47. 

public, 
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public, the pleaſure of ſeeing his enemy at his feet, 
acknowledging his fault, and the whole army ſaluting 
him their deliverer and father, with the bate ani 
ſhameful ſatisfaction of a revengeful perſon, who facr;. 
fices every thing, and even the pu blic,to his reſentment. 

The conduct of Fabius tuwards Scipio does not ap- 
pear ſo blameleſs and noble; and it is difficult to ac. 
quit his conſtant oppoſition to the deſign that young 
Roman had formed, of carrying the war into Africa 
from all mixture of jealouſy. There is reafon to b: 
heve, fays Plutarch, that he firſt oppoſed Scipio chro 
an exceſs of prudence and precaution, as being alarmed 
at the danger to which he thought the rep ublic wa 
likely to be expoſed; but that afterwards he too oh. 
ſtinately perſiſted in it, and went farther than he ought, 
inſtigated by an immoderate emulation to check 
glory and greatneſs of a young general that gave ul 
umbrage. 

There are ſevera! reaſons to believe, that Fabius in 
this diſpute ated more from paſſion than reaſon. He 
had at firſt uſed his utmoſt endeavours to engage Craf- 
ſus, the collegue of Scipio in the conſulſhip, to inſiſt 
upon his right of taking the provinces by lot, accord 
ing to tlie cuſtom; not voluntaril ly to give up to Sci. 
pio the command of the army in Sicily, and to be 
readineſs to pals himſelf into Africa, if it ſhould : 
at laſt judged convenient. Not being able to ſuccee! 
in this firſt attempr, he employed all his intereſt to 
prevent the funds neceſſary for the war from being al- 
ſigned to Scipio; and when afterwards Scipio's en- 
mies, whilſt he was in Sicily, laid their complaint 
againſt him before the ſenate, Fabius, without ar; 
examination, very injuriouſly and extravagantly ac. 
viſed to recal him immediately, and deprive him of 
the command. Theſe complaints however were tound 
to have no foundation. And laſtly, when Scipio was 
paſſing into Africa, and Rome rung of his glorious 

actions and victories, the language and conduct of Fx 
bius was ſtill the ſame and he was not aſhamed t9 
demand that a ſucceſſor might be ſent him, and for 
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no other reaſon, ſays Plutarch, but this, That it was 
Jangerousto confide matters of ſuch conſequence to the for- 
tune of aft ngle man, and that it was difficult for one and 
the ſame general to be always alike ſucceſsful. 

t cannot be denied but that Fabius was one of the 
greateſt men that the Roman republic ever produced, 
but theſe inſtances of jealouſy and envy againſt the in- 
fant glory of a young warrior of ſuch hopes, are a blot 
in his reputation, and a ſenſible proof of what we have 
elſewhere advanced, that nothing 1s more rare, nor at 
the ſame time more heroic, than to behold unmoved, 
or even with joy, the glorious actions and good ſuc- 
ceſſes of ſuch as are engaged in the ſame purſuits with 
ourſelves. A much greater degree of virtue was ne- 
ceſſary in Fabius to defend himſelf againſt being jea- 
lous of a merit that might eclipſe his own, than was 
neceflury in the caſe of Minucius, for behaving with 
moderation towards his rival, over whom he found he 
had every advantage in point of merit. 


HANNIBAIL and Scipio. 


[ have thought proper to join theſe two great men, 
and once more engage them in a war with each other, 
becaule as both of them had virtues which were very 
much alike, by thus viewing them 1n the ſame light, 
it will be more ealy to come at the knowledge of their 
characters, and to judge which of the two deſerves the 
preference. I do not attempt however to make an ex- 
act compariſon between them, but only to ſet down 
In this 
parallel I ſhall examine their military, moral, and po- 


litical virtues z that which forms the great general, 


and that which makes the honeſt man. 


I. MiLITaRY VIRTUES. 


l. ExT ENT of Mixp for forming and executing great 


DesiGcNns. 


I begin with this quality, becauſe, properly ſpeak- 
Ng, it is that which makes great men, and has the 


largelſt 
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largeſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of affairs ; it is what Poly. 


. ee, rot 
bius calls, as I have already obſerved, [7] (% v5 pg; 


: . ore 
rey 79 Tpsle)&. It conſiſts in having great views; in 3 
forming a plan at a diſtance; in propoting an end ad un 
deſign, which is never out of ſight; in taking all the Fr 
meaſures, and preparing all the means neceſſary to ae 


make it ſucceed ; in knowing when to ſeize favoura- 


ble occaſions, which are always on the wing, and ne- bog 
ver return; introducing into this {cheme even ſudden hend 
and unforeſeen accidents; in a word, in foreſceing al toget 
that may happen, and in watching every thing, with- ort. 
out being embarraſſed or diſconcerted by any event, Theſe 
For, as the ſame [5] Polybius obſerves, the concur- very | 
rence of all the wiſeſt meaſures that can be concerted ceſs o 
and executed, is ſcarce ſufficient to make a deſign ſuc- Wildo: 
ceed ; whereas the omiſſion of one ſingle circumſtance, MW condu 
how ſlight ſoever it may appear, is often enough to of this 
prevent its ſucceſs. 13 

Such was the character of Hannibal and Scipio. Hund co 
Both formed great projects, bold and ſingular, of vai duct o. 
extent, long duration, capable of perplexing tie ie me; 
ſtrongeſt head, but alone ſalutary and deciſive. 

Hannibal diſcerned from the beginning of the war, 
that the only means of conquering the Romans was by One 
attacking them in their own country. He diſpoſed 0 ie fu 


every thing that was neceſiary at a diſtance, forte Hitag 
carrying on this great deſign. He foreiaw every dt. lice, ch 
kculty, and every obſtacle. The paitage of the ip; MiWaniliari 
was no ſtop to his progreſs. So wiſe a commander, Mord fre 
as [I] Polybius obſerves, would have beea careful nt Ne for t. 
to have engaged himlelf fo far, if be had not been be- Wt what | 

" lis M. 


fore aſſured that thoſe mountains were not impracti 


cable. The ſucceſs anſwered his views; and we kaow WF he fi 
vith what rapidity he carried on his conqueſts, and Neipio ir 
how near Rome was brought to her deſtruction. J other 

Scipio formed a deſign, which ſeemed no lets bold, Ind intru 
but met with better ſucceſs; and this was to fall upon tely nec 
the Africans in Africa itſelf. How many obſtacles d a pre 


ſeemed to oppoſe the purſuit of this project? Was it eded, » 
[7] Polyb, pag. 551, [+] Pag. 552. L] Tag. 201, 202. 
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r natural, ſaid ſome, to defend his own country, be- 
re he attacked that of the enemy, and to ſecure peace 


in Italy, before the war was carried into Africa? 
E What refuge would the empire have left, if the con- 
queror Hannibal ſhould march againſt Rome? Would 
there then be time to recal the conſul to their aſſiſt- 
| ice? What would beccme of Scipio and his army. 
r he loſt the battle? And what might not bb 
hended from the Carthaginians and their allies, un ug 
rogether, and fighting for their liberties, in the light 
© of their wives, their children, and their country? 
| Theſe were the reflections of Fabius, which appeared 
very plauſible, but did not ſtop Scipio; and the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enterpriſe ſhewed ſufficiently with what 
wiſdom it had been formed, and with what abilicy 
conducted: and it was viſible, that in all the actions 
of this great man, there was nothing which aroſe from 
chance, but all was the effect of that folid reaſoning 
and conſummate prudence, which diſtinguiſh the con- 
duct of the great captain from the caſual ſucceſſes of 
tne mere ſoldier. 


2. Profound SER RH. 


One of the moſt certain means to make an enter- 
priſe ſucceed, is ſecrecy; and [] Polybius requires, 
Hat a general ſhould be ſo impenetrable upon this ar- 
gicie, that not only friendſhip and the moſt intimate 
Qamiliarity ſhould never be able to draw an indiſcreet 
pord from him, but that it ſhould not be even poſſi- 
de ſor the moſt ſubtile curioſity to diſcover any thing 
dt what he has in his mind, either in his countenance 
Ir 1115 manner of behaviour. 

the ſiege of Carthagena was the firſt enterpriſe of 
Þcip:0 in Spain, and in a manner the firſt ſtep to all 
ps other conqueſts, He ſpoke of it only to Lælius, 
Ind intruſted him with it only, becauſe it was abſo- 
tely neceſſary. It could be likeways only by ſilence 
nd a profaund ſecrecy, that another enterpriſe ſuc- 
reded, of ſtill greater importance, as it drew along 

[4] Pag. 552. 1 
with 
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with it the conqueſt of Africa, which was when Scr. 
pio burnt the two camps by night, and cut in pieces Pl. 


both the armies of the enemy. ho 
The frequent ſucceſſes which Hannibal had in lu, of 
ing ambuſcades for the Romans, and thereby deſtroy. WW Af. 


ing ſo many generals with their beſt troops, in con. A % 
cealing his marches from them, in ſurpriſing them by 


unforeſeen attacks, in removing from one part of la- 4 
to another, without finding any obſtacle on the enc. \ 
my's part, are a proof of the profound ſecrecy with um 
which he concerted and executed all his enterpriſes, 8 
Subtlety, refined diſguiſe, and ſtratagem, were hi 51 
prevailing talents; and all this couid only ſucceed by ribs 
impenetrable ſecrecy. * 
3. To know well the CHARACTER of the Gtntrats Tor 
againſt whom one is to engage. * 
It is a great piece of ſkill, and an important pu Thu: 
of the knowledge of war, to be thoroughly acquainted MF u ©! 
with the character of the generals who command the BR r 
enemy's army, and to know how to take advantage « un 
their faults. For, ſays Polybius, it is either the ige. ©)" 
rance or negligence of commanders which makes th: i body 
generality of enterpriſes miſcarry. Hannibal poſſeſſe ot 
this ſcience to perfection; and it may be truly ſaid, tu << 
his continual attention to the genius of the Roman ge lip; 
nerals, was one of the principal cauſes which gained e 0. 
battles of 'Trebia and Thraſimene. [x] He knew al either 
that paſſed in the enemy's camp, as well as in his ov Wi villons 
When Paulus and Varro were ſent againſt him, |: Celaye 
was ſoon informed of the different characters of tho i be f 
two commanders, and of their diviſions, di//imiles tro 
cordeſque imperitare; and he did not fail to make hl 
advantage of the eagerneſs and impetuoſity of Vary, 4. To, 
by laying baits for his raſhneſs, in ſuffering him 9 
gain ſome flight advantages, which were followed if It is 
the famous overthrow at Cannz. mind, t 
[x] Omnia ei hoſtium haud ſecus Nec quicquam eorum, quæ ei conſiſt 
quam ſua, nota ezant, Liv, lib. hoſtes agebantur, cum fallebat. [> 
xxii. n. 41, n. 28. F U 
Vor. 
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Set. The information Scipio had of the want of diſci- 
NIeces pline in the enemy's camps, inſpired him with the 
thought of ſetting fire to them by night; the ſucceſs 
\ lax. ot which enterpri ie was followed with the con queſt of 
troy: Africa. [y] Hec relata Scipiont {pen fecerant caſtra 
0 boſtium per occaſianemi iuceudendi. 
em by : 
Italy 4. To keep up an erat DisSCIPLINE inthe AR ur. 
e CNe- Military diſcipline is in a manner the foul of the 
With army, which connects and unites all the Parts of it 
priies, together, which puts them in motion, or keeps them 
re ls at Teſt, as there is occaſion, which points out and dif- 
ed by WW tributes to each their proper functions, and contains 
them all within the bounds of duty. 
t It is allowed, that our two generals excelled in this 
KA BN particular ; but i it muſt be owned that Hannibu!'s me- 
it in this point, ſeems far ſuperior to S Scipio's 8. [Z] 
t pu Thus it has always been looked upon as a maſter- piece 
W in the art of war, that Hannibal, during fixteen ones 
nd the RG Var in a foreign land, at ſuch a diſtance from his 
raged country, with 1uch various ſucceſs, at the head of an 
SY n, nade up, not of Carthaginians, but a confuſed 
6c the body of ſeveral nations, who were neither united ay 
ioſſed cuſtoms, language, habits, arms, ceremonies, or ſa 
id, that criices, and had even very different © * ects of wor- 
od | flip; that Hannibal, I fay, ſhould have 2 to united 
ned tel ibem together, that there never aroſe any ſedition, 
ed either among themſelves or againſt him, though pro- 
is on viltons were frequently wanting, and their pay often 
im, be | delayed, How neceflary” 1 was it for a ſtrict diſcipline 
F the ** be firmly eſtabliſned, and inviolably obſerved among 
% de troops, to obtain this effect ? 
jake hs | 
Va! To live after a plain, modeſt, frugal and laborious 
him © Manner. 
wed of It is a very ill taſte, and argues little elevation of 
mind, to make the grandeur of an officer or a general, 
e conſiſt ; in the magn:ficence of his equipage, furaiture, 
lik. DD] Liv. lib. xxx. n. 3. [z] Lib. xxvili. n. 12. 
Ti Vol. III. ; 4 dreſs, 
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dreſs, or table. How is it poſſible for ſuch trifles t 
become military virtues? What elle do they requir: 
beſides great riches ? And are thoſe riches always the 
rewards of merit, and the fruit of virtue? It is a ſhame 
to reaſon and good ſenſe, it is a diſgrace to ſo warlike 
a people as we are, to copy the manners and cuſtom 
of the Perſians, by introducing the luxury of cities in- 
to the camp and army. May not an officer or com- 
mander better employ the time, care and expence, 
which all this apparatus neceſſarily draws along with 
it; and does he not owe them to his country? Com- 
manders of old thought and acted in a very different 
manner, 

Livy gives Hannibal an encomium which I an 
afraid ſeveral of our officers may have cauſe to bluſh at. 
© There was no labour, ſays he, ſufficient to fatigue 
„ his body, or ſink his ſpirits. He ſupported heat and 
« cold equally. He eat and drank out of neceſſity 
« and want, and not out of pleaſure. He had no {: 
« hour of going to reſt, but took that time for ſleep 
„ which was unemployed in buſineſs ; neither was it 
&« procured by ſilence, or the ſoftneſs of his couch. 
« He often lay upon the ground, wrapt up in a {ol 
« dier's coat, amidſt the centinels and guard.” Et 
was diſtinguiſhed from his equals, not by a greater 
magnificence of dreſs, but by hetter horſes and arms. 

Polybius, after commending Scipio for the ſhining 
virtues which were admired in him, ſuch as his liber- 
aliry, magnificence and greatneſs of ſoul, adds, that 
thoſe who knew him thoroughly no leſs admired [0] 
his ſober and frugal life, which enabled him to apply 
himſelf wholly to public buſineſs. He was not very 
nice about his apparel ; 1t was manly and military, 
and very ſuitable to his perſon, which was tall and 
majeſtic. [] Preterquam ſuapte natura multa majejtas 
inerat, adornabat promiſſa ceſaries, habituſque corporis 
non cultus munditiis, ſed virilis vere ac militaris. What 


La] * Amis; x; rinhigs x; 77 d- Polyb. p. $779. _ 
475 Wits T9 Welles iedapirg. (%] Liv. lib, xxviii. n. 35. 
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e] Seneca relates of the ſimplicity of his baths and 
his country-houſe, ſhews us what he was in the camp, 
and at the head of his troops. 

It is by leading a ſober and frugal life in this man- 
ner, that generals are enabled to diſcharge tliat part 
of their duty, which [d] Cambyſes ſo carefully recom- 
mends to his ſon Cyrus, as extremely proper to encou- 
rage the troops, and make them love their officers, 
and that is to ſet an example of labour to the ſoldiers, 
by ſupporting like them, and even more than them, 
cold, heat, and fatigue ; wherein he [e] ſays, the dif- 
ference will always be very great between the general 
and the ſoldier, as the labours of the laſt are attended 
only with pain, whereas the other, in being expoſed 
a ſpectacle to the eyes of the whole army, gains by it 
both honour and glory, motives that very much take 
off from the weight of the fatigue, and render it 
lighter. 

Scipio, however, was no enemy to diſcreet and 
well-tempered mirth. [/] Livy, ſpeaking of the ho- 
nourable reception king Philip gave him, when he 
paſſed with his brother through his dominions, in their 
march againſt Antiochus, obſerves that Scipio was 
very much pleaſed with it, and admired the graceful 
and infinuating manners with which the king of Ma- 
cedon improved his entertainment ; qualities, adds 
Livy, which this illuſtrious Roman, who was in other 
reſpects ſo great, very much eſteemed, provided they 
did not degenerate into pomp and luxury, 


Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 62. 

[J] Vemientes regio apparatu ac- 
cepit, & proſecutus eſt rex. Multa 
in eo & dexteritas & humanitas 
viſa, quæ commendabilia apud 
Africanum erant; virum ſicut ad 
cætera egregium, ita à comitate, 
quz fine luxuria eſſet, non averſum. 
Lib. xxxvii. n. 7. 


[c] Senec. Epiſt. 86. 
[4] Xenophon. in Cyrop. lib. 1. 
ſe] Itaque ſemper Africanus (the 


phontem in manibus habebat; cu- 
jus imprimis laudabat illud, quòd 
diceret, eoſdem labores non eſſe 
xque graves imperatori & militi, 
quod ipſe honos laborem leviorem 
taceret imperatorum. Cic. lib. ii. 
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STRATAGEM. 


It is a juſt obſervation of Polybius, that in matter: 
of war, fineſſe and ſtratagem are often more ſervicea- 
ble than open force and declared deſigns. + 


This was Hannibal's excellency. In all his actions, 


enterpriſes and battles, dexterity and cunning had 
ever the greateſt ſhare. [g] The manner in which 
he deceived the wiſeſt and moſt conſiderate officer 
that was ſent againſt him, by ſetting fire to the ſtray 
that was tied round the horns of two thouſand oxen, 
to extricate himſelf from a falſe ſtep he had taken, may 
ſuffice alone to ſhew how dextrous Hannibal was in 
the ſcience of ſtratagems. [V] Scipio was no lels ac- 
quainted with it; as we may learn from the circum- 
ſtance of his ſetting fire to the two camps of the 
enemy in Africa. 


7. Never to hazard his PERSON without @ neceſſity. 


7] Polybius lays it down as an effential and capital 
maxim for a commanding officer, that he ſhould * 
expole his perſon, when the action is not general an 
deciſive, and that even then he ſhould keep at as great 
a diſtance from danger as poſſible. He confirms hi: 
maxim by the contrary example of Marcellus, whole 
raſh bravery, which ill ſuited a general of his age and 
experience, coſt him his life, and had like to have 
ruined the republic. Upon this occaſion he obſerves 
that Hannibal, who, without doubt, can never be ſuſ- 
ſpected of fear, a and too great a fondnels for life, in all 
his battles was ever careful of the ſecurity of his per- 
lon; and [&] he makes the ſame remark of Scipio, 
who, in the ſiege of Carthagena, was obliged to act in 
perſon, and expoſe himſelf to danger, though he did 
it with the utmoſt prudence and circumſpection. 


[8g] Liv. lib. xxii. n. 16, 17, D] Pag. 603. 
LP] Lib. xxx. n. 3-6, [+] Pag. 587. 
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Plutarch. in the compariſon he draws between Pe- 
lopidas and Marcellus, ſays, that the wound or death 
of a general, ſhould not be a bare accident, but a 
means 5 contributing to ſucceſs, and influencing the 
victory and ſafety of the army; 8 740» gang 0 
And he laments, that the two great men he was ſpeak- 
ing of, ſhould have ſacrificed all their other virtues to 
their valour, 1n being laviſh of their blood and lives 
without a neceſſity, in dying for themſelves, and not 
for their country, to which generals are as accountable 
for their deaths, as for their lives. 


8. ART and DEXTERITY. 


t were neceſſary to be a profeſſed ſoldier to point 
out, in the different engagements of Hannibal 217 
Scipio, their ability, add rels, and preſence of mind 
their watchfulneſs to make an advantage of all the mo- 
tions of the enemy, of all the ſudden occaſions offered 
by chance, of all the circumſtances of time and place, 
and in a word, of all that might contribute to the vic- 
tory. I am very ſenſible. that a foldier mult take a 
great deal of pleaſure in reading the deſcription ingood 
authors, of thoſe famous battles which have decided 
the fate of the univerſe, as well as the reputation of 
thegreat captains of antiquity ; and that to ſtudy un- 
der ſuch maſters, and be able to improve, as well from 
their faults, as their good qualities, is a great means 
of attaining perfection i in the art of war. But ſuch re- 

cons are beyond my power, and do not properly 
—— to me. 


9. To have the talent ef SPEAKING and concilialing 
others to his purpoſes with ADDRESS. 


place this quality amongſt the military virtues, 
becauſe a general ſhould excel in every thing; and 
the tongue, no leſs than the head and hand, is often 
2 neceſſary inſtrument tor the diſcharging his duty as 
ne ought, It is one of the things Which Hannibal 
K 3 admired 


Or PrxorFang HisToORyY. 


admired moſt in Pyrrhus. [7] Artem etiam conciliand, 
fibi homines miram habuijſe. And he makes this talent 
equal to the perfect knowledge in the art of war, by 
which Pyrrhus was molt diſtinguiſhed. 

To judge of our two generals by their ſpeeches, a 
hiſtorians have preſerved them, they both excelled in 
the talent of ſpeaking. But I queſtion whether thoſe 
hiſtorians have not lent them a little of their own elo. 
quence. Some very ingenious repartees of Hannibal, 
which hiitory has handed down to us, ſhew that he 
had an excellent wit, and that nature alone wrought 
in him what others attain by art and ſtudy. As to 
Scipio, he had a mind better improved, and though 
his age was not altogether fo polite as that of the ſe- 
cond Scipio Africanus, yet his intimate acquaintance 
with the poet Ennius, with whom he choſe to lie bu. 
ried in one common grave, gives us reaſon to believe 
that he did not want a taſte for polite learning. How- 
ever, [(n] Livy oblerves, that upon his arrival in Spain 
to take upon him the command of the troops, in the 
firſt audience he gave the deputies of the province, 
he ſpoke with a certain air of grandeur commanding 
reſpect, and at the ſame time with ſo much ſimplicity 
and perſuaſion, that without letting drop one fingle 
expreſſion that had the leaſt tincture of haughtine(s 
and pride, he immediately calmed the fears of all 
thoſe, whom the view of paſt ills had kept under ter- 
ror and diſquietude. [/] Upon another occaſion, when 
Scipio had an interview with Aſdrubal, in the apart- 
ment of Syphax, the ſame hiftorian obſerves, that Sci- 
pio could wind and turn them as he pleaſed, with ſo 
much dexterity, that he ahke charmed his hoſt and 
his enemy with the force and turns of his eloquence. 
And the Carthaginian afterwards owned that this par- 
ticular diſcourſe had given him a much higher idea of 
Scipio than all his victories and conqueſts, and that 
he did not queſtion but Syphax and his kingdom were 
already in the power of the Romans, ſuch art and abi. 


[J] Liv. lb. xxxv. n. 14. 


[mm] Lib Ia] Lib. xxviii. n. 18, 
] Lib. xxVI. n. 10. 5 
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lity had Scipio to draw over others to his party. One 
ſingle fact like this is a ſufficient proof how uſeful it 
is to perſons deſigned for the army, carefully to cul- 
tivate the art of ſpeaking : and it is difficult to com- 
prehend why officers, who, in other reſpects have great 
talents for war, ſhould ſometimes ſeem to be aſhamed 
of knowing any thing more than their own profeſſion, 


The CONCLUSION, 


It would be proper here to give a judgment, whe- 
ther Hannibal or Scipio excelled moſt in military vir- 
tues. But ſuch a deciſion is beyond my ability. I 
have heard ſay, that in the opinion of good judges, 
Hannibal was the moſt conſummate general that ever 
was, in the knowledge of war; and that the Romans 
attained perfection in his ſchool, after having ſerved 
their firlt apprenticeſhip in that of Pyrrhus. It muſt 
be owned, no general ever ſucceeded better in the 
choice of ground for drawing up an army, or in put- 
ting his troops upon the ſervices for which they were 
moit ſuited, or in laying an ambulcade, or providing 
a remedy under misfortune, or in maintaining ditct- 
pline among ſo many different nations. He drew from 
himſelf alone, the ſubſiſtence of his troops, the pay of 
his ſoldiers, the remounting of his cavalry, the recruits 
of his foot, and all the neceſſary ammunition for 
maintaining a heavy war in a diſtant country, againſt 
2 powerful enemy, for the ſpace of ſixteen ſucceſſive 
years, and in ſpite of a powerful faction at home, 
which refuſed him every thing, and croſſed him in all 
his enterpriſes. Thus he may certainly be called a 
great general. 

I own too, that in making a juſt compariſon of 
Hannibal's deſign with Scipio's, the deſign of Hanni- 
bal muſt be allowed to be more bold, hazardous, dit- 
hcult, and deſtitute of all reſources. He was obliged 
to march through Gaul, which he was to look upon 
as an enemy's country; to pals the Alps, which had 


been thought unſurmountable by any other; to fix the 
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theatre of the war in the midſt of an enemy's country, 
and in the very boſom of Italy, where he had no ſtrong 
places, no magazines, no certainty of ſuccour, nor 
any hopes of retreat. Add to this, that he attacked 
the Romans at the time of their greateſt vigour, when 
their troops, quite freſh, and animated with the ſuc- 
ceſs of the preceding war, were ſull of courage and 
confidence. As for Scipio, he had but a ſhort paſſage 
to make from Sicily into Africa. He had a powerful 
Rect, and was maſter at ſea. He kept up a free com- 
munication with Sicily, from whence he was lupplicd 

vith his ammunition and proviſion whenever he pleaſ- 
ed. He atrackcd th i ab ginians at the cloſe of a 
war, wherein they hz 0 ſufcred great loſſes, at a time 
when their power vas already upon the decline, and 
they began to be exhauſted of moneys men and cou- 
rage; Spain, 5 Sardin ia, and Sicily had been taken from 
them, and they could no lenger n: ahi any diverſion 
there againſt the Romans. Aſdrubal's army was lately 
cut a7 pieces, and Hannibal's was extremely weak- 


ened, by ſeveral ſtocks it had Freien and an almoſt 
ea) want of neceſſarics. All theſe circumſtances 


cem to give Hannibal a great advantage over Scipio. 

But there are two difhcultics fil to be got over; 
the one drawn from the generals he conquered, and 
the other from: te faults he con nmitted. 

May net the victories Which have rendered the 
name of Hannibal fo famous, - properly ſaid to be 
as ck OW wing to the imprudence and raſhneſs of the 
Ro man generals, as to his Gown Wee and wiidom ? 
When they ſent a Fabius againtt him, and then a Sci— 
pio, the firſt put a ſtop to his N and the other 
overcame him. 

The two faults which Hannibal committed, in not 

marching immediately to Rome after the battle of 
Cann, and ſuffer] ing his ſoldiers to be corrupted and 
encrvated at Capua, are likeways ſuppoſed to take off 
very much from bis reputation. For thele faults may 
be reckoned eſtential, deciſive and irreparable; and 
both of them contrary to the principal quality of a 
| 5 general, 
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L-neral, which is capacity and judgment. As for Sci- 


o, 1 do not know, that during the whole time he 


commanded the Roman army, he was chargeable with 
any thing like this. 

do not therefore wonder, that Hannibal, in the 
Yudgment ne gave of the moſt accompliſhed generals, 
Itter having aſſigned the third place to himſelf after 
Alexander and Pyrrhus, and Scipio aſking him what 
Kould he ſay then if he had conquered him? I do not 
Wonder that he ſhould reply, „I would then have 
® taken place of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and of all 
the generals that have ever been.” [o] A fine flat- 
ring encomium in favour of Scipio, whom he diſtin- 
Quilted from every other commander, as being ſupe- 


Hor to them all, and not proper to be brought into 
ommriſon with any. 


II. Moral and civil VIRTUES, 


Here Scipio triumphs, whoſe goodneſs, mildneſs, 
hoceration, generolity, juſtice, chaſtity, and religion, 
e juſtly boaſted of. Here, I ſay, we have his 
umph, or rather the triumph of virtue, which is by 
T preferable to all the victories, conqueſts and digni- 
sin the world. It is a beautiful expreſſion of Livy, 
en ſpeaking of the deliberation of the ſenate, that 
þ aſſembled to determine which of the Romans was 
man of the greateſt probity. [y] Haud parvæ rei 
aum ſenatum tenchat, qui vir opiimus in civitate efſet. 
pan certe vifforian ejus rei ſibi quiſque mallet quam ulla 
a, honoreſve ſuffragio ſeu patrum ſeu plebis delatos. 
he determining which of all the citizens was the 
molt worthy man, was a ſubject of no ſmall import. 
ertainly every man would have choſen a victory 
given to himſelf in this reſpect, rather than any em- 


res or honours either ſenate or people could 
onfer.“ 


Et perplexum Punico aſtu 
um, & improviſum aſſenta- 
genus Scipionem movit, quod 
ble impęeratorum velut ina 


timabilem ſecreviſſet. Liv. lib. 
xxxv. n. 14. 


[e]! Lib. xxix. n. 14. 
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| ſently 


The reader will not ſo much heſitate here, in hof 
favour he ought to declare, eſpecially if he conſul; is ſent 
the frightful deſcription which [q] Livy has left us happe 
Hannibal. His great virtues, ſays this hiſtorian, Overal] 
« after he had given an encomium of him, wer WF not on 
<« equalled by moſt enormous vices; inhi1man cm ceſſitie 
« elty, a more than Carthaginian perfidy, no regar {i it ſtooc 


« for truth, nor any reverence for what was molt ever it: 
« cred. He had no fear of the gods, no reſpect fx Wi magnif 


&« oaths, nor any religion.” Has tantas viri virum WK Italy. 
ingentia vitia equabant ; inbumana crudelitas, perf and we 
pluſquam Punica, nibil veri, mhil ſandti; nuilus din troops « 
metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio. dwerſifi 
We have here a ſtrange portrait, but I queſtin know lee 
whether truly copied after nature, and whether preju. chat the 
dice has not in ſome meaſure drawn it in too black Wand ſom 
colours. For the Romans in general may be ſuſpedi MF treaty he 
of not doing the juſtice to Hannibal that was due the gods 
him, and of ſaying a great many ill things of him, H pected a 
cauſe he did a great many to them. Neither Polybus ton; [ y 
nor Plutarch, who have frequent occaſion to ſpeak all the ge 
Hannibal, charge him with the horrid vices that LAHpitality. 
imputes to him. The very facts related by Livy co-Wnature, a 
tradict the character he has given of him. To fich L. 
notice only of one ſingle imputation, nullus deim mm be ſaid of 
nulla religio; there is proof to the contrary. Bet Wer treaties 
he ſet out for Spain, he took a journey to Cadiz, nihough th 
diſcharge the vows he had made to Hercules, encerned 
made new ones to him, in caſe that god would favor Werallel be 
his enterpriſe. [r] Annibal Gades profectus, Iiad Heir civil 
vota exſolvit, noviſque ſe obligat votis, fi cetera pri ih relati: 
eveniſſent. 1s this ſtep like the proceedings ot a m Scipio. 
without religion or the fear of the gods? What coli 
oblige him to leave his army to undertake fo tedioi EI 
a pilgrimage ? If it was hypocriſy to impoſe upon: This; 
ſuperſtitious people, it would have been more advat . 18 18 
tageous to him to have put on this maſk of religion x 3 is tf 
the ſight of all his troops aſſembled together, 2 U underſt. 
Romans did in the luſtrations of their armies. (t 0 Ir lb. 
[9] Lib, xxi. n. 4. [7] Ibid, n. 21, (5] bid. n. 2: Wb) Lib, = 


ſent! 
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| cently after Hannibal has a viſion, which he believes 
is ſent from the gods, to declare to him what was to 
| happen, and the event of his enterpriſe, He lay ſe- 
veral years near the rich temple of Juno Lacinia, and 
not only took nothing from it in the moſt preſſing ne- 
ceſſities of his army, but was alſo ſo careful of it, tho? 
it ſtood without the town, that none of the ſoldiers 
eyer ſtole any thing from it; and even left there a 
magnificent monument before his departure our of 
laly. He paid the ſame reſpect to all other temples : 
and we no where read, [7] as I remember, that his 
in WE troops ever plundered any, in the confuſion of a war 

E diverſified by ſo many events. [a] He evidently ac- 
know ledged the power of the Deity, when he declared 
rciu- ¶ chat the gods ſometimes took from him the inclination, 
ict WF and ſometimes the power of taking Rome, [x] In the 
cet treaty he made with Philip, having firſt appealed to 
en the gods as witneſſes, he plainly declares that he ex- 
1, be pected all the ſucceſs of his arms from their protec- 
buff ton; [)] and laſtly, when he comes to die, he invokes 
ak Hal the gods, who are revengers of the breach of hoſ- 
Lin pitality. All cheſe facts, and ſeveral others of a like 
cob rature, abſolutely overthrow the crime of irreligion, 
X Iwhich Livy lays to his charge. And the ſame may 
Ibe ſaid of his perjuries, and unfaithfulneſs in keeping 
of treaties. I do not know that he ever broke one, 
though the Carthaginians did, but without his being 
Concerned in it. However, I ſhall not here draw a 


s, and a 

ou arallel between theſe two generals with reference to 
era leir civil and moral virtues. I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf 
reich relating ſome of thoſe which were moſt eminent 


Scipio. 


a ma 

t could 

rediod I. GENEROSITY and LIBERALITY. 

* This is the virtue of great minds, as the love of 
„on eney is the vice of the baſe and diſhonourable. Sci- 
__ underſtood the true value of money, which is to 


[!] Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 46. circumſtance is mentioned by Po- 
b] Lib. xxvi. n. 11. lybius. 

i Lib. ziü. n. 33. This [9] Lib. xxxix. n. 51. ; 
ſent! gain 
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gain friends and buy mankind. The contribution ons o 


which he made in a proper ſeaſon; the ranſoms he Imp, w 
generouſly reſtored to thoſe who came to redeem ther * 
children or relations, gained him almoſt as many ind pri 


hearts as his victories. By this means he entered int His 
the views and character of the Roman people, who ments. 
choſe rather, as he expreſſes it himſelf, to oblige man. ¶ that mi 
kind by civility, than fear; [Z] qui beneficio quam neu #-dicion 


obligare homines malit. ic exan 
« teartr 
II. GoobN ESS, GENTLENESS. bk ſelf o 
All men cannot be partakers of our benefits, bu: WF, by PU 
we may expreſs our good inclination towards all, I: WF” Del 
is a ſort of coin that ſeveral are ſatisſied with, and doe Co Ph r 
and ſign! 

D 


not exhauſt the treaſury of the general. 


Scipio had a wonderful talent in conciliating the in- Mm 
clinations and gaining the hearts of others, by avi eaves 10 
and engaging behaviour. 8-70 willi 

He was very obliging to the officers, ſet a juſt value Wi T le thi 
upon their ſervices, extolled their bravery, rewarded 13 
them with preſents or commendations, and behaved Cen, 
thus even towards thoſe who might have given hin 45788 
ſome jealouſy, had he been capable of it. He alwais Wi m of Sci 
honourably treated that famous officer Marcius, ani 
kept him near his perſon, who, after the death of h 
father and uncle, had ſupported the affairs of Spain; WW. The ex 
thereby ſhewing, ſays the hiſtorian, how remote Een of pe! 
was from any apprehenſions of fear and diſtruſt. e this 1 
Ut facile appareret nibil minis quam vereri ne quis cia ment! 
gloriæ ſu. Euered nat 

He knew how to temper even reprimands with ſuc! the peo 
an air of kindneſs and cordiality, as rendered then pod father. 
amiable. [+] The rebuke he was obliged to give he was { 
ſiniſſa, for giving way to a blind paſſion, in marr) er an ac 
Sophoniſba, the declared enemy of the Roman peopl ould have 
is a perfect model of the manner of behaving , Tum & 


cela ſecantei 
Herymis trigi 


ſpeaking upon ſuch delicate conjunctures. We fin 


in it all the refinements of eloquence, all the precivi cxyizge 0, 
. ndentiam, fer 
IZ] Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 30. [a] Ib. n. 25, [] Lib. xxx. n. 14 Wu, n. 324 
uch 
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ons cons of prudence and wiſdom, all the regard of friend- 
he hip, with all the dignity and noble ſuperiority of com- 
heir mand, without the leaſt expreſſion of haughtineſs 
any and pride. 5 
into His goodneſs diſtinguiſhed itſelf even in chaſtiſe- 
who ments. He never employed correction but once, and 
an- that much againſt his own inclination. It was in the 
n ſedition of Sucrone, which neceflarily required a pub- 
lic example. And then, he (c] ſaid, it was like 
e tcaring out his own bewels, when he found him- 
I {lf obliged to expiate the fault of eight thouſand, 
by putting thirty to death.” It is remarkable here, 
that Scipio does not make uſe of the words /celus, cri- 
pen, facinus, but of noxa, which is far more gentle, 
End ſignifies a fault, He even does not go ſo far as to 
Petermine abſolutely whether it was a fault, and he 
Yaves room to think it only imprudence and folly, 
Ve millium ſeu imprudentiam, ſeu noxam. 
He thought it far better to contribute to the pre- 
ſervation of a ſingle citizen, than to kill a thouſand of 


e n. 
civil 


value 
dec 


ved 6 0 | 
- For Antoninus Pius uſed frequently to repeat this max- 


him * ir 1 Ii 
= Im of Scipio, and put it in practice. 
V2 ö 
Y III. Jus TIE. 
of hi 3 8 
pan; The exerciſe of this virtue is properly the func- 


ce be on of perſons in high ſtation and authority. It was 

1) this virtue that Scipio rendered the Roman go- 
pcrnment ſo gentle and agreeable to the allies and con- 
Quered nations, and made himſelf ſo tenderly beloved 


\ ſu) the people, who conſidered him as their protector 
then 2d father. He muſt have had a great zeal for juſtice, 
ebe was fo exact in ſnewing it to his very enemies, 
e er an action which took away all pretenſions they 
copk ould have to it. The Carthaginians, during a truce 
g C0088 [] Tum fe, haud ſecus quam {4} Antoninus Pius Scipionis 
ef ſecantem ſua, cum gemitu ſententiam frequentabat, qua ille 


lacrymis triginta hominum capi- dicebat, malle ſe unum civem ſer- 

rec expialle octo millium ſeu im- vare, quzm mille hoſtes occidere, 
nidentiam, ſeu noxam. Liv, lib, Capitol. c. 9. 

. 145 An, n, 32. 


ten Which 


ſhe enemy. [d] Capitolinus obſerves, that the empe- 
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which was granted them at their earneſt entreaty, 
knowingly, and by order of the republic, took and 


plundered certain Roman veſſels that were put to ſea, It is 
and, to make the inſult ſtill greater, the embaſſadors, WF have © 
which were ſent to Carthage to complain of it, were did. 1 
ſet upon as they came back, and narrowly eſcaped be. Vas ke 
ing taken by Aſdrubal. The embaſſadors of Car. bad be 
thage, as they were returning from Rome, fell iw | have 1 
the hands of Scipio, who was very much preſſed t» riful di 
make repriſals, No, [e] ſays he, though the Car. {WF ſubject. 
<« thaginians have not _y broke the truce, but hae 
de alſo violated the law of nations, in the perſons of 
our embaſſadors, I will not treat theirs in a manner I hav 
« unworthy either the maxims of the Roman people, MF by!es ki 
« or the rules of moderation I have hitherto co: {crvedly 
« ſtantly obſerved.” the mot 
neral of 
IV. MacNANIMITY. _—_ 
gion, 
It ſhone out in all the actions of Scipio, and in a Without 
moſt all his words; but the people of Spain wer ßore all, 
more eſpecially affected with it, when he refuſed the ¶ duty tha 
title of king, which they offered him upon being take any 
charmed with his valour and generoſity. They the gods 
plainly, [F] ſays Livy, what a greatneſs of foul aſſiſtance 
there was in thus looking down with diſdain upon: thanks, 
title, which is the higheſt object of admiration and tion, wh 
deſire with the reſt of mankind. Wucht to 
[g] It was with the ſame air of grandeur, that when Nconſtantl. 
he was obliged to defend himſelf before the people, els, as w 
he ſpoke ſo nobly of his military expeditions, and, n- end he o 
ſtead of making a timorous apology in behalf of his is tak 
conduct, he marched directly to the Capitol, with al With a ful 
the people at his heels, to thank the gods for the victꝰ Ntauſe he 
ries they had enabled him to gain. Hat he ha 
[e] Etſi non induciarum mod [/] Sensere etiam barbari m [know 
fides a Carthaginienſibus, ſed etiam nitudinem animi, cujus miracus Ella, as 
jus gentium in legatis violatum eſ- nominis alt mortales, ſtuperent, 8 bade it h 
ſet : tamen ſe nihil nec inſtitutis ex tam alto faſtigio alpernan® | 
opuli Romani, nec ſuis moribus Lib. xxvii. n. 19. xactly CC 


indignum in lis facturum eſſe. Liv. [g] Lib. xxxvin. 
lib. XXX. n. 25 


V. CHar 
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V. CHASTITY. 


It is not eaſy to comprehend that a pagan ſhould 
have carried his love to this virtue fo far as Scipio 
did. The ſtory of the beautiful young princeſs, who 
| was kept in his houſe with as much care as if ſhe 
had been in her father's, is known to all the world. 


tiful diſcourſe he made to Maſiniſſa upon the ſame 
„ WE (ubject. 
a VI. RELIGION. 


I have often quoted the famous diſcourſe of Cam- 
ö byſes king of Perſia, to his ſon Cyrus, which is de- 

ſervedly looked upon as containing an abridgment of 
the moſt uſeful inſtructions that can be given to a ge- 
neral of an army, or a miniſter of ſtate. This excel- 
lent diſcourſe begins and ends with the ſubject of re- 
ligion, as if every other branch of advice were uſeleſs 
n a. Without this. Cambyſes recommends to his ſon, be- 
wer fore all, and above all, religiouſly to diſcharge every 
1 the duty that the Deity requires of men; never to under- 
veing take any enterpriſe, great or ſmall, without conſulting 
the gods, to begin all his actions with imploring their 
foul I aſſiſtance, and conclude them with giving them 
pon thanks, as all good ſucceſs ariſes from their protec- 
1 and tion, which no man can claim, and conlequently 
ought to be referred to them. And this, indeed, was 


when {conſtantly obſerved by Cyrus with the utmoſt exact- 
eople, {Wp'cls, as we have ſaid already in ſpeaking of this prince; 
1d, in- end he owns himſelf, in the diſcourſe from whence 
of his lis is taken, that he entered upon his firſt campaign 
ich all ith a full confidence in the goodneſs of the gods, be- 
victo· Nrauſe he could truly give this teſtimony of himſelf, 


hat he had never neglected their worſhip. 
| Iknow not whether our Scipio had read the Cyro- 


Ari mag ag 5 5 a 

mirac? Mpdla, as it is certain the ſecond Sc: did, who 
0 | . . . yr * 

— nade it his ordinary ſtudy ; but it 1s e, that he 


xactly copied after Cyrus, and eſpecially in this 
point 
Cy av 


I have related it in another place, as likeways the beau- 
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pas, if 


point of religious worſhip. [4] From the time he took 
upon him the 7oga virilis, that is, from his ſeventeenth 
ear, he never entered upon any bulinels, either pub. 


ic or private, without going firſt to the Capitol, and id br 
imploring the aſſiſtance of Jupiter. [i] We have in Nan p 
Livy the ſolemn prayer he made to the gods, when he Plat 
ſet out from Sicily for Africa; and the fame hiſtorian um, 

does not fail to obſerve, that immediately after the Hof the! 


conquelt of Carthagena, he publicly returned thanks ¶improp 
to the gods for the good ſucceſs of that enterpriſe, Mons of 


4 


D] Poſtero die militibus navalibuſque ſociis convscatis, pn. WW wours, 
mum diis immortalibus laudeſque & grates egit. Boo an he 
It is not our buſineſs here to enquire what the reli. WW; the! 


gion either of Cyrus or Scipio was. We know very dome ut 
well, that it could be no other than a falſe one. Bu ation, a 
the example that is given to all commanders, and in taking i 
general to all mankind, of beginning and ending all enjoy th: 
their actions with prayers and thankigiving, is of no by the 
leſs force. For what would they not have ſaid and in whon 


done, if like us, they had been guided by the lights of ved, 
true religion, and had enjoyed the happinels of know WW her dom 
ing the true God ? After ſuch examples, how ſhame- goes on; 
ful would it be for Chriſtian generals, to ſeem lets . multicud 
ligious than thoſe ancient commanders among tit ¶ the num 
Pagans ? * __ 
FRI CUM 
ARTICLE THE SECOND. oss. 
umphs, 
The principal CHMARACTERS and ViRTUEs of itt *þ 5 
Romans, with reſpect to WaR. Aus our 
T HE ſpace of time, whereof I have abridged the ow the Cc 
hiſtory, and which Polybius choſe for his ſub I le kings 
ject, was, as I have already obſerved, the flouriſhing s to 
times of the Roman republic, [T] which render the courts 
Rome the miſtreſs of the univerſe, and forced all n- ET /\ 
He 1\10an 


tions to own, that a people, fo far ſuperior in me 
rit and virtue, deſerved alſo the ſuperiority in power © her do 
and authority. It was indeed, after this time, tit ABU Wha 
[11S happy 

1*¹ 


[1 Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 19, DJ Lib. xxvi: n. 48. 
e Vor. 1 


?] Lib. xxix. n. 17. 17 Polyb, p. 160. 
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Fi. Roman power, which had contended with its 
deighbours for ſeveral ages, within a very narrow com- 
| pal ſpread itſelf abroad like a river or a fea, which 
had broke its bounds, and over-run almoſt the whole 
Ithece parts of the world with an incredible rapidity. 


Plutarch, in a treatiſe entitled, De fortund Roma- 
run, gives a glorious deſcription of the grandeur 
of the Roman empire, of which it may not here be 
[improper to give an abſtract, The moſt powerful na- 


Inons of the world, ſays he, with their utmoſt endea- 
F Yours, contending for univerſal empire, gave occaſion 
to an horrible confuſion in the univerſe, till ſuch time 


Las the Roman republic uniting all people and King- 
dome under her command, the whole took a firm ſitu- 
ation, and a ſecure ſeat under a government, which 
taking in almoſt every part of the world, made them 


[enjoy the fruits of peace and order under her ſhadow, 


by the adminiſtration of the great men ſke produced, 
in whom every virtue ſhone forth. After having ob- 
ſerved, that the rapidity with which Rome extended 
her dominions, did not ariſe from men, but God, he 


goes on; Rome no more meaſures her victories by the 


[multitude of the ſlain, the greatneſs of the ſpoil, or 
the number of conquered cities; her atchievements 
are never at an end, in ſubduing nations, in enflaving 
kingdoms, in conquering great iſlands and vaſt re- 


8 


gions. Nothing 1s ſeen there but triumphs upon tri- 


umphs, and conguelts upon conqueſts. Philipisruined 
by a lingle blow. Another drives the great Antio- 


chus out of Aſia. In the ſame year one month ſuffices 


for the conqueſt of Macedonia, another for ſubduing 
the kingdom of Illy ria, Ta putting their [zz] two 
dings to the ſword. [x] One of her generals only in 
the c courle of the ſame expedition, brings under ſub- 
jection Armenia, Pontus, Syria, Pale elline, \rabia, 
the Albantans and Eberians ; and extends tne bounds 
do her dominions as far as the Caſpian and Red Sea. 
J we what is very remarkable, adds the ſame author, 
lis happy genius of Rome has not favoured her only 
Lu] Perſcus & Gentius. L Pompey. 
Vor. III. L tor 
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for a few days and a ſhort ſpace of time, nor merely 
either by ſea or land, nor after ſlow efforts and lone 
delays, nor has ſuddenly forlaken her, as has hap: 
pened in other empires, but born, and in a manner 
grown up with Rome, has there taken and fixed her 
abode ; has always preſided over her government, haz 
ever regulated her conduct, and conſtantly procure 
her the moſt glorious ſucceſſes in war and peace, by 
fea and land, againit Greeks and Barbarians. | 

This eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire, the great. 
eſt and moſt powerful that ever was, [e] Polybius lays 
was not the effect of chance, but the reſult of meri 
and virtue, the conſequence of deligns wiſely con. 
certed, valiantly executed, and carried on with ums 
riable attention and ability. It is therefore uſeful and 
important, p] continues he, to enquire what were 
the pr nciples of the victors conduct before and after 
the victory, the diſpoſition of the people in regard th 
them, and what was thought of thoſe who were at 
the helm of the republic. 

We have already ſeen what the great men were, 
who during this interval contributed to the agoran 
diſing of the Roman empire; it now remains to cot: 
ſider what was the genius and character of the Rama 
people. | 

We find it exceilently deſcribed in [q] Sallu! 
« We muſt not think, ſays Cato, that our anceſtors it 
« creaſed the power of Rome, in the manner tics 
« did, by their numerous armies ; they had other at 
C vantages which made them truly great, and the re 
% public with them; at home a laborious life, abroat 
&« a juſt and wite government, in deliberations a ſpitt 
« exempt trom pailion and vice ;—in the field, as 

[9] Pag. 64. Salivi 
[p] Pag. 160. 


] Nolte exiſtimare majores 
noſtros armis renpuhlicum ex pa- colchautur. . . Jus bonum que ap 
va magnam fecitle. . . Alia fuere, cos non leg ibus magis qui nam 
qu 10s magnos fecere, qu no- valehat.. Duabus his a:tibus, u. 
is nulla ſunt; domi induſtria, to- daciz in bello, ubi pax event 
713 juitum imperium; auimus iu æquitate, jeque remque publem 


6% 1 ol F : : a 218 g 
conſuicido liber, neue delido cuabant. Ibid. 


ba : : * * * . * 
eau Ulndini obnoxius. 
in bello Catilin. 

Demi init, que boni met 
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the city, ſays the ſame hiſtorian in another place, 
& good morals and good principles chiefly prevailed, 
« and the abſolute dominion that juſtice and virtue 
« had over the Romans, role leis from the laws than 
« their own natural diſpoſition. In fine, they ſup- 
ported themſelves and the republic, by a double 
means; in war by boldneſs and valour, in peace 
« by juſtice and moderation.“ 

We mult not conclude from what Salluſt ſays here 
of this happy period of the republic, or from what we 
ſhall hereafter ſay upon the ſame ſubject, that all the 
Romans, or even the greateſt number of them, were 
ſuch as are here deſerded: but this was the ſpirit of 
the republic, the genius of thoſe who governed them, 

* this ſmall number drew all the reſt after them, and 
produced theſe wonderful effects. 

Neither muſt we imagine taat the virtues we have 
been commending, were very pure and ſolid. We ſet 
the full value upon them, and repreſent them as Ro- 
man virtues, not as Chriſtian. And yer, imperfect as 
they were, it pleaſed God, as St. Auitin obſerves, to 
crown them with the empire of the world; a recom- 
Pence worthy of the Romans, who expected no other, 
2nd as vain as their virtues. Receporunt merce:1n luam, 
ſays the Golpel ; vant vanum, as we may add, with a 
father who expreſſes himſelf thus concerning thele il- 
luſtrious Pagans, 

Having taken theſc precautions, and made uſe of 
theſe prefer atives, I Nall now proceed to relate the 
principal virtues 1 85 1ercin the Romans excelled in war. 
And this I ſhall do with all the brevity that I can 


I. Equity and <wije CavuT1oN in undertakivs and 
declariug WAR. 


The Romans never lighely or raſoly engaged in a 
war, Betore all things they endeavour: d to gain the 
favour of the gods, expecting ſucceſs only from their 


Ac mihi mi unn ag itanti conſta- ut! atem a ins Ja patraviſſe. Fallaſt. 
det, paucoi um civina kan m in bene Catlin, 
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protection, and [V/] perſuaded, that as they preſided 
in a particular manner over the events of war, they al- 
ways inclined the victory to the fide of juſtice and 
Hence it aroſe, that they never took up arm; 
without firit ſending heralds to the enemy, whom they 
named feciales, to lay open their grievances and cauſcs 
of complaint; nor did they declare war againſt them, 
but upon their retuia} to make ſatisfaction. It was only 
becauſe they would not omit theſe ceremonies, in 
which part of their religion conſiſted, that they ſuf— 
fered Saguntum to be milerably deſtroyed, whoſe ruin, 
as a judicious Carthaginian had foretold, recoiled up. 
on Carthage itfelf, and drew on its deſtruction. The 
Romans were alike reſerved in the caſes of Philip, 
Antiochus, and Perſeus, though thele princes were 
the aggreſſors, and had long before broken their trea- 
ties by ſeveral manifeſt infractions, 


Il. PeERSEVERANCE and CONSTANCY in a reſolu. 
tion once taken and aecreed. 


[s] The flower and more dilatory the Romans were 
at firſt, the briſker and more pertevering they were in 
the execution. This appears evidently from the ſiege 
of Capua only. It was reſolved by the Romans to at- 

ack that conſiderable city, the revolt of which, being 
left unpuniſhed for Jeveral years, ſeemed to reflect 
ſname upon Rome. At the time that Italy was ra- 
vaged by ſuch an enemy as Hannibal, and the horrors 
of the war were moſt ſenÞbly felt by them, they aban- 
doned all, and quited Elann bal himſelf to lay ſiege 
to Capua, whither they ſent the two conſuls, at the 
head of the two ſeparate armies. The ſiege laſted 
above a year, and Hannibal uſed his utmoit endea- 
vours to fave that city, which he had fo much cauſe 
to value. As a laſt c{fort, he marches towards Rome 


fr} Viecrunt dit homineſque, & xxl. n. 10. 

id, de quo verbis ambigebatur, utcr [5] Quo lenids agunt, ſegnids 
populns icedus rupiiſot, eventus incipiunt co, CLIN Coeperint, Verc0! 
b ili, velut æquus judex, unde jus ne perleverantius læviant Ibid. 
N. at, ei victortam dedit. Lav, itb, * 
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with a numerous army. © There is no beaſt, [7] 
« ſays a citizen of Capua, fo intent upon his prey, 
but will quit his hold, if his den is attempted, and 
« jts young in danger of being carried off, But for the 
« Romans, neither the ſiege of Rome, nor the cries 
« and groans of their wives and children, which they 
heard almoſt in the camp, could divert them from 
the ſiege of Capua.“ 

[1] The conqueſt and exemplary puniſhment of 
that revolted city, convinced the world of the perſe- 
verance of the Romans in purſuing their unfaithful al- 
lies with vengeance, and how unable Hannibal was to 
ſuccour a city which had thrown itſelf under his 
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N But this character of perſcverance and conſtancy 


appears to me moſt admirable in the Romans, in their 
treaties of peace with their enemies. The terms of 
5 t were expreſſed at the beginning of the war, and no 
future event could ever induce them to depart in the 
leaſt from them. Neither the ſhocks they ſometimes 
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re WF received, made them diminiſh thoſe conditions in any 
in thing, nor did the conſiderable victories they obtained 
ge occahon any addition; ſo firm and invariable were this 
t- people in their reſolutions, as judging them to be 
g founded in reaſon and equity. The treaties they made 
ct with the Carthaginians, and with the three princes 
a. whoſe overthrow followed upon that cf Carthage, 
ns [WT vere all of this nature. 

n. 

ge Ill. The HABIT of inuring themſelves to painful L a- 
he eOURS' and military EXERCISES; the incredible ſe- 
ed veriiy of their DISCIPLINE, and {he a/fer nt rewards 
2 of MxERII. 

iſe 


The Romans may properly be ſaid to have been a 


me nation of ſoldiers, born and trained up.to war, from 

whence they derived all their glory and power, as it 
a made their principal occupation, Their troops were 
2 not collected at random, but made up of citizens ſet- 
fich 17] Liv, lib, xxvi. n. 13. [u] Ibid, n. 16. 
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tled at Rome, or in the country, who fought for them. 
ſelves whilſt they were fighting for the itate. They 
vere inured to military labour from their infancy, 
[x] Radius acti iilitia puer condiſcat, &c. | yl It; 
{urpriling to ſee what burdens they were loaded with 
in a march. Every ſoldier carried proviſions for ſeve. 
ral days, one paliſade, and ſometimes more, with all 
the neceſiaries of lite, beſides his buckler, ſword ard 
helmet, which were not reckoned a burden, becau' 
the arms were in a manner part of the ſoldier, and 
locked upon as members of his body. Their long 
ſieges, painful marches, remote expeditions, the ex. 
traordinary weight of their arms, baggage, and ar. 
munition, their ordinary labour in fortitying the cam, 
tough for a very ſhort reſidence, and ſeveral other 
very fatiguing exerciſes of this nature, could not en. 
tinguiſa in them their love for the glory of ther 
country; and ſo invincible a patience enabled them 
to conquer the whole earth. 

Ir is eaſy to imagine what an impreſſion thoſe bloody 
exccutions made upon men's minds, [Z] wherein i 
ters and conſuls, to maintain and confirm the military 
diſcipline, which they looked upon as the principal 
ſupport of the ſtate, thought themſelves obliged to 
ſhed the blood of their own children, and of the prin- 
cival officers of the army. After ſuch examples, 1 
private folcier had no room to imagine that his dib. 
bedience could eſcape unpuniſned. 

But what rendered the Roman armies invincible, 
was this great principle early eſtabliſhed, and invio- 
lably obſerved among the troops, that it was an ind 
lible reproach, and an unpardonable crime in a Ro 
man to deliver up his arms, and voluntarily ſurrender 
to the enemy; a principle which left no medium be- 
twixt death and victory. Thus when it was pro. 


[x] Horat. Romana res, ſolviſti . . nos pt 
[y] Cic. Tuſc. quęſt. lib. ii. noſtro delicto plectemur, quam te- 
n. 37 publica tanto ſuo damno naſtra pit, 


[=] Quemadmodum . . . quan- cata luat. Triſte exemplum, #9 
tum in te fuit, diſciplinam milita- in poſterum ſalubre juventuti c. 
rein, quâ ſtetit ad hanc rem diem mus. Liv. lib. viii. n. 7. 
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fed in the ſenate, after the battle of Cannæ, to re- 
deem ſoldiers who had ſurrendered to Hannibal to the 
number of about eight thouſ. and, notwithſtanding the 
preſſing inſtances ot thei r relations, and the want the 
a republic then was in, of troops, they ſtill firmly 
zahered to the old maxim of not redeeming the cap- 
tives, as ablolutely neceſſary in that con: uncturt t tO 
firm and preſerve the military diſcipline; and they 
rather chole o am a like number of ave: 5. than 
make the lealſt encre achm ent on a principle, upon 
which the ſecurity of the late depended. They eaſily 
comprenended, ys as Pol, bius, that Hannibal's 
view in the otter he mate of reitorin; ; 
for a certain ranſom, was not fo much to obtain a con- 
fiderable ſum of money, which notwithitzanding he 
wanted extremely, as to remove from the Roman 
troops, that ſenſe of honour and incentive to glory 
aey carried with them to the 5 by letting then 
fee there was a ee left, and ſome hope of f afety 
remaining i r thoſe wh yielded to the enemy. [c| But 
tue ſen ate, DY ably} lately reject; ng this Pro PO! dl, re- 
ſolved, by refuſing, to confir: CORO the an- 
cient laws of the Re 5 ans, either to conquer or die in 
the ficld. Such conttancy and 1 magnanin nity, adds 
Poly! bius, ditappoimted tanmibal, and gave him more 
terror, than lis victory had occaſioned him joy and 
nope. 
Add. to theſe diferent motives, the marks of ho- 
nour and rewards, which were publicly given after a 
b attle, Or any Importa 10 a tion; tf 


+ 


the Pralies which the 
generals thought it their duty to beltow upon the of- 
ficers, and even upon the common foidters, 3 Livy 
oblerves of Scip bio, and nc glorious 1 they 
gare in a full fenaie, at their return from their cam- 
paign, in javoν˙ 0 1d h as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
nott, All this 1afpircd the troops with inexpreſſible 


ardour, emulation, and courage. By thts means pri- 
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vate officers acquired the merit of a general, as wu 
ſeen upon an important occaſion, which preferve| 
Spain to the Romans. After the death of tlie tu 
Scipios, their: affairs there ſeemed abſolutely deſpe. 
rate. [d] A private Roman knight, at that time very 
young, but of courage and magnanimity above his 
age and cond: Ons who had ſerved ſeveral years un- 
der Cneius Scipio, and had learned the art of war 
under him, was choſen general by common conſent, 
and by his valour and prudence ſaved the army. IH 
was Marcius, upon whom our Scipio i ſet a great value, 
when he came into Spain, and ever after diftinguiſhed 
in a peculiar manner. Able officers were tor med in 
this manncr under able generals, 


IV. Cr:Mtxcy and MopERATION in vifery, 


It was the maxim of the Romans, to treat the ped. 
ple and princes, who ſubmitted to them, with mild. 
neſs and clemency ; as allo to make thoſe who per e. 
vered in their efiftance; feel the whole weight of their 
greatneſs and power, Thus the poet has beaurifull 
expreſſed in the following verſe, which may be looked 
upon as the motto of the 3 people: 


e] Parcere ſudjeis, & delellare ſuperdos. 
« "Fo ſpare the vanquiſh'd, and ſubdue the proud.” 


Toough extremely incenſed againſt the Cartha- 
n when their de put! ies app eared in the ſenate 
in the quality of ſupp lants, and in an humble and pr 
thetic tone im plored the mercy of the Roman peop!e, 
their vengeance and ind IgNSrion gave way to fcntt 
ments of gent tienels and cle enmency, and pcacc was 
granted them; though it was certain that it Would 
not have been difficult for the Romans to have de- 
troyed Carthage, and completed the conquelt cf 
Africa. It was on this derade that Aſdrubal, ſur- 


named Hœdus, who ſpoke as the principal deputy, 


le] Virg. n. lib. vin. . 
com 


d] Liv. lib. xxv. n. 37. 
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complimented the Roman people in the following 
manner: [/] © It is very rare, ſaid he, that proſpe- 
« rity and moderation dicet together, and that men 
« ſhould at the fame time be ſucceſsful and wiſe. The 
« Roman people are invincible, becauſe they do not 
« ſufler themielves to be blinded with their good for- 
« tune. And indeed it would be ſurpriſing, added 
« he, if they acted other viſc; for ſuch only are daz> 
« zled and tranſported with protperity, as are unac- 
« quainted with it; whereas the Romans are fo ac- 
cuſtomed to conquer, that they are ſcarce any 
longer ſenſible of the pleaſure ariſing from victory; 
6 and it may be ſaid to their glory, hat they have 


— 


Lad 


e in a manner augmented their empire more by par- 


« doning the conquered, than by conquering.” 

2. [ef The Romans kept nothing to themſelves of 
the conqueſts they gained over Philip of Macedon. 
For the whole fruit of their victories they reſerved 
only the pleaſure of enriching their allies, and the 
glory of reſtoring liberty to Greece. And that this 
preſent, ſo magnificent, extraordinary, and till then 
unheard of, might not be ſubject to ſuſpicion, or fu- 


ture change of ſentiments, they withdrew their gar- 


rions out of all their cities, without ſo much as ex- 


| pan g one. 


& hey uſed the like moderation after they had 


Weder Antiochus. They exempted all the peo- 


ple of Aſia, as far as mount Taurus, from their ſub- 


ection to him. They gratified their allies with fleets, 
| lea-ports, cities, and whole pro inces, without keep- 


ing to themſelves either galley or City, or, requiring 
any tribute, jurildiction or homage for ſo many coun- 


tries as were conquered and freed by their arms. 


(/] Karo Fraul hominibus bo- nova hona fortuna fit, impotentes, 


km tertunam bonamque mentem lietitiæ intanire: populo Romano 


"ul, Fepuium Romanum c in- ulitata ac prope jam obſoleta ex vic- 


ume tlic, cved in {ronndis rebus toria gaudia efle z ac plus pene par- 
apere & conlulere meminerit. Et cendo vichs, quam vincendo impe- 


mir ndum fue, n alter rium auxiſſe. Liv. lib. xxx. n. 42. 
Ex mioientia, quibus [2] Lib. xxxiu. n. 30» 


3 4. [5] 
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4. LA] As ſoon as they had ſubdued Macedon, they 


reduced all the taxes and cuſtoms they paid their kings 
to halt the amount. They renounced the 1 Immente 
profits which aroſe from the gold and ſilver mines, 
for this only reaton, becauſe they were a burden tg 
the inhabitants. They granted every city the right 
of governing themtelves "by their own laws; of cre. 
ating their own magiſtrates and officers ; of holding 
provincial aſtmblies for the ablolute regulation of 
public buſineſs; and they granted theſe people W 
had long been enemies, all the privileges of entire 
liberty. 

5. [i] The Romans treated the Illyrians with le 
humanity and moderation, after their victory ove; 
Gentius. They ſuffered them to enjoy the fame cx 
emptions and liberty, though they had held ou: { 
long againſt them ; and after they had withdrawn a 
the Roman troops, they eſtabliſhed the ſame form ci 
government there as in Macedon. 


V. VaLovk and MAcGNANIMITY in adverſh. 


This is the moſt peculiar character of the Romer 
people, and ſhews beſides a force and conttancy xh 
nothing could ſhake or deſtroy. 

This diſpoſition was never ſhewn in a more wor- 
derful manner than after the battle of Cannz. Tn: 
battle gave the laſt blow to the preceding defeat: 
which had already extremely weakened the fat. 
Two conſuls, with their armies, were entirely oven 
thrown. The republic had neither ſoldiers nor geg: 
rals. Several of the allies were gone over to the vic 
torious fide. Hannibal was matter of Samnium. 285 
almoſt all Italy. Such a blow, fo . 2 wit 
tune, would have cruſhed any Ni people but then 
[k] Yet neither the defeat of fo many armies, nor t 
detection of their allies, could incline the Rom | 
ple to hearken to peace. They ſhewed no: 75 185 
Hen of weakneſs or diſcouragement; but all in © 
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l conſpired to promote the public good. The reſo- 
hution was as quick as unanimous, to defend them- 
ſelves, and not lend an ear to any propoial of accom- 
\ modation. 

1] W hat Polybius ſays, upon the occaſion of ano- 
ther battle, was then verified; that the Romans, both 
in 1 and particular, are never more terrible than 
hea they are expoſed to the greatelt dangers, and 
m moit upon the brink of deſtruction. 


uo I. Jus TICE and ADHERE ENCE to their E.xGaGr- 
1 MENTS the principies of the Reman government ; the 
HY ; ſoring * of the love and confidence of the citizens, alles, 
we , and 4 C6: 4 e; ed nalicus. 

*. | 

uss an opinion very anciently eſtabliſhed amongſt 
: 21 WF zbundance of perſons, and not entirely eradicated by 
erf Chriſtianity itſelf, that juſtice and policy are ſcarce 


cp able of being allied together; that a man deſigned 
for acl mini tration ſhould not make himſelf a lave to 
tte laws; that exact probity, and a ſcrupulous ad- 
E þerence to their word and ole mn engagements, would 
often lay a prince and min:iter under great difficul- 
actes; that the intereſt of the ſtate mould always be 
b h e " le and motive of governments z in a word, that 

V0: WS it is 1737 poſt: dle to man age public buſineſs without com- 


In mitting 7 ſome injuſtice. Rempublicam regi ſine injurid 
2 wn 5 

Tull, in his books de repuôlica, which is an ex- 
Wer tract from Plato's admirable wick upon the ſame ſub- 
cn ject, has fully refuted this opinion. It is not only, 
1 2ccordin ng to him, a falſe and contradictory notion, to 


diere that no one can ſucceed in the adminiſtration 
OF ©! public affairs without ſometimes acting unjuſtly, 

but he looks upon the oppoſite principle as an incon- 
teac truth, and as the baſis and foundation of all 
edle rules that can be laid down in matters of politics, 
-- 8 namely, that A STATE CANNOT BE GOVERNED WELL, 
--— OB $1740UT A STRICT OBSERVANCE OF JUSTICE IN ALL 
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Geri. 


THINGS. [m] Nihil eft quod adbuc de republicd putey 


dickum, & quo paſſim longius progredi, niſi fit confirms. ame 
tum, non modo falſum eſſe illud fine injuria non Poſſe, mo with tl 
hoc veriſſimum, fine ſumma juſtitid rempublicam regi nn the Re 
poſſe. booked 
To give the greater weight and authority to his ar. ven, ſi 
guments, he had put them into the mouth of Lzliy; ſnew te 
and Scipio Africanus, the grandſon, by adoption, of i having 
him we have fo long been ſpeaking of. It 1s eaſy ty ens 
diſcern how much we have ſuffered by the loſs of i, WK than fe: 
excellent a work, which was copied by ſuch an ab! | cence 
hand, after ſo perfect an original. Theſe two ia, went, ! 
trious friends, Lælius and Scipio, who were the ai. rowful 
miration of their own age, and may well be propoſe: alem, 
to ours as the models of great generals and ora: i e 
ſtateſmen, lay down this maxim as an indiſputabe 40 
principle in point of government, that there is nothing But 
more pernicious to a ſtate than injuſtice, and that ate, 
republic can ever be well governed, or even ſubſit, Meder 
without juitice. NN: tam inimicum quam infuſtilian [hewed | 
civitati, nec omnino nf: magnd juſtitid geri aut ſtare pc} j«Cts, wi 
rempublicam. pPepu blic 
Such were the rules and maxims of the Roman |W*) ff 
people, in the proſperous days of which we have been be ad 
ſpeaking, and this idea their allies and the conquered Bi y f. 
nations had of them. [] Livy obſerves, that the lo Fe alfed 
of the three firſt battles gained by Hannibal, which 2 2 
ſpread ſuch univerſal terror and conſternation, did no: WF; bat 
however ſhake the fidelity of the allies. Nec amen , 
terror, cum omnia flagrarent bello, fide ſocios dimccit. Put. 
The reaſon he brings for it, is very glorious to the | Aer N 
Roman people, and gives us, in a few words, the idea ate. 
of a perfect government. For the allies, ſays be, . “, 
finding they were under a juſt and moderate govert- ate had. 
ment, without difficulty obeyed a people that was far o s 
ſuperior to them in merit, which is the only bond . 
fidelity. Videlicet quia juſto & moderato regebantur tit * oy 


perio, nec abuuebant, quod unum vinculum fidei eſt, in- 


u] Fragm. Cic. apud S. Aug. . 
lib. ii. c. 21. de civit. Dei. 4 [ 83 
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luribus parere. The conquered nations were of the 
lame opinion, and comparing the Roman dominion 
with that under which they had formerly lived, and 
the Roman generals with their ancient maſters, they 
booked upon the former as men ſent down from hea- 
ven, ſuch juſtice, goodneſs, and humanity, did they 


of ſew towards them; and they bleſſed themſelves for 
v; having fallen under the power of a people, who ſtrove 
= IF engage mankind to obey them, more by kindneſs 
ag fear, and took pains to deſerve the love and con- 
eence of foreign nations by a mild and juſt govern- 
bent, inſtead of making them bear the yoke of a ſor- 
„ul ſervitude. [o] Veniſſe eos in populi Romani po- 
10 atem, qui beneficio quam metu obligare homines malit, 
fe | exteraſpue gentes fide ac ſocietate junctas habere, quam 
th Lui ſuljeclas ſervitlo. 
75 But perhaps it might be the intereſt of a Roman 
m ſcnate, to behave thus towards their allies, and the 
2 conquered nations which lay at a diſtance, and they 
"i WW hened leſs regard to their citizens and natural ſub- 
% ss, who, for this reaſon, were leſs attached to the 
Pu republic, and bore it the leſs affection. On the con- 
tary, it is in this particular the Roman people is moſt 
n to be admired; and what I am about to fay will 
been ray ſew, that the greateſt reſource of a Rate is 
cre thc affection of the people, their love to the govern- 
and the confidence they have in the public faith; 
aich id that to give the leaſt blow to it, is, in point of 
. = olitics, the moſt capital, pernicious, and irreparable 
Nel is Lol. 
** After the battle of Cannæ, all ſeemed abſolutely 
& * Wfpcrate. The fidelity of the greateſt part of the al- 
dae! es was overwhelmed by fo terrible a blow. The 
be, ue had neither generals, troops, nor money, and yet 
wein e raiſed troops and freſh recruits were indiſpenſibly 
* * eceſſary. They were obliged to fit out fleets, to fur- 
nd 0 uh proviſions, arms and clothes. But though the 
„ . late was in want of every thing, it did not want cre- 
[9] Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 45 
dit, 
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dit, and found ready and ſure ſupplies in the affeQiq; ſen! 
of the citizens. | poſ 
[p] The conſul urged, that the magiſtrates ous}; una 
to ſet the example to the ſenate, and the ſenate to th- The 
people, of aſtiſting the republic in the extremity u peo] 
which they were reduced ; that the way to engage the pot 
lower people to contribute of their ſubſtance to the wan! 
ſupport of the ſtate, was to begin with doing it then: who, 
ſelves ; that thus they ought all to bring their gal farm 
and filver into the public treaſury. This was imme lend 
diately done, and with ſo much zeal, that the receiver gaine 
and notari-s were ſcarce 1ufficient to anſwer the eager. a pro 
neſs of the public, every one {ſtriving for the honor: them 
of ſubſcribing firſt. The order of ſenators, and ther it. J 
the people, did the ſame, without requiring, for i and t 
this, any public edict. as in 
[4] Of the thirty colonies in Italy, eighteen (x: [t] 
deputies to Rome, to declare they were ready to fu reigne 
niſh the troops required of them, and even more, f —ſtate. 
was judged neceſſary; that, thanks to the gods, the [4] 
wanted neither means nor courage to do it, 1 i It was 
ibi negue opes deeſſe, animum etiam ſupereſſe. Theſe 0 ber of 
puties were received, both by the ſenate and peo; of eve 
with loud acclamations, and extraordinary mari: MF vithou 
Joy and honour. Livy has thought proper to preleri The 
the names of theſe golomes in his hiſtory, [7] that te of a pre 
might not, ſays he, want the honour ſo many ages dertake 
ter, which is lo juſtly their due. For the other tuch any mor 
colonies, who refuſed to raiſe the levies required, tit In th 
ſenate thought it molt ſuitable to the dignity of et the ſt 
Roman people, to puniſh them only by taking now ey fir 
tice of them. Ea racita caſtigalio magis cr diu He wide 
populi Remani viſa eſt. ing they 
They received at the ſame time letters from fred aß! 
two Scipios, who commanded in Spain, by wh 1 8 
though they undertook to ſupply the foldicrs pa! ee. — 
themicives, they required clothes and proviſions tvs . 
1 Hie 
[/] Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 36. cula ſiltantur, fraudenture E 3 vers 
17] This was {ume time after. fut. - Lir. lib. xxvik ts 12: 5 


7] Ne nunc quidem pult tot 1 
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100 {gt them immediately, or other ways it would be im- If 
bo ofible to prelerve the province. The republic were q 
1 unable to ſupply them, in the condition it then was. i 
7 The prætor called an aſſembly, and laid before he 10 
y cople the neceſſities of the public, and the [s] im- 10 
the poſſibility the ſtate was in of ſupplying them, if it Ht 
the wanted credit as well as money. He exhorted thoſe 145 


hem, who, in times paſt, had increaſed their eſtates by 
farming the revenues of the Roman people, now to 


— lend the republic a part of the ſubſtance they had 
tb gained by it, and to make advances for Spain, with 
* a promiſe, that theſe ſums ſhould be exactly repaid 
1 them as ſoon as the ſtate ſhould be in a condition to do 


| the it, Three powerful companies offered their aſſiſtance, 
4 and the armies in Spain were as plentifully ſupplied 


1 as in the times of the greateſt opulence. 

** ] This noble diſintereſtedneſs and ardent zeal, 
0 fr reigned equally in all the orders and bodies of the 
„ ſtate. p | 

- the [yu] The fleet was in want of ſcamen and proviſions. 
11 t was agreed to lay a general tax upon every mem- 
eſe ber of the ſtate, in proportion to the rank and revenue 
— of every private man, and the thing was executed 
icke without delay or murmur. 

role The public buildings were tallen to decay, for want 
att of a proper fund for the repairing of them. The un- 
des dertakers chearfully went about it, without requiring 
5 any money for their work till the war ſnoui be ended. 
ed, the In this common emulation, and general ditpoſition 


of of the ſtate, to aid and ſupport the public treaſury, 
they firſt brought in the orphans money, and then 
the widows : [x] thoſe who had it in poſſeſſion judg- 
ing they could not depoſit it in a more ſecure and ſa- 
cred aſy lum, than in that of the public credit. 


[5] Itaque, niſi fide ſtaret reſ- ſu] Lib. xxiv. n. 11. 
publieg. opibus non ſtaturam. Lav. [x] Nuſquam eas tutiàs ſancti- 
10. XXI. n. 48. utque deponere credentibus qui de- 
„ ni mores eaque caritas pa- ferebant, quam in publica fide. 
2 per omnes ordines velut tenore Ib n. 18. 
und pertingbat. Ibid. n. 49. 
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This generoſity paſſed from the city into the camp. 
Every horſeman, centurion and officer refuſed their 
pay, and whoever took it, was looked upon as a mer. 
cepary wretch. 

he event ſnewed that they had reaſon to rely up. 
on the republic. Every debt, every ſum of money ad- 
vanced, with every obligation, was diſcharged with 
the utmoſt exactneſs. They would have even paid off 
ſome of them before the term agreed on z and, not- 
withſtanding the ſcarcity of money, they offered the 
maſters of the ſlaves that were reſtored to their li. 
berty, to pay the full price for them; but all de- 
clared that they would not receive 1t till the war was 
terminated. | 

It is from ſuch facts as theſe we muſt form a jul 
idea of the Roman government. That ſingle exprel: 
ſion which I have quoted, and which might delerve 
to be engraven in letters of gold, /vat they found u g. 
lum more ſecure or more ſacred, wwherein to depoſit the 
money of orphans and <widows, than that of the public 
faith : this ſingle expreſſion, I lay, is the higheſt en. 
comium that can be imagined, of the Roman charac- 
ter. We learn from thence, that according to the 
conſtant maxim of all the great men of antiquity, the 
moſt famous legiſlators, and wiſeſt politicians, the de: 
ſign and ſupreme rule of government is the good of 
the public, and the ſafety of the people. Salus Y 
populi ſuprema lex eſto; the affection of the people allo, 
and their confidence in the juſtice and integrity of 
thoſe v-ho governed them, are the firmeſt ſupport, 
and ſometimes the ſafety and ſole reſource of itates, 


VII. RrspEOT for RELIOIOx. 


We need but open the hiſtorians, to be convince! 
that religion prevailed in every thing amonglt the 
Romans. Were they to undertake a war, or engage 
in a battle, they conſulted the gods, implored ther 
aſſiſtance, and employed all the proper means of tes 


Lo! Cic. lib. de leg. n. 8. 
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tering them favourable. Did they obtain a victory, 
or any advantage, they preſently ordered public 
thankigivings, ſacrifices, and feſtivals, and the con- 
courſe of people in all the temples was incredible, 
| [2] Hannibal was fcarce ſet out upon his return into 
| Airica, but they blamed themſelves for their delay in 
returning thanks to the gods, for a benefit fo long ex- 
pected, and ſo little hoped for. [a] It was a prevail- 
ng principle among them, that piety towards the gods 
| was the cauſe of all their good ſucceſs, as the neglect 
| of their worſhip brought upon them all their misfor- 
tunes. Hence it came to pals, ſays [] Polybius, 
| that the Romans, in any preſling neceſſity, ſo dili- 
| cently applied themſelves to gain the favour of gods 
and men, and that in all the ceremonies of religion, 
which ſuch ſort of conjunctures required, there vas 
| nothing mean or unworthy their grandeur to be found. 
e] And in another place he obſerves, that what raiſed 
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In 
75 the Roman people to ſuch a degree of ſuperi rity above MA 
TH all other nations, was their reſpect for religion and — 144 
en fear of the gods, though in other places it was often Halls 
4c- treated as the ſign of a mean and narrow ſpirit, I 
the Among the Greeks, adds he, let them take what Wn Vn 
the pains they pleaſe, to tie up the hands of thoſe who WTR 
jo. are entruſted with the public money, by a thouſand f | | 
1 of precautions of ſignatures, witneſſes, ſecurities, and 104 45 
7 overleers ; it is all inſufficient to Keep them honeſt; 1 j 
% WH bereas, among the Romans, the religion of an oath 1 N | 
7 only k-eps their hands clean in the management of far (i | | 
0285 more conſiderable ſums; nothing being more rare at 10 
5 Rome, than to have a general or a governor con- SI; 
victed of embezzling the public treaſure. Wh 
100 
VIII. The love of GLORx. 4] 
ce 3 ; 
che hall conclude with this article, becauſe the dif- 
rage poſition I am now ſpeaking of, was the foul of all the 
het z] Liv. lib. xxx. n. 21. eveniſſe ſequentibus deos, adverta 
res- [a] Intuemini horum deinceps ſpernentibus. Liv. v. n. 51. 
mngum vel ſecundas res vel ad- [6] Pag. 262. 
veruue, invenietis omnia proipere [e] Pay» 498. 
i Vol., III. | NM actions 
ering 
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actions of the Romans. [4] St. Auguſtin makes thi, 
reflection in ſeveral places, and obterves that this pa; 


lion, I mean the thirit of glory, extinguiſhed in them Ant 
every other paſſion , that all their moſt beautiful and Ir 
glorious actions, which have gained them the adm. ticu 
ration of ail people and all ages, were entirely owing raile 
to this. The deſire of being eſteemed and commended, to v 
as defenders and protectors of liberty, juſtice and parti 
laws, and as enemies of injuſtice, violence and ty. the 
ranny 3 this deſire, I ſay, was a kind of a curb, which their 
reſtrained and moderated their ambition, and inſpired faith 
them with thoſe ſentiments of goodnels, clemency ſtanc 
and generoſity, with the Gmpie relation of which x and, 
are ſtil] charmed after ſo many ages. Funn 
Was ever any day more glorious to the Roman em- in che 
ire, than when by her order liberty was reſtored to God, 
all the ſtates of Greece, and rhe edict for it publiſhed valua 
amidſt the Joy ful acclamations and applauſes of fo ma. duties 
ny people? How great an encomium was that then [ c: 
heard through all Greece, the found of which ſoon ſolid r 
after paſica through the whole univerſo, ſe] that there the R. 
was a nation upon earth, which ſcrupled not to take « he, 
upon itſelt the expences, fatigues and dangers of long (« ſhir 
and laborious wars, to procure the liberty of nations ing 
remote ftom their country; and which croſted the ſes WW «© the 
to prevent there being an i: ait government or em. © and 
pire in any Part of the world, and to eſtabliſh juſtice, Wi © grar 
CQi! ny, ane laws unverſaly n 
pon theſe motives the Romans acted in the fov- BW © uct 
riſbing ages ot the republic. It was this ſpirit which rate 
animatech their conſuls and their generals. [/] Ther «fre þ 
aſpirecd 10 5 „but by the methods of honour and * enno 
blery; and % this end they ikriecti obferved jultice “they 
and the laws; whereas, in after-ages, ambition being try, 
nc longs EY hope t io, 107 rooderared 2 this reſtraint, | Il * dura 
by 223 rilas, 
F7]-DP- civ.. Dia, ih. v. c. 12 aut ter ri Continents junò ie præ 
ſc} Tile aliguam in tene gen- mara afin, ne quid toto cr 5 
tem, qu ſu + ens A, ſus 14v0ie (terrecum in u tum imperinm u. EI Na. 
ac perichilo, b. rat 0 liber- ubhique ius, fas, les, potent111:.02 
tate 241 0!) not hoc rind it Un: . Liv. 11. XXxIii. n. 13. 
Propitigtt. ch. it tis HORA a J Sat in bello Catzan. 
acted 
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ated the laſt exceſſes of injuſtice, violence and cru- 
elty, as may be ſeen under Marius, Sylla, Cæſar and 
Anthony. 

In the hiſtory of the Maccabees, [g] we have a par- 
ticular account of the virtues, by which the Romans 
raiſed their republic to that height of glory and power 
to which it attained. Their counſel and wiſdom are 
particularly commended. Their unity to promote 
the public good, their particular diſintereſtedneſs, 
their obedience to the laws and lawful authority, their 
faith in treaties, their patience in labour, their con- 
ſtancy in their reſoluti tions, their courage and valour, 
and, above all, their love of equality, and freedom 
from ail ambition: theſe virtues, although I ve 
in their end and motives, as they were not referred to 
God, but to vain- glory, were notwithitanding very 
valuable in themſelves, with reſpec: to the rules and 
duties of civil ſocicty. 

cannot better conclude this article, than with the 
ſolid reflection of St. Auguſtin, ] upon the cauſes of 
the Roman power.“ Though they were void, ſays 
(6 * of true picty, which conſiſts in the ſincere wor- 
« ſhip of the true God; they o obſerved notwithſtand— 
ing certain rules of probity and ju iſtice, which are 
the foundation of a ſtate, contribute to its increaſe, 
* and ſerve to eſtabliih t. And it pleaſed God 
grant them an incredible ſucceſs, to ſhew, by the 
example of ſo great and powerful an empire, how 
« uictul civil and political virtues are, though ſepa- 
rate from true religion; and to let other men thereby 
* ire how valuable "they become, when exalted and 
* ennobied by true religion, and in what manner 
* they may thereby become citizens of another coun- 


| © try, where truth is king, charity the law, and whoſe 


- 


* duration is eternity. Caj 45 rex Veritas, cujus lex cha- 
7 17 
* ritas, its moclus ter nit as.“ 


7 147 . * f * m * 
] Maccab. lib. i. c. 3. IE] S. Aug. ep. 138. 2d Marcell. c. 3. 
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The Four TH Pitct of Roman FHisTory, Fn 
The CAN OE of the Roman ReevBLic is 4 mer, 
Monarcay, foretold and obſerved by the hiſtorian acl: 
Polybius, in the fixth book of his hiſtory. | du 

I Xing 

SHALL divide what I have to ſay upon this ſub. here 
je& into two parts. In the firſt I ſhall give a des, 
ſhort account of the principles which Polybius lay; snes 
down upon the different forts of government, and on | -riltoc 
which he formed conjectures that foretold the change ö perfor 
which was to happen in the Roman republic. In the coatu. 
ſecond I ſhall explain, as briefly as I can, how this | thele | 
change actually came to paſs, after the manner, and and in 
for the reaſons which Polybius had expreſſed. | the ro! 
T think myſelf obliged to inform my readers, in people 
the beginning of this little diſſertation, that when! vile m 
ſpeak of the different forts of government, and the WW the tu 
judgment to be formed of them, I only relate the ſen- equilit 
timents of Polybius. For my own part, I adhere to WW :bove 
the deciſion which is found in [i] Herodotus, where in his + 
the monarchical ſtate is preferred to the other two. is cuſt 
The in 

CHAT. . means 


The PrixciPLES of Polybius upon the different Sox rs i 


and ao 
& 4 


at all ir 


GOVERNMENT, and perticulariy that of the Romans. Wi did not 
: - F was his 
II. different ſorts of government are generalr WW -. 
WP bless 
reduced to three kinds; one where the king g- e 
verns, which Polybius calls 220%, regal government; Wil mother 
another in which the nobility have the ſupreme auth ae ch 
rity, which is called an ariſtecracy; and a third which ech 
is called a demecrracy, where the whole power of the Wi which 
ſtate is veſted in the people. OT 2A 
Every one of thele forms of government has ano- fall fron 
ther which very much reſembles it, borders upon it . 
. 1 A. 3 1 \ 
and into which it often degenerates, whereof mention "vary 
thall be made hereafter. e 
1. Ih. 3 ues, to 
'1 nc * 1 
L.] Herod, lib. iii. c. $0, 13 pences o 
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A perfect g government would be that which ſhould 
unite in itlelf all the advantages of the three for— 
mer, and avoid the dangers and inconveniencies they 


include. 
Such was the government of Sparta. Lycurgus, 


being ſenſible that the three forms of government we 

have mentioned, had each of them great inconvenien— 
cies, which were almoſt inevitable; that royalty fome- 
times degenerated into tyranny and arbitrary power ; 
;niſtocracy into an unjuſt dominion of ſome particular 


| perſons, and the power of the people into anarchy and 


confution 3 Lycurgus, I ſay, contrived ta introduce 
tele three forms of government into that of Sparta, 
and in a manner blend them into one; inſomuch that 
the royal authority was balanced by the power of the 
people, and a third order, compoled of the elders and 
vile men of the republic, terved as a counterpoiſe to 


| the two former, to hold them conſtantly in a kind of 
equilibrium, and hinder the one from riſing too much 
E above the other,” This wile legiſlator was not miſtaken 
ia his views; and no republic ever preſerved its laws, 


ts cuſtoms, and its liberty, ſo long as that of Sparta. 


Ihe inſtitutions of Lycurgus, indeed, were by no 
means proper for a ſtate determined upon conqueſts 


and aggrandizing itſelf, which therefore did not enter 


at all into his ſcheme or deſign, as this wiſe legiſlator 


did not place the ſolid happinels of a people in it. It 
was his intention that the Spartans, confining them- 


F iclves within the natural bounds of their country, 

| vitnout any thoughts of invading the territories of 
another, ſhould, by their juſtice and moderation, {t:j1 
more than by their power, become the maſters and 
| zroiters of the fate of all the other people of Greece, 
bich, in his opinion, was no leſs glorious than to 


carry the ſuccels of their arms abroad. Nor did they 
fall from their glory, till they departed from theſe 
vile views of their legiſlator. For when they were 
obliged to furniſh proviſions out of their own territo- 


ries, to fit out fleets, pay ſeamen, and defray the x- 


| pences of a long war, their iron money was no longer 
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of any uſe to them; and this laid them under a ge. 
ceſſity, as havghty as they were, of ſcrvilely making 
their coart to the grandees of Perſia to obtain money 
of them, every where current, and of becoming v0. 
luntary llaves before they were ſubdued by force. 

If the glory of a ſtate, fays Polybius, is made to 
conſiſt in the aggrandizing and extending itſelf, in 
making conqueſts, in ruling over many people, and 
attracting the eyes of the whole earth, it muſt h- 
owned that no government had ever ſo many adyan- 
tages, nor was ſo calculated for obtaining this end, 
as that of the Romans. Like the government of 
Sparta, it united in one the three forms of authority 
we have mentioned. The conſuls held the place of 
kings; the ſenate formed the public council, and the 
people had a great ſhare in the adminiſtration. There 
was only this difference in it, that it was not by a plan 
and deſign laid down from the beginning, as at Sparta, 
but by the conſequence of events, that Rome aſſumed 
this torm of governia-nt; every one of the three par- 
ties which made up the body of the ſtate, had a di 
tinct power; the deſcription of which may not here 
be dilacreeable, as it may very much contribute to 
the un ſerſtanding of the Roman hiſtory. Polybws 
is very particular upon this ſubject. 


The PowER of the Coxsuls. 


Whilft the conſuls reſided at Rome, they had the 
adminiſtration of all public affairs. All the other ma- 
giſtrates, except the tribunes of the people, were ſub- 
ject to them, and obliged to obey them. Upon them 
turned whatever related to the deliberations of tie 
ſenate, They admitted embaſſadors into it, propoſe! 
the public affairs, and reduced its reſolutions to form 
in writing. They carried them to the people, called 


aſſemblies for that purpoſe, in which they were to de- 
liberate of the common affairs of the public, laid be. 
fore them the decrees of the ſenate for their examint 
tion, and, according to the importance of the ſuljet, 
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after a deliberation, attended with many other for- 
malitic s, concluded by the majority of voices. They 
prelided 1 in the creation of. thie magiſtrates of the re- 
public, and for this reaion were o ire equently recalled 
from the army, and were not ordinarily allowed to be 
both ablent trom Italy. 

As to war and military expeditions, the conſuls had 


almoſt ſoverclan Power; they had the care of railing 
armies ; of ſettliag the number of troops, W hich the 


lies were ſeparately to furniſh; and of nominating 
the principal officers to ſerve under them. W hen 
they were in the heid, they had the right of con- 
dem ning and puniſhing without t app zeal. They diſ- 
poſed of the public money at their pleaſure, and an- 
plicd it as they judged convenient; the quæ mor 
conitantly attending them, and s. upp ly! ng them with 
ſuch ſums as they required, out of the rund aſſigned 
to them for the ſervice; ſo that, conſidering the RNo— 
man republic in this point, one would be almoſt in- 
clined to think it governed by a regal and monarchi— 
cal authority, 


The Powzx of the SENATE. 


The ſenate almoſt abſolutely diſpoſed of che finances 
and public treaſure. They took account of all the 
revenues and expences of the ilate, and the quizitors 
could not deliver out any ſum, except to the conſuls, 
without a decree of the lenate. The caſe was the ſane 
with reference to all the expences the cenſors were 
obliged to be at for the ſupport and repairs of the 
pubitc buildings, 

The ſenate nominate] commitioners to take comn- 
zance of ali the extraordinary crimes which were Com- 
mitted at Rome and in Italy, anddemanded the attention 
of the public authority, ſuch as treaton, conſpiracy, 
poiſoning and murders; and to pats fentence upon 
them. The affairs and cauſcs of private men, or e 
ties, which had any relation to the ſtate, were alſa 
Judged by the ſenate. It was the ſenate which ſen 
embaſſadors „ declared war againſt the enctnirs of the 

MI 4 ate, 
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ſtate, granted audience, and gave anſwers to the de. 
puties and embaſſadors of forcign people and princes, 
It was the Gab Iikeways which ſent commiſſioner; 
abroad, to hear the complaints of the allies, to regu- 
late the limits and the frontiers, to fee good order ob. 
ſerved in the provinces, and to decide the pretenſjon; 
of ſtates and kingdoms. Thus, a ſtranger, whig 
ſhould have come to Rome in the abſence of the con- 
iuls, would have thought the government of the re- 
republic was entirely ariſtocratical, that is, in the 
hands of the elders and ſagcs. 
The POWER of the Prorrx. 

The power of the people, however, was very con. 
ſiderable. They were ſole maſters and arbiters of te- 
wards and puniſhments, which is the molt eſſential part 
of government. They often fixed pecuntary mulcts 
upon ſuch as had been p ſſeſſed of the higheſt em- 
ployr ments, and had alone the right of condemning 
the Roman citizens capitally. And in this laſt calc 
there was a very laudable cuſtom at Rome, according 
to Polybius, and worthy our obtervation, which Was, 
to Jeave a perſon who was acculed of a capital crime, 
the power of preventing judgment, and rering into 
ſome neighbor uring city, where he paſt the feſt of his 
lite in peace and liberty, in a voluntary baniſhment, 
It vas the people, who by their ſuffrages conferred 
ali offices and honours, which in a republic are the 
moſt glorious rewards of probity and merit. They 
had alone the er gh t of inſtituting and abrogating laws, 
ad what is ſtill more confiderable, it was the peo- 
e ho deliberated of peace and war, who deci: ed 
ances, treaties of peace. and conventions with 10- 
rein pezple and princes. Who would not hav 
thou g Inch a government abiolutely popular an 
democratical. 
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end I EOPLE upon each Other. 

I is this mutual dependence of the different part; 
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beꝛuty of it conſiſts. From this reciprocal want they 
have of one another, ariſes a kind of harmony be- 
tween the different members, and an unanimous con- 
currence; which holding them all ſtrictly united 
>monelt themſelves, by the bond of common intereſt, 
tenders the body of the ſtate invulnerable, and not to 
be conquered by any foreign power. 

We have already obſerved, that the power of the 
conſal, in time of war, was almoſt fover-12n, and yet 
he abſolutely depended, in ſeveral particulars, both 
upon the ſenate and people. For on one fide it was 
only by order from the ſenate that he could receive 
the ſums that were neceſſary for the proviſions, clothes, 
and pay of the ſoldiers; and the denial, or delay of 
theſe ſuccours, diſabled the general from forming any 
attempt, or purſuing his deſigns as far as he could 
E with. The fame ſenate, at the end of the year, could 
appoint a ſucceſſor to the conſul, or continue him in 
| the command of the army, and thereby had it in their 
power to leave him the glory of ending the war, or to 
take it from him. Laitly, it depended upon the ſe- 
nate to caſt a blemiſh upon the atchievements of the 
generals, or advance their glory. For it was the ſe- 
rate which decreed the honour of a triumph, and ap- 
pointed the expences neceſlary for that pompous ſo- 
lemnity. On the other ſide, as it belonged to the 
people to declare war, to confirm or diſannui the trea- 
ties made with princes and foreign nations, and to 
call the generals to an account for their conduct at 
their return from the army, it is eaſy to fee how at— 
tentive it was neceſſary for them to be in conciliating 
the favour of the people. 

As to the ſenate, though their power was ſo great 
in other reſpects, yet in ſevetral points it was ſubject 
to chat of the people. In great affairs, and ſuch eſpe- 
cially as concerned the lives of the citizens, the inter- 
vention of their authority was requiſite. When ny 
haus were propoſed, even ſuch as tended t 11 
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judges whether they ſhould be received or rec, 1 
But the greateſt inſtance of their power was, that Fr erde 
but one of their tribunes oppoſed the reſolutions a:! ger 
deſigns of the ſenate, it ſufficed to put a ſtop to then, in 
ſo that after this oppoſition the ſenate could proceed N 
no farther. he i 
Laſtly, the people likeways in their turn, were tnu: 
nearly concerned to keep fair with the ſenators, both peop 
in general and in particular. The receivers of taxes dune 
tributes, and cuſtoms, in a word, of all the income ſtate 
and revenue of the ſtate, the undertakers, who en- Gons, 
gaged to furniſh the army with proviſions, to repair even 
the temples and other public buildings, to keep up the and | 
high-roads ; theſe perſons formed numerous lociet(cs, mies! 
which were all taken out of the people, and ſubiud for it, 
a great number of citizens, ſome being employed in Roma 
collecting the revenues, others ſerving for ſecurity to was at 
the farmers, others lending their money by way af ne co 
advance, and putting it out to uſe in that manner, good, 
Now the cenſors were the perſons who adjudged thele fe- unit 
farms to the companies wo offered to accept them, 2 mant 
and alſo allotted to the undertakers the ſeveral work; of thef 
to be done; and it was the ſenate, which either of it their d 
ſelf, or by commiſſioners of their nomination, palled refolur 
judgment without appeal, concerning the diſputes ting th 
- which might ariſe upon any of theſe matters, ſo tars and it 
to diſannul ſometimes ſuch agreements as became im. which | 
practicable, and to grant a farther time for the par: and gar 
ment, or to lower the rate of the leaſes, upon account * 
of ſome ill accident intervening. And, what wa ment w 
ſtill more capable of inſpiring the people with mode WM fone ti, 


and reſpect for the decrees of the ſenate, [4] the jugs ¶ fear of 
of the greateſt part of the public and private affa d by their 


any conſequence, were taken out of their body. Ie and cor 
citizens were likeways obliged to keep fair with e their po 
conſuls, upon whom they all depended, efpecia'ly 11 WF thouſand 
time of war, and when they ſerved under them in e rity of t 
army. ways cou 
(4) The form ef judgment was changed in after- times. : wo par 
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t was this mutual relation and agreement of all the 
orders of the republic, which rendered the govern- 
ment of Rome the moit accompliſhed that ever was 
in the world. 

When we read, 1n the infancy of the republic, and 
the times immediately following it, of the almoſt con- 
tnual ſeditions which ſo long divided the ſenate and 
people, and that kind of inteſtine war between the tri- 
bunes and conſuls, we juſtly ſtand aſtoniſned, how a 
ſtate agitated by ſuch frequent and violent convul- 
fons, ſhould not only be able to ſubſiſt, but to conquer, 
even at that very time, all the neighbouring people, 
and preſently after to extend their victories into coun- 
tries far more remote. Polybius gives a ſolid reaſon 
for it, which reflects a conſiderable honour upon the 
Roman people; and this is, that when the republic 
was attacked by an enemy from without, the fear of 
the common danger, and the motive of the public 
good, ſuſpended their private quarrels, and entirely 
re-united them. The love of their country was then in 
a manner the foul which put all the parts and members 
of the ſtate into motion, every one ſtriving to diſcharge 
their duty in their ſeveral functions, either by forming 
relolvtions with deliberation and wiſdom, or by put- 
ting them in execution with promptitude and alacrity; 
and it was this good underſtanding and unanimity 
which conſtantly rendered the republic invincible, 
and gave ſucceſs to all their undertakings. 

It was this very conſtitution of the Roman govern- 
ment which maintained and ſubſiſted the republic for 
ſome time, even after the citizens, delivered ſrom the 
tear of a foreign enemy, grown haughty and inſolent 
by their victories, emaſculated by riches and pleaſures, 
and corrupted by praiſe and flattery, began to abuſe 


| their power, and commit violence and wrong in a 
E thouſand inſtances. For in this condition the autho- 


rity of the ſenate, and that of the people, being al- 


ways counter-balanced by each other, when one of the 


two parties at any time endeavoured to extend its 
power, the other preſently joined all its forces to pull 
it 
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it down, and keep it in order; and thus, by this mu- 
tual equality, this balancing power and authoriy, 
the republic always maintained it{elf in its liberty and 
independency. 


Causts of the CAN GEF 4 REPUBLIC into g 
MONARCHY. 


It is with a ſtate and a republic, ſays Polybius, as 
with the human body, which has its progrels and in- 
creaſe, its time of ſtrength and maturity, its declenſion 
and end; and uſually, when a ſtate is arrived at the 
height of grandeur and power, 1t afterwards degene- 
rates by more or lets ſenſible declenſions, and falls a 
laſt to ruin. 

Thus, ſays Polybius, whilſt the government of Car. 
thage, like that of Sparta and Rome, was made up of 
the [/] three ſorts of power we have been ipeaking of, 
it was very potent and flourithing. But in the begin- 
ning of the ſecond Punic war, and in the time of Han- 
nibal, it might be ſaid in ſome meaſure, to be upon 
the decline. Its youth, flower, and vig zour, were al- 

ready faded; it had begun to fall from its former 
height, and tend towards its ruin. Whereas Rome 
was then, as I may fay, in full ſtrength and vigour, 
and making large advances towards che conqueſt of 
the world. The reaſon which Polybius gives, of the 
all of the one, and the increaſe of the other's power, 
is drawn from the principles he had laid down con. 
cerning the ſucceſſive revolutions of ſtates. Amongſt 
the C arthaginians, the people had at that time the prin- 
cipal authority in all public affairs; on the other 
hand, at Nan the ſenate had then more credit than 
ever. From whence he concludes, that a people, 
guided by the prudence of old men, muſt neceffarily 
have the advantage over aſtate governed, or rather hur- 
ried on by the rath counſels of the multitude. Rome 
accordingly, which, properly ſpeaking, began then 
to extend its power, and make trial of its ſtrength 
againſt foreigners, governed by the wiſe counſels ot 


] Kirge, formerly named Suffetz, the ſenate and the people. 
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we ſenate, was at laſt ſuperior in the total reſult of 
| the war, though in particular it had the diſadvantage 
in ſeveral engagements, and eſtabliſhed its power and 
greatneſs upon the ruins of its rival. « 
hut all things under the ſun have their decreaſe and 
end, and the wiſeſt and belt conſtituted republics as 
well as all the reſt, Now the fall of ſtates muſt ariſe 
either from internal cauſes, and ſuch as ſubſiſt in the 
[tate itſelf, or from cauſes that are foreign and exter- 
nal. It is not eaſy for human wiſdom, however pe- 
netrating, to foreſee the latter, as they depend upon 
numberleſs uncertain and obſcure events; whereas 
| the former have, if I may be allowed to lay fo, a fixed 
order, and almoſt certain prognoſtics. 

To paſs a right judgment upon the cauſe of changes 
in ſtates, we need only attend to the manner in which 
| theſe ſtates are uſually formed and eſtabliſhed, and 
we ſhall then be ſurpriſed to ſee by what unforeſeen 
and unexpected revolutions things return almoſt al- 
ways to the firſt point from whence they ſet out. 

[tis natural, (n] when a multitude of men are found 
| together in the ſame country, without laws, govern- 
| ment, or any ſubordination, and by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence expoſed to a great deal of wrong and vio- 
| lence, that the ſtrongeſt amongſt them, as always han- 
| pens among animals, ſhould become their head. This 
| man employing afterwards his power and authority to 
protect and ſuccour the reſt, to defend them againſt 
| violence and injuſtice, to procure them reſt and tran- 
quillity, ro favour conſtantly ſuch as are judged to 
be men of the greateſt probity, and to be exact in 
| treating every one of his ſubjects according to their 
merit; they then with one conſent confirm the autho- 
| rity he had at firſt uſurped, and of violent had made 
jult and reatonable. They then ſwear to pay him 
an entire obedience, and a perfect ſubmiſſion, which 
5 {0 much the more firm and ſure, as it is founded 
upon the intereſt of thoſe who engaged to ſubmit to 
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it. [a] Such is uſually the origin of monarchy, ad Vt 
ſuch the ſteps by which it is converted into regal a 
ſway, which, in the governing of willing ſubject, WF ... 
chuſes rather to employ the wiſdom of counſels, tha pH A 
terror and force; which motives conduced mot i; e. 
making Romulus a king. | 2 
In after- times the ſucceſſors of this authority, „ «1 
firſt ſo mild and beneficial, oblerving their power o 7:n; 
be thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and plentifully enjoying al ing | 
kind of happineſs and honours, begin to abuſe their turn 
power, commit numberleſs wrongs, exerciſe abun. Brivi 
dance of cruelty, and become the object of the peo. ral. : 
ple's hatred. It is eaſy to diſcern in this deſcription thoſe 
the character of Tarquinius Superbus, the laſt King of brand 
the Romans. time, 
The royal authority being thus changed into ty. cas. 
ranny, conſpiracies are formed againſt the tyrants, and WF fected 
perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, greatne ſs of mind, pular 
valour and fortitude, place themſelves at the head of WF uſe, f 
the conſpirators, men of that character bearing the ua- ¶ are ge 
juſt treatment of their maiters with the greateſt imp mifio 
tience. The people then, ſeeing that they owe their often 
quiet and liberty to their courage, willingly ſubmit Wi buying 
to their government, and cheartully intruſt the ſupreme endeay 
authority in their hands; as it actually happened when When 
tae Tarquins were expelled Rome. And thus a lult of 
ariſtocracy is formed, or a government by wiſe men tide b 
and elders, ſuch as thoſe grave old men were, of whom any ex 
the ſenate was compoſed. comme 
This fort of government may have a longer dun. WW of mist 
tion and ſtability, but at laſt it degenerates in its tun ¶ ſcprem 
uke the reſt; and inſtead of thoſe prudent, expert: WF ochiiocr 
enced, and diſintereſted old men, who had no other Poly 
view but the good of their country, a ſmall numbet BF bich « 


of men, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt only by ambition, WF the uty; 
pride and avarice, induſtriouſly engroſs authority u profper; 


themſelves, which paves the way to an oligarchy ; of Bi ins pall 
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violent conduct of the decemvirs, and in the cruel 
avarice of the wealthieſt ſenators, which forced the 
people more than once to ſtand upon their defence 
galt their vexations, by thoſe famous retreats upon 
the ſacred and Aventin hills; and this is what is called 
P! ˙ 

When a republic is in this condition, and the citi- 
zens are alike diſguſted and tired with all the preced- 
ing forms of government, it is natural that they ſhould 
turn their views and deſires towards a democracy, by 
{ir,ving to increaſe the power of the people in gene- 
ral, and to equal their rights and privileges with 
thoſe of the nobility. So long as the ſenſe and remem- 


brance of paſt ills remain, good order ſubſiſts for ſome 


time, and an equality is kept up amongſt the citi- 


| 2ens, But thoſe who come after, and are little af- 


fected with the advantages of the old liberty and po- 
pular equality, which are now grown ſtale through 


uſe, ſeck to raiſe themſelves above others, and ſuch 
| are generally the moſt wealthy. As the legitimate ad- 
miſſion to honours, ariſing from virtue and merit, is 


5 


| often denied them, they employ their great wealth in 
| buying the votes of the people, and uſe their utmoſt 


endeavours to corrupt them by bribes and donations. 


| When once theſe ambitious men, abandoned to their 


Juſt of power, have obtained their ends of the multi- 
tude by the temptation of gain, there are no longer 


| any exceſſes of which they are not capable. The 


co:mmonwealth falls in this manner into the greateſt 


| of misfortunes, which is when the populace becomes 


lupreme diſpenſers of all things; and this is called 


{1 
8 OC UCTACY., 


Polybius obſerves, that this change of manners, 
which draws after it an alteration of government, is 
the uſual confequence of the good ſucceſs and long 
proſperity of a ſtate. When a republic, ſays he, hav- 
ns palled through great dangers, becomes victorious 


| alter long and heavy wars, and arrived at the height 
(glory and power, has no more enemies to diſpute 


empire with it, but has ſubjected all to itſelf; ſuch a 
proſperity, 
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proſperity, if it is long and laſting, never fails to in. 
troduce luxury and ambition into this republic, which 
infallibly produce the ruin of the molt flouriſhing 
ſtates. Luxury, to furniſh the expences, which daily 
become greater and more enormous, ſoon degenerate; 
into avarice, and is forced to have recourſe to jnjul. 
tice and rapine; and ambition, to compals its ends, 
omits nothing that may gain the favour of the people, 
flattery, complaiſance, bribery and corruption. Hence 
it follows, that the multitude, on one fide provoked by 
the unjuſt exactions of the rich, and on the other cor- 
rupted and grown inſolent by the flatteries and bribes 
of the ambitious, conſult only their own paſſions and 
caprice in public debates, refuſe to give ear to their 
firſt magiſtrates, and to ſubmit to their authority; and, 
aſſuming the ſpecious name of liberty and democracy, 
give themſelves up to an unlimited licentiouſneſs, and 
entirely ſhake off the yoke of the laws. Accuſtomed 
to live upon the ſubſtance of others, and fatten in eaſe 
and idleneſs, if they find a head who is not in a con- 
dition to ſupply all their wants of himſelf, but, being 
bold and enterpriſing, ſeems capable of gratifying 
their deſires by other expedients, they adhere to him, 
and ſupport and advance him. Hence ariſe ſeditiom, 
murders, baniſhments, proſcriptions, new diviſions of 
lands, and diſannulling of debts ; till at laſt, ſomebody, 
more powerful and mighty than any of the reſt, ſtarts 
up, who aſſumes the whole authority to himſeif, and 
becomes ſole maſter of the government. Thus the 
too eager deſire of liberty, or to ſpeak more properly, 
the abuſe the people make of it, ends in the lols dl 
that very liberty, and the eſtabliſhment of a new ſo- 
vercign and arbitrary government. 

Such were in ſhort the revolutions, which changed 
the face and nature of the Roman republic, as it nov 
remains for us to ſhew. 
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The CRANOE of the Roman RrpusLic into a 
. Monakcny. 


W HAT Polybius had foreſeen came to paſs, 
in the manner and for the reaſons he had ob- 
ſerved. It was the very grandeur and proſperity of 
Rome which occaſioned the loſs of its liberty. From 
the time that the Roman republic was arrived at thar 
height of glory to which the courage and virtue of 
its ancient generals and magiſtrates had raiſed it, 
it began to decline, at firſt by imperceptible degrees; 
but afterwards by ſuch as were more obvious, and 
ended at laſt in the open violation of the ancient max- 
ims of the government, and the infraction of the fun- 
damental laws of the ſtate. 

When the republic, [e] ſays Salluſt, had raiſed it- 
ſelf by labour and juſtice ; when mighty kings had 
been conquered in war, and fierce nations and nu- 
merous people ſubdued by force ; when Carthage the 
rival of Rome was entirely conquered, and all, in a 
word, made ſubject to the Roman empire both by 
fea and land, there aroſe a ſurpriſing revolution in the 
whole body of the ſtate. Thoſe whom neither labour, 
nor dangers, nor ſo many adverſities could ever con- 
quer, were ſubdued by the ſoftneſs of repoſe, and 
the allurements of plenty and proſperity. Avarice 
and ambition, the fatal ſprings of every evil, in- 
creaſed in proportion to the power of Rome. Avarice 
baniſhed integrity, probity, and every other virtue 
from the republic, and ſubſtituted in their place pride 
and pomp, a contempt of religion, and a ſhameful 
commerce which expoſed every thing to ſale; and 
ambition in its turn introduced diſſimulation, fraud 
and treachery, and ſoon after violence, cruelty and 
murder. | 

It was thus, according to the fine thought of Juve- 
nal, that luxury, a more fatal and cruel ſcourge than 


| le] Salluſt. in bello Catilin. 
Vol. III. N war, 
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war, ravaged the Roman empire, and revenged the 
conquered world. 


Sævior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, vidlumque ulciſcitur orbem. 


Tt remains therefore only to ſhew how juſt the con- 
jectures were which Polybius wiſely formed, concern 
ing the change which he foreſaw would happen in the 
republic, to give a particular account of the principal 
cauſes which brought on that revolution, as we find 
them either in contemporary authors, or in ſuch as 
wrote ſoon after that great event. By this we ſhall 
clearly ſee the ſurpriſing difference there was betwixt 
the firſt ages of the Roman republic, and thoſe which 

receded 1ts ruin, and have at the lame rime a more 
perfect idea of all the ſtates through which it paſſed. 


Richzs, attended with Luxuk in BvuilDixc, 
FurNniTuRE, DriEr, Se. 


I ſhall not here repeat what I have already obſerved 
in the beginning of this volume, concerning the noble 
diſintereſtedneſs of the Romans, and their eſteem of 
poverty, ſimplicity, frugality and modeſty. \ rtues 
at that time ſo common, and ſo generally practiſed. 
that they were leſs aſcribed to the particular merit of 
ſome citizens, than to the genius of the nation, and 
the happy character of thole early ages; but, at the 
ſame time, virtues ſo ſublime, and carried to ſo high 
a point of perfection, that, in the latter ages of the 
republic, they paſſed for fables and fictions, ſo te. 
mote were they from the taſte that then prevailed, and 
ſeemed ſo far ſuperior to human weakneſs. 

DOD] From the time that riches were had in honour, 
and became the only introduction to offices, power, 
and glory, virtue was no longer held in eſteem. Po- 
verty was looked upon as a reproach, and innocence 


m divitiæ honorĩ eſſe centia pro malevolentia duci ca- 
AT —_— gloria, imperium, pit. Igitur ex divitiis 2 
— ſequebatur ; hebeſcere vir- luxuria atque avaritia, cum 2 
tus, paupertas probro haberi, inno- invyaſere. Salluſt, in bello, Jugurth. 
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of manners as the effect of a melancholy humour. 
And the fruit of theſe riches was luxury, avarice and 

ride. 

The epocha of this change of diſpoſition amongſt 
the Romans, was that of the grandeur of the empire. 

[q] The firſt Scipio laid the ſure foundation of their 
future greatneſs; the laſt, by his conqueſts, opened 
the door to luxury. From the time that Carthage, 
which kept Rome in exerciſe by diſputing the empire 
with it, was entirely deſtroyed, the declenſion of man- 
ners proceeded no longer by flow degrees, but was 
ſudden and precipitate. Virtue immediately gave 
way to vice, the ancient diſcipline to looſeneſs of 


manners, and the active laborious life, to idleneſs and 


pleaſure. 
And whereas the ancient Romans ſtrove rather to 


| honour the gods by piety than magnificence, [r] cole- 
| bantur religiones pie magis quam magnifice, the immenſe 


riches, which were the fruits of their later conqueſts, 
were employed in railing lofty temples to the gods, 


and magnificent buildings for the decoration and em- 
belliſnment of Rome. 


It is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, but what is 


made the object of admiration, muſt ſooner or later 
become the taſte of private perſons. Thus an hiſtorian 


obſerves, that from the time they began to uſe marble 
in the building of temples, and raiſed theatres and 
porticoes, the luxury of private perſons followed cloſe 
at the heels of the public magnificence, [5] publicam- 


| ce magnificentiam ſecuta privata luxuria eſt. The mad- 
| nels for building was carried to a prodigious exceſs, 


and mere private men made it their diverſion, and, at 
the ſame time, their glory, to laviſh away vaſt ſums 


| of money in levelling mountains, and filling up ſeas. 


Their luxury was the ſame in every other particu- 
lar, and it was the army that returned victorious out 
of Aſia, which introduced it into Rome, or at leaft 


made it far more common there than it had been be- 


[7] Yell. Paterc. lib. ii. n. 1. 


[ Vell. Paterc. lib. ii. n. r. 
LJ Liv, lib. jit. n. 57. 


Salluſt, in bello Catilin. 
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fore. [] Livy enumerates the ſeveral kinds of rich 
furniture, which from that time came into ule An. 
comedians, ſinging women, and players 2 inſtry. 
ments, began then allo to make part of t 2 
tainment at meals; the meals themſelves no longer 
retained the air of the ancient ſimplicity, but were 
made at a great expence, and with a large n 
A cook, who was looked upon by the ancients as a : - 
fave, was then held in eſteem and honour, wy - l 
cer not to be diſpenſed with; and what before - 
been a low employment, became an art very err, 
ſtudied and eſteemed. And yet all this * = ing 
in compariſon of the excels they afterwards fe Ar 
[4] Cato the Cenſor took a deal of pains . ay be 
fore the ſenate the fatal conſequences of the uy 
which in his time began to be introduced into the y 
public. Seeing the great progreſs of their on In 
Greece and Aſia, provinces abounding with t — 
erous baits and allurements of every kind of plea 7 
and that the Romans began to lay hands upon : - 
treaſures of kings; I fear, [x] ſaid he, that " * 
« become the ſlaves of thoſe riches, inſtead 0 h ell 
« maſters; and that the conquered 9 - 
quer us in their turn, by communicating t eir " ; 
„tous.“ His apprehenſions were not imaginary, an 
all that he had foretold, came afterwards to pals. 


TASTE for STATUES, PicTUREsS, &c. 


was the conqueſt of Syracuſe which produces 
here effect ”, though the ſtatues and 47 
which that great city was filled with, were pou 
juſtly acquired by the right of war, and _— : 
was ſo cautious as to carry off but a ſmall number d 
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them, only to adorn a temple at Rome, without re- 
ſerving any for the ornament of his own houſe or gar- 
dens, thoſe works of art, which were ſo much valued 
and ſought after, became fatal to the empire, by in- 
ſpiring the Romans with an admiration and taſte of 
thoſe vain ornaments. 

Z] Fabius, by his generous contempt of them, after 
the conqueſt of Tarentum, ſhewed more prudence 
than Marcellus had done at Syracuſe. For when an 
officer aſced Fabius what he would have done with a 
great number of ſtatues which were found in the city, 
and were ſo many gods of a large ſtature, repreſented 


as fighting with each other, in a particular attitude, 


« Let us leave the Tarentines, lays Fabius, their angry 
« pods,” 

The ſecond Scipio, in the conqueſt of Carthage, 
behaved in a manner ſtill more worthy of the old Ro- 
man greatneſs. [a] After he had ſeverely prohibited 
his men from ſeizing, or even buying any thing of the 
ſpoils, he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to come 
and claim the ſtatues which the Carthaginians had 
formerly taken from them; [5] and reſtoring to the 
Agrigentines the famous bull of Phalaris, he told them, 
that this monument of the cruelty of their ancient 
kings, and the mildneſs of their preſent maſters, 
ſhould inform them which was the greateſt advantage, 
to be under the yoke of the Sicilians, or under the go- 
vernment of the Roman people. Not, [c] ſays Cicero, 
that this great man, who had a mind fo well improved, 
wanted either places for theſe curious works of art, 
or judgment to diſcern all their beauties. But, ſur- 
paſſing not only in diſintereſtedneſs, but in delicacy of 
tate, all our moſt refined connoiſſeurs, he judged that 
theſe works were wrought, not to ſatisfy the vain cu- 
rioſity, much leſs the luxury of mankind, but to ſerve 
as ornaments in temples and cities. And as an [4] 


hiſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, it were much to be 
I] Liv. lib. xxvii. n. 16, [e] Ver. iv. n. 87. & Ver. vi. n. 
[a] Cic. Ver. iv. u. 86. 98. 
(5] Ver. vi. n. 3. [4] Vell. Paterc. lib. i. n. 13. 
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wiſhed, for the benefic and honour of the republic, 
that they had ever retained the noble contempt of Sci. 
pio, or even the ignorance and groſs taſte of Mum. 
mius. This laſt, in tranſporting the moſt valuable 
part of the ſpoils of Corinth to Rome, was ſo little 
acquainted with the value and excellence of perform- 
ances of this ſort, that he told the undertakers, who 
were employed to bring them over, that if any of them 
were loſt, they ſhould be obliged to make them good 
at their own expence. The republic would have been 
happy, if this pretended gocd taſte had never been 
introduced among them, as it opened a door to ſuch 
rapine and violence, as highly diſhonoured the Ro- 
man people among ſtrangers. 
What Cicero relates of the horrible exceſſes into 
which this paſſion of collecting valuable veſſels and 
ictures led Verres, during the time of his pretorſhip 
in Sicily, is icarce credible. The generality of the 
other governors were not far behind hand with him in 
this kind of robbery. [e] But how great a difference 
was there between ſuch magiſtrates and the ancient 
Romans, who thought it a duty and an honour to 
leave this kind of ornaments to their allies, and even 
to the people tributary to them, that the one might 
be ſenſible of the mildneſs of the Roman government, 
and the other have ſome conlolation under theit 
ſlavery ? | 


Inſatiable 'AvaRice, InjusTice, RAIN E, ILL 
TREATMENT of the ALLIES and conquered NATIONS. 


[f] Ir is a very juſt reflection in Tully, that the 
oracle of Apollo, which declared that Sparta ſhould 
never be ruined but by avarice, gave a prediction 
which concerned all other wealthy nations beſides the 
Lacedzmonians. I his oracle was verified in the caſe 
of the Roman republic, more than in any other ſtate, 
All the hiſtorians who ſpeak of its ruin, agree that 
avarice was the cauſe of it, and that this avarice aroſe 


Le] Ver. vi. n. 134 /] Lib, ii. de offic. n. 77. 
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from riches and luxury. | g] In ſhort, from the mo- 
ment that any one grows paſſionately fond of magni- 
ficence, grand equipages, fine furniture, plenty and 
elegance in eating and drinking, it is a natural and 
neceſſary conſequence, that he will ſet no bounds to 
his love of money, which buys all theſe things, and 
without which they cannot be procured, 

] Salluſt owns, after a great many reflections up- 
on the cauſes of the grandeur and power of the ancient 
Romans, who often defeated numerous armies with a 
{mall body of troops, and, with a very moderate reve- 
nue, ſupported long wars againſt very wealthy kings, 
without loſing courage in the leaſt from any adverſity ; 
Salluſt, I ſay, owns that Rome was indebted for this 
grandeur and power to a ſmall number only of illuſ- 
trious citizens, whoſe excellent merit and ſolid virtue 
had rendered poverty victorious over riches, and a 
{mall body of ſoldiers ſuperior to innumerable armies. 
But, adds he, from the time the citizens ſuffered 
themſelves to be corrupted by luxury and idleneſs, 
Rome, like a woman paſt child-bearing, has ceaſed 
to produce great men; and though it ſtill ſubſiſted 
fome time after, it was only in conſequence, and by 
means of its ancient grandeur, which continued to ſup- 
port the republic, notwithſtanding the weakneſs and 
vices of its governors. 

It is worth while to compare thoſe happy times of 
the republic, when poverty was generally had in ho- 
nour, with the latter ages, when pomp, luxury, and 
magnificence reigned, in conjunction with a mean and 
ſordid avarice. What great men were thoſe conſuls 
and dictators, who were taken from the plough ? 
What noble ſentiments, what magnanimity in the two 
Scipios, in Fabius, and in Paulus Emilius? Did theſe 
ancient Romans ſet any value upon money ? When 
L] Pyrrhus endeavoured to corrupt the ſenate by pre- 


Ig] Delectant magnifici appa- De offic. lib. i. n. 25. 
ratus, vitæque cultus cum elegantia [] Salluſt. in bello Catilin. 
& copia z quibus rebus effedtum eſt, L] Liv. lib. xxxiv. n. 4. 
ut mfiuita pechniæ cupiditas eſſet. 
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ſents, was there one ſingle perſon in the city tempted 
to receive them? Therwcaſe was much altered in the 
time of Jugurtha, who found means to gain the votes 
of almoſt all the ſenators by the influence of his 
bribes ; [+] ſo that when he was forced to leave Rome, 
turning his eyes back upon it from time to time, he 
called it a city ready to be fold to the higheſt bidder, 
and which only wanted a purchaſer. 

So long as this noble diſintereſtedneſs laſted, thoſe 
who had the command of the troops, and the govern- 
ment of the provinces, inſtead of ſeeking to enrich 
themſelves with the ſpoils of the allies or conquered 
people, looked upon themſelves as their fathers and 
cuardians. [I] It was then the principle of the Ro- 
man people to conquer leſs by force of arms than be- 
nefits, and to prefer the gaining of friends before the 
making of ſlaves. Neither the marches of their troops, 
nor the eneampment of their armies, nor their winter 
quarters, nor the reſidence of the generals in any city, 
were any expence to the inhabitants. It was this con- 
duct that acquired the Roman empire ſo much honour 
and eſteem. The ſenate then, ſays Tully, was there- 
fuge and aſylum of kings, people, and nations. Our 
magiſtrates and generals then placed their chief glory 
in defending the provinces, and ſupporting their al- 
lies with inviolable juſtice and fidelity. [n] Thus we 
were the protectors rather than the maſters of the world. 

Let us hear the ſame Tully, and he will tell us how 
much things were altered in his time. [A] All the pro- 
vinces, ſays he, groan, all free people are in deſolation, 
all kingdoms loudly complain of the violences and 
vexations they ſuffer from us. In the large extent of 
countries, which are terminated by the ocean, there 
is now no place ſo remote, whither the avarice and 
injuſtice of our generals and magiſtrates have not pe- 
netrated. It is now no longer poſſible to ſuſtain, I lay 


{*] Salluſt. in bello Jugurth, terat nominari. De offfc, lib. f. 
[/] Ibid. n. 27 
[12] Itaque illud patrocinium or- 2] Ver. iy. n. 207. 
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' cot the power, the arms, the invaſion of nations, but 


their cries, their complaints and their reproaches. It 


difficult, [o] ſays he in another place, to tell you 
how odious the unjuſt and violent conduct of the go- 


vernors, whom we ſend into our provinces, have made 
us to all foreign nations, There is no temple which 
they have held ſacred, no city which they have re- 
ſpected, no private houſe has been barred or inacceſ- 


ſible to their avarice. This was the ſtate of the re- 


public in late times; and if we enquire into the firſt 
cauſe and origin of all theſe diſorders, we ſhall find, 
what I cannot repeat too often, that they were the in- 


ſatiable love of riches and luxury. 


| [MMODERATE AMBITION, @ boundleſs deſire of RuLE, 


attended with Factions, Seditions, Murders, and the 
entire ſubverſion of Liberty. 


[p] Tully, after Plato, lays down two eſſential 


| rules to be obſerved by perſons employed in govern- 


ment. The firſt is to have no other view than the 


| public good, without the leaſt regard to their own 


private intereſt ; the ſecond, to extend their cares 
equally to the whole body of the ſtate, without fa- 


| vouring one part more than another. For, adds he, 
| 4 governor is a kind of guardian, and under that cha- 


racter muſt conſider the intereſt of the perſon com- 
mitted to his care, and not his own. And he who 

ſhould take care of one part of the citizens only, and 

neglect the reſt, would introduce diſcord and ſedi- 

*. than which nothing can be more pernicious to 
ates. 

Theſe may properly be ſaid to be the fundamental 
laws of every wiſe and well ordered government, and 
It was the exact obſervation of theſe rules, that formed 
the character of the good citizens and great men of 
the repubiic, as it was upon this plan, and theſe prin- 
ciples, the republic was firſt formed and eſtabliſhed. 


[e] Pro Lege Manil, n. 6;. [p] Offic, lib. i. n. 8 f. 
[4] When 
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[9] When the authority of annual magiſtrates was ſub. 


ſtituted in the place of regal power, which was become 
unſupportable, the ſenate was conſidered as the per. 
petual and public council of the ſtate, to be in a man- 
ner the ſoul and head of the republic, the guardian 
and defender of the laws, the protector of the liberty 
and privileges of the people; and all the citizens were 
admitted into this illuſtrious body, without any other 
diſtinction than that of virtue and merit. The magi- 
ſtrates gloried in reſpecting the authority of the ſe. 
nate, and were looked upon as the miniſters of that 
auguſt council, and the different orders of the ſtate 
contributed their peculiar luſtre to exalt the glory of 
the higheſt and moſt noble aſſembly. It was this con- 
cert and union in promoting the public good, which 
ſo long preſerved a good underſtanding in the repub- 
lic, which gave ſucceſs to all the wars they undertook, 
and ſpread the glory and terror of the Roman name 
throughout the world. An oppoſite conduct pro- 
duced the quite contrary effect. 

[7] Before the deſtruction of Carthage, the diſpute 
among the citizens for power and authority were not 
carried to any excels of violence. The fear of foreig 
powers was a reſtraint, which kept them within the 
bounds of moderation, and inſpired a reſpect for the 
laws. [s] Till then the Romans had not ventured u 
ſhed the blood of their citizens, and the higheſt excel 
of their civil diſſenſions was carried no farther than i 
quit the city, and retire to the top of ſome neighbour- 
ing mountain. When Rome ſaw herſelf delivered 
from all apprehenſions of foreign enemies, licentioul- 
neſs and pride, the uſual conſequences of proſperity, 
ſoon diſturbed the union and concord which had til 
then prevailed. The nobility and people, the one 
under a pretext of ſupporting their dignity, and the 
other their liberty, ſought each of them ſeparately to 
enlarge their authority, and engroſs all power to them. 


([i] Cic. orat pro Sext. n. 137. externa noverant bella, ultimaque 
Lr] Salluſt. in bello Jugurth. rabies ſeceſſio ab ſuis habcbatul. 
7 Nondum erant tam fortes Liv. lib. vii. n. 40. 
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| les. [/] And moſt part of thoſe who ſet themſelves 


ir the head of the two parties, under the ſpecious title 
of defenders of the public good, laboured in reality at 
nothing more than the eſtabliſhment of their own pri- 
vate power; and amidſt theſe two factions, the repub- 


lic, torn by their diviſions, and given up as a prey to 
| the ambition of her citizens, was always in a ſtate of 


ſubjection to the moſt powerful. [A] It muſt not be 


| aſked which of the heads of theſe parties had moſt 


nicht and juſtice on their ſide; all were alike unjuſt, 
and all uſurpers of a power which did not belong to 
them, He who was the ſtrongeſt, and remained the 
conqueror, was always ſure to be applauded. 

[x] We learn from hence, that nothing is more ca- 
pable of extinguiſhing juſtice and the laws, than the 
paſſion for power and dominion over others ; a paſſion 
the more dangerous, as it is covered over with the ap- 
pearance of virtue and glory, and for that reaſon ge- 
nerally draws in ſuch as ſuppoſe themſelves diſtin- 
eviſhed from the reſt of mankind, by more noble ſen- 
iments and a ſuperior greatneſs of mind. 

We ſhall now ſee theſe fatal diſpoſitions diſcloſe 
themſelves by little and little, increaſe as it were by 
degrees with time, and at laſt end in the entire ſub- 
verſion of liberty. | 


The GRACCHI., 


Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, deſcended by their 
mother from the famous Scipio Africanus, ſupported 
the honour of their birth by an extraordinary merit. 


] Per illa tempora, quicunque dior, quia præſentia defendebat, pro 
r:mpublicam agitavere, honeſtis no- bono ducebatur. Salluſt. in frag. 
minibus, alii ficuti jura populi de- [x] Maxime adducuntur ple- 
fenderent, pars quo ſenatus auRori- rique, ut eos juſtitiæ capiat oblivio, 
as maxuma foret, bonum publicum cùm in imperiorum, honorum, glo- 
imulantes, pro ſua quiſque poten- riæ cupiditatem inciderunt. . : Eſt 
a certabant. Salluſt. in bello Ca- autem in hoc genere moleſtum, 
nun. uod in maximis animis ſplendidiſ- 

[4] Boni & mali cives appellati, fimiſque ingeniis, plerumque exiſt- 
non ob merita in rempublicam, om-y unt honoris imperii, potentiæ, glo- 
nibus pariter corruptis ; ſed uti quiſ-" riæ cupiditates. Offic. lib. i. n. 26. 
que ſocupletiſſimus, & injurid vali- 

They 
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They had each of them great capacity, a noble ſoy}, 


joined to a diſpoſition entirely d:fintereſted, with an 


irreſiſtible force of eloquence, to which were added x 
lively and ardent zeal for juſtice, a natural compal. 
ſion for the miſerable, and an irreconcileable hatred 
againſt all oppreſſion ; which oppoſition improved into 
a perſonal animoſity. againſt the oppreſſors. It cannot 
be denied, but that theſe two illuſtrious brothers had 
very upright intentions, and that they had no other 
end in what they undertook, but an apparently ne. 
ceſſary reformation ; and that in ſhort they provided 
a remedy for ſeveral diſorders by wile regulations, 
But engagements formed at firſt with good views, and 


afterwards carried on with too much warmth, led 


them farther than they deſigned. They purſued what 
they had begun through a virtuous diſpoſition, with 
an inflexible obſtinacy, and by this means their great 
qualities, which might have been very uſeful to the 
ſtate, had they been conducted with diſcretion and 
moderation, became fatal and pernicious to it. 
The principal ſubject of the diſcord that aroſe upon 
their account, was the law they propoſed concerning 
the diſtribution of lands, which, for that reaſon, wa 
called the Agrarian law. When the Romans had got 
poſſeſſion of the lands of their neighbours by conquelt, 
it was cuſtomary with them to ſell one part of them, 
to add the reſt to the domain of their republic, andto 
give theſe laſt to the pooreſt of the citizens, to make 
the beſt they could of them, upon condition that they 
paid into the public treaſury, a ſmall acknowledgment 
of rent every year. The rich having begun to er- 
croach upon them, to advance their rents, and by that 
means to drive the poor out of their poſſeſſions, a las 
was made, requiring that no citizen ſhould poſſels 
above five hundred acres of land. This law laid a te. 
ſtraint upon the avarice of the rich for ſome time, 
but they afterwards found means to evade it, by caut 
ing the farm of thoſe lands to be adjudged to them: 
ſelves under borrowed names ; and at laſt, holding 


them openly themſelves, the poor were reduced 10 
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| .rtreme miſery, and Italy in danger of being over- 
ſtocked with the ſaves and Barbarians, whom the rich 


made uſe of to cultivate the lands of which they had 


diſpoſſeſſed the citizens. 
This practice was moſt ſhamefully ſcandalous, and 


| the law propoſed by the Gracchi ſeemed extremely 
| reaſonable. They were at firſt content to ordain, that 
| the rich ſhould quit the lands they had uſurped upon 


receiving from the public the price of the poſſeſſions 


| they fo unjuſtly held, and that the citizens who ſtood 
in need of them, ſhould enter upon them in their 
ſtead. * Why, [ y] faid they to the people, the wild 


« beaſts find holes and dens to creep into, in the 


| « mountains and foreſts of Italy, and ſhall thoſe 
| « brave Romans, who are expoſed to fight and die for 


« the defence of Italy, enjoy no more than the light 
« and air which cannot be taken from them, and be 


| « obliged to wander in the fields with their wives and 
children, without houſe or home? They only fight 
| « anddieto increaſe the revenue, and ſupport the lux- 
e ury of the rich, and theſe prerended maſters of the 
| « world(for ſo they are called) have not one ſingle inch 
of ground which is properly their own.” 


There are ſometimes diſorders in a ſtate which can- 
got be remedied without ruining the ſtate itſelf ; as 
in ſeme diſeaſes of the human body, the cure cannot 


be attempted without an almoſt certain danger of 


death. The men of the greateſt probity at Rome, and 


| {uch ſenators as were moſt inclined to promote the 
public good, ſaw plainly how fatal the conſequences 
would be of the laws propoſed by the Gracchi ; and 
| their misfortune was, as [z] Tully obſerves, that they 


did not agree in opinion and conduct with that moſt 
ſound and wiſe part of the republic. [a] It coſt both 
of them their lives, and their tragical end ſeemed to 
erect the ſtandard of bloody diſſenſions, and give the 
citizens the ſignal of riſing in arms againſt each other 
to fatisfy the ambition of particular men. From that 


2 Plut. in vit. Gracch. [a] Vell. Paterc. lib, ii. n. 2. 
Cic, Orat. de Haruſp. reſp. n. 41. 
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time the laws gave way to violence: the moſt power. 
ful lorded it over the reſt; the civil diſſenſions, which 
till then had ended in pacific treaties, came to be de- 
cided only by force of arms; and as ill examples con- 
tinually increaſe, the citizens blood was ſoon after 
ſeen to flow in large ſtreams through the ſtreets of 
Rome, and Roman armies to march with their enſign; 
diſplayed againſt each other. 


II. Marivs and SYLLA. 


Marius and Sylla, both born with excellent talents, 
are an inſtance of the exceſs of rage and cruelty, to 
which ambition may riſe, when it is not retained 
within juſt bounds by ſentiments of honour and pro- 
bity, and a love for the public good. They ſeem to 
have had all the other qualities neceſſary to form great 
men. 

[4] Defect of birth in Marius was hid by the moſt 
eminent virtues. Inured from his infancy to a ſevere 
life, and afterwards brought up, not in ſtudying of 
Greek, nor after the delicate manner then praiſed 
at Rome, bur in the laborious exerciſes of the camp, 
he preſently became a maſter in the art of war, and 
carried his ſkill in it to as great a height of perfection 
as any officer had ever done. Capable of the greateſ 
enterpriſes in the field, moderate in his — con- 
duct, and far removed from pleaſure and avarice, he 
had no other paſſion than that of glory. He behaved 
himſelf in ſuch a manner in all the offices wherein 
he was employed, that he ſeemed always deſerving of 
greater. And the reſt of his life was anſwerable to 
this beginning. The ſeveral conſulſhips whicn were 
ſucceſſively conferred upon him, the war with Jugur- 
tha happily terminated ; the overthrow of the innu- 
merable armies of Barbarians which ravaged Italy, in 
two battles, wherein above three hundred thouſand 
were killed or taken, are circumſtances which ſhev 
the abilities of Marius. 
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rer. Je] Sylla, though of a very different character, was 
ich inferior to him in no reſpect. He was of a patrician 
de. bamily, and perfectly inſtructed in polite literature. 
on- He had a lofty ſoul, loved pleaſures, but was fonder 
frer of glory. His leiſure moments he ſpent in diverſions, 
of bot never delayed the diſpatch of buſineſs upon their 
ons N ccount. He was eloquent, of refined wit, and an 
obliging friend, of profound ſecrecy and diſſimulation, 
liberal, or rather prodigal. Though before the civil 
wars he might have been conſidered as the moſt fortu- 
nate man in Rome, yet his merit never appeared be- 
Ws, low his fortune, and it could not eaſily be decided 
8 whether he was more happy, or more brave. What 
ned [proofs of courage, boldneſs, prudence and ability, did 
ro- he not give in all the wars wherein he commanded, 
to ad eſpecially in the war with Mithridates, the moſt 
© formidable enemy of the Romans 
Thus they were certainly great men, and very de- 
volt ſerving our eſteem, if we judge of greatneſs and glory 
ele by honours, talents, or great exploits. But here we 
of Wu call to mind the truth which I have advanced be- 
ſed ore, that man is to be judged of by the heart, and 
b the want of integrity and probity can never be atoned 
_ for by the moſt ſhining qualities. 


What a ſhameful part did a violent deſire of ob- 
cel tuning the conſulſhip make Marius at firſt act? be- 


on- {cauſe Metellus, under whom he ſerved as lieutenant, 
be N emed to diſapprove of his deſign, he in the warmth 
ved Wee his rage againſt him, and conſulting only his own 
em reſentment and ambition, firſt privately took pains 
; of to diſcredit him among the ſoldiery, and preſently 
aer becoming the declared enemy and calumniator 
Vere ot his general, ſupplanted him by unworthy methods, 
0 Wd got himſelf appointed his ſucceſſor to terminate 
a the war againſt Jugurtha. The whole glory of it 
» * {however did not fall to his ſhare. His quæſtor Sylla, 
** into whoſe hand Jugurtha was delivered, carried off 


a great part of it from him; and, proud of an event 
tat was ſo glorious to him, cauſed the picture of it 


Le] Salluſt. in bello Jugurth, 
la, | tc 
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to be engraven on a ring, and ever after made uſe q bimſel 
it as a ſeal; which gave Marius an irreconcileable aye;. ho en 
ſion for him, and was the firſt ſource of their diviſions, " ſdeẽ 

[4] Paterculus wonderfully deſcribes the charade oe m 


of Marius in a few words. He was a man, ſays he after {c 
eager after glory, and inſatiable in the purſuit of i: lory 
violent in his deſires, and devoured by a reſtleſs am. 54 * 
bition. Immodicus gloriæ, inſatiabilis, impotent, ſenpm remain. 
ue inquietus. When he was candidate for a ſixth con. of Mitt 
julſhip, there was no degree of meanneſs he did not ſub v com 
mit to, that he might gain the favour of the people, no WP (ve his 
any unworthy or criminal method he did not make ut But“ 
of, ſo far as to join with two of the moſt [e] infamon the hea 


wretches in the city, in order to prevent the ele&io M yeal; re 
of [ f] Metellus, who was one of his competitors, and price w 
a man of the greateſt probity in the republic; a vas ſtra 


proceeded ſo far as to procure his baniſhment by fa. Rome, 
hood and perjury, [g] which, according to him, wer WW :fured 
part of the merit and ability of a great man. ble an e 

How great muſt be the torments of an ambition WI w ſtreng 
mind? So many honours heaped upon Marius, fu The 


conſulſhips [Y] ſucceſſively conferred upon him, d of retur; 
which there never was a precedent, immenſe riches been ob! 
acquired in a very ſhort time, victories without num himſelf 
ber, and over enemies of every kind; ſeveral . ns. E 
umphs, and every one more glorious than the other; murder 
all this accumulation of grandeur and proſperity made ¶ ¶ conſider: 
but a light impreſſion upon the heart of this ambitiow WE party of 
man; whillt the riſing glory of Sylla, which was per In the 
petually upon the increaſe, raged within him, di put an e 
tracted and tormented him like a madman. MF turning | 

[i] His jealouſy was awakened upon the election a WF had proc 
a general to be ſent againſt Mithridates. He cod“ venth tir 
not bear that this command ſhould be given to his -W rever (1c 
val. Though worn out with fatigues, feeble was died ſoor 
age, and grown very unwieldy, he endeavoured to ſev WM never lef 


8 bahting 

4 Lib. ii. n. 11. (x 1 4 ET) Til 506. Plut & 5 | 
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[/] The ſame perſon who has [ There were only two yes lj of 
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[8] Arr. tis pig & diu r %ñͤ [5] Plat, in vit. Mar. „ * 
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himſelf in the field of Mars, among the young men 
who exerciſed themſelves there in riding and fencing, 
A ſpectacle which moved pity in all worthy and ſen- 
ble men. They could not imagine that at his years, 
after ſo many triumphs, and having acquired ſo much 
glory, he could think of marching into Cappadocia, 
and to the extremity of the Euxine ſca, to exhauſt the 
remains of his old age in fighting againſt tif: nobles 
of Mithridates; yet he was nominated by the people 
to command in the war, and Sylla obliged to fly to 
fave his life. 

But Sylla within a ſmall time returned to Rome at 
the head of a numerous army, and Marius, after a 
weak reſiſtance, was in his turn obliged to fly. A 
price was fet upon his head, and the tribune Sulpitius 
was ſtrangled. Sylla, without tarrying any longer at 
Rome, marched directly againſt Mithridates, as fully 
aſſured the victories he ſhould gain over ſo formida— 
ble an enemy, would contribute more than any thing 
to ſtrengthen his authority. 

The abſence of Sylla gave Marius an opportunity 
of returning. He had run through ſtrange adventures, 


been obliged to fly trembling from city to city, to hide 


himſelf ſometimes in foreſts and ſometimes in a mo- 
raks. - His entrance into Rome was followed by the 
murder of andnfinite number of citizens, and the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in the city that adhered to the 
party of Sylla. 

lathe mean time a report was ſpread, that Sylla had 
put an end to the war with Mithridates, and was re- 
turning to Rome with a valt army. Marius, who 
had procured himſelf to be choſen conſul for the le- 
verith time, was ſo alarmed at the news, that he could 
never ſleep, and contracted a diſtemper, of which he 
died ſoon after. It is ſaid, that in the delirium, which 
never left him, he would talk and act as if he were 
behting againſt Mithridates. [&] So deeply had his 
deſire of commanding, and his natural jealouſy im- 
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rinted in his heart a ſtrong and violent paſſion for 
the conduct of that war. 

The cruelty of Marius ſeemed a trifle in compari 
ſon of what was afterwards exerciſed by Sylla. He 
filled Rome with continual and endleſs murders, and 
ſet no value upon the lives of the citizens. He pro- 
ſcribed at different times an immenſe number, and 
forbad all people, upon pain of death, to receive or 
ſhelter any that were proſcribed, without excepting 
the perſon that ſhould ſave a brother, a ſon, or a fa 
ther ; and even propoſed a reward for the homicide, 
either in the caſe of a ſlave that ſhould kill his maſter, 
or a ſon that ſhould cut the throat of his own father, 
The death of the proſcribed was followed by the con- 
fiſcation of their goods. [/] Thus avarice gave occa- 
ſion to cruelty : riches were guilt, and every one ap- 
peared criminal in proportion to the wealth he po 
ſeſſed, which at once became the danger of the rich, 
and the recompence of the murderer. Sylla nomi- 
nated and declared himſelf dictator, a title which had 
not been known at Rome for a hundred and twenty 
years before. He paſſed an act of general oblivion 
for all that was paſt, and cauſed himſelf to be inveſted 
with full power, for the future, of putting to death 
what citizens he pleaſed ; of confiſcating eſtates, diſtii 


buting lands, deſtroying cities, building others, taking 


away kingdoms, and conferring them on whomſoever 
he pleaſed. 

But what is ſcarce to be comprehended, after he 
had put to death fo many thouſands, introduced into 
the republic ſuch ſtrange changes and unheard- of in. 
novations, he ventured to reſign the dictatorſhip, to 
live as a private man, and ended his days in his bed, 
without one man being found, among ſo many cit. 
zens, Whoſe fathers, brothers and children he had put 
to death, to attempt his life: divine juſtice reſerved 
the puniſhment cf him to itſelf. He was ſtruck witi 


I] Id quoque acceſſit, ut ſævitiæ retur, & qui fuiſſet locuples ficret no- 
cauſam avaritia præberet, & modus cens, ſuique quiſque pericuſi mer- 
culpæ ex pccuniz modo conſtitue- ces foret. Vell. Paterc. I. 1, N. 2% 
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an horrible diſeaſe, and made the prey of a ſhameful 
and cruel vermin, which continually increaſing in his 
corrupted fleſh, and admitting of no remedy, in- 
fected the whole houſe with an unſupportable ſtench, 
and at laſt brought him to a miſerable end. 

We learn from Marius and Sylla how very fatal the 
conſequences of a miſguided ambition may prove. It 
is leſs to be wondered that Marius, who had always 
ſomething rough, auſtere and ſavage in his diſpoſition, 
un] birtus atque horridus, unimproved by ſtudy or edu- 
cation, and in a manner uncivilized, ſhould carry his 
revenge and cruelty the lengths he did. But ſuch 
exceſſes are almoſt incredible in a man of [] Sylla's 
character, who had always appeared mild, humane, 
tender, and compaſſionate, even ſo as to weep at the 
misfortunes of others; one that from his youth had 
been addicted to gaiety and pleaſures, and who ma- 
naged his fortune at firſt with ſo much wiſdom and 
moderation. Could this, ſays Plutarch, be a change 
of temper and manners ariſing from high honours and 
great proiperity ? Or was it the bare eruption of a ſe- 
cret depravity concealed in his heart, which his abſo- 


lute power gave him an opportunity of diſplaying ? 


Be that as it will, we muſt conclude, that ambition, 
when a rival is to be removed, 1s capable of the 
blackeſt crimes, and the moſt inhuman cruelties. 
That of Sylla produced very fatal effects, for ſeve- 
ral ages after. Poſſeſſed with a boundleſs paſſion for 
power, he was the firit, who, to gain the affection of 


| the troops, corrupted them by a ſervile complaiſance 


and exceſſive bribes. He taught them that it was in 
their power to give lords to the empire, and it was 
from this firſt example that the legions began to con- 
lider theraſelves as having an abſolute right, excluſive 
even of the ſenate, to diſpoſe of the empire, to ad- 
vance and depoſe emperors at their pleaſure, without 
paying any regard to the merit of the beſt and greateſt 
princes, 
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III. Cezsar, Pomery. 


We have here two other ambitious men, of a cha- 
racter very different from the former; as their ambi- 
tion, covered and ſupported by the moſt glorious qua- 
lities, ſeems leſs worthy of blame, and was yet no 
leſs pernicious to the republic. 

Theſe two great men had no ſuperiors in antiquity, 
if we conſider only their military virtues, their enter- 
priſes and victories, which filled the univerſe with the 
glory of their name. 

[] Cæſar, in leſs than ten years, when he com- 
manded in Gaul, took above eight hundred cities by 
force ; ſubdued three hundred nations, fought at ſe- 
veral times in pitched battles againſt three millions of 
enemies, a million of which he cut in pieces, and took 
another million priſoners. For which reaſon an hiſ- 


- torian ſays, that in reſpect to the greatneſs of his pro- 


jects, the rapidity of his conqueſts, his courage and 
intrepidity in dangers, he might be compared to Alex. 
ander the Great, but then only while Alexander was 
neither heated with wine nor angry. [y] Magnitudine 
cogitationum, celeritate bellandi, patientia periculorum, 
magno illi Alexandro, fed ſobrio neque iracundo, fimillimus. 

The encomiums which | q] Tully gives, in a thou- 
ſand places, to Pompecy's merit, are extremely honour- 
able. From his youth he ſignalized himſelf by great 
commands and important expeditions. He had a ſhare 
in more battles than thoſe of his rank and age had 
uſually read. He gained as many triumphs as the 
world has different parts, and as many victories as 
there are different forts of war. Succeſs and courage 
had ſo conſtantly attended on him, that he might be 
ſaid, in ſome manner, to be exalted above the con- 
dition of humanity. And laſtly, all the moral vir- 
tues, probity, integrity, diſintereſtedneſs and religion, 
had acquired him an immenſe reputation amonglt fo- 
reign nations, and taught them to believe that what 


[9] Pro Cornel. Balb. n. 9. - ++ 
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was told of the virtue of the ancient Romans was not 
a fable. 

lake ambition from theſe two rivals, and ſubſti- 
tute inſtead of it a real love for their country, and, I 
repeat it again, antiquity has never produced two 
geater men; but the one could not bear a ſuperior, 
nor the other an equal, Pompey, [7] ſays an hifto- 
rian, was exempt from almoſt every fault, if it was 
not one of the greateit, that being born in a city that 
was free, and ſovereign of nations, in which by right 
all the citizens were equal, he could not bear that any 
one ſhould be equal to him in dignity and power. 
[5] And Cæſar, reſolving to rule, and lord it over the 
reſt at any rate, had thoſe verſes of Euripides conti- 
nually in his mouth, which inſinuate, that if the 
greateſt crimes were to be committed, it was when a 
throne was the motive. 


Nam ſi violandum eft jus, regnandi pratia 
Violandum eſt; alits rebus pietatem colas. 


[7] The triumvirate formed between Pompey, Cæ- 
far, and Craſſus, with a view only to their private in- 
tereſts, and which occaſioned their own deſtruction, 
no leſs than the ruin of the republic, ſhews what we 
are to think of the ſo much boaſted probity of the 
great Pompey. [4] He went {till farther; and, to 
ſtrengthen his power, was not aſhamed to take Cæſar 
tor his father-in-law, adopting by that alliance all his 
criminal views and deſigns, the injuſtice of which he 
knew better than any body. [x] Thus Cato, in reply 
to ſome perſons, who were ſaying that the differences 
which had aroſe between Pompey and Czfar had 
ruined the commonwealth, no, ſays he, it was their 
union. 

Cato was not miſtaken. He had foreſeen all that 
bappened afterwards. Finding the laws overthrown, 
the authority of the ſenate deſpiſed, the people cor- 


[1] Vell. Pater. lib. ii. n. 29. [#] Cie. lib. iii. de offic, n. 82. 
[5] Cic. lib. v. offic. n. 82. [x] Plut, in Pomp. 
17 Paterc. lib. ii. n. 44. | 
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rupted by bribes, the firſt places in the common. 
wealth publicly ſold for money, and even with Pom- 

ey's knowledge and conlent, he did not forbear to 
inform the ſenate and people, that they were labouring 
to give themſelves a maſter, and to diveſt themſelves 
of the molt valuable part of their ſubſtance, which 
was their liberty. 

It fell out as he had foretold. Diſcord at laſt broke 
out; the two parties took up arms; [] the one 
ſeemed to have more juſtice on his fide, the other 
more force. Here the pretence was the more ſpeci- 


_ ous, and there the meaſures moſt wiſely taken. Pom- 


pey relied upon the authority of the ſenate, and Cæ- 
jar upon the valour of his ſoldiers. But the ſtep 
which Pompey took, of quitting Rome and Italy, took 
off very much from the high opinion which had be- 
fore been conceived of his merit. 

All the world 1s acquainted with the ſucceſs of this 
civil war. After a great deal of bloodſhed, and that 
the beſt blood of the republic, Cæſar remained con- 
queror, and aſſumed a ſovereign power to which the 
diadem only was wanting, with the title of king, to 
gratify his ambition; and this he tried ſeveral times 
in vain to obtain by his emiſſary. It was this which 
haſtened his death, and, by a laſt effort of expiring 
liberty, armed againſt him the hands of his belt 
friends, and thoſe upon whom he had conferred the 
greateſt benefits. It was looked upon as the effect of 
divine vengeance, that this uſurper, who had purſued 
Pompey to his deſtruction, after he had made uſe of 
his intereſt to eſtabliſn his own tyranny, ſhould fall 
dead, and covered with wounds, at the foot of that 
Pompey's ſtatue. 


IV. The young OcTavivs. 


Matters were pow brought to that degree of dil 
order and confuſion in the Roman republic, which Po- 
] Alterius ducis cauſa melior Pompeium ſenatùs auctoritas, Cæ- 


videbatur, alterius erat fumior. farem militum armavit fiducia. 
Hic omnia ſpecioſa, illic valentia. Paterc. lib. ii. n. 49. b 
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[ybius ſpeaks of, where the only remedy for the pre- 
ſent, is the ſupreme authority of a powerful man, as 
alone capable of reſtoring order and regularity. This 
man was the young Octavius, deſtined to introduce a 
new form of government. He was the ſon of Julius 
Cæſar's niece, who had adopted him, and declared him 
his heir by will, and he was not then quite twenty 
ears old. As ſoon as he heard the news of his uncle's 
death, he made haſte to Rome, took the name of 
Cæſar, diſtributed all the money the deceaſed had 
left him among the citizens, and by that means formed 
a powerful party againſt Anthony, who alpired to the 
government. 

Tully was the perſon that contributed molt to the 
advancement of the young Cæſar. I beg leave here 
to explain at large the part which Tully had in this 
great event. I have endeavoured in the ſecond vo- 
lume to give ſome idea of his genius and eloquence, 
and it may not be improper here to take a view of 
him as a politician and member of the ſtate. An au- 
thor who is ſeldom out of the hands of youth, ought 
to be known by them in every light. 

Tully was then very powerful in the republic; all 
eyes were turned upon him, as the ſtrongeſt bulwark 
and firmeſt defender of liberty. His hatred againſt 
Anthony, whoſe reſentment he nad caule to fear, very 
much contributed to make him incline to Octavius's 
party. But he was alſo more attached to him, [z] 
lays Plutarch, through a ſecret motive of vanity and 
ambition, as hoping that the arms of this young man 
would ſecure and increaſe his own power and authority 
in the government, for the good of the republic. 

This was always the weak fide of Cicero, which in- 
duced him to make ſo mean a court to C:eſar after his 
victory, and which even hindered him from diſtruſt- 
ing Pompey as he ſhould have done, and as he was 

adviſed to do, [a] by being told that he mult not al- 


[z] In vit. Cie. ingenio, ut non appareat quid cu - 
a] Pompeius ſolet alind ſentire piat. Epilt. i. lib. 3 ad Famil. 
& 10qui; neque tamen tantum valer 
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ways rely on his fine ſpeeches, and that it was eaſy, 
amidſt all his fair diſcourſes, to diſcover what he aim. 
ed at and deſired. But Tully would be praiſed, flat. 
tered, conſidered and employed. A commendation 
in which there appeared ſome reſerve, was capable, if 
not to make a quarrel, at leait to make him behave 
with coldnels to his belt friends; as actually happened 
in the caſe of Brutus, [45] who upon ſome occaſion 
had only called him an excellent conſul. And what, ſays 
Cicero, could an enemy have laid more ſparingly? 
On the other hand, whoever praiſed and careſſed him 
might get from him whatever they would. The 
young Cztar was not ſparing in this point. He was 
continually loading him with civilities and flatteries, 
called him his father, ſeemed inclined to depend en- 
tirely upon him, and do nothing without his advice, 
And for this reaſon Tully, who was extremely warmin 
the purſuit: of every thing he had at heart, [c] 6 
highly extolled him in the ſenate and before the peo- 
ple, and procured him ſo-many privileges, diſpenta- 
tions and extraordinary honours, in preferring the cou- 
rage with which he had oppoſed himſelf to Anthony 
above all the moſt glorious actions. And as men of 
underſtanding, who doubtleſs diſcerned a great fund 
of ambition, joined with conſiderable merit, in the 
young Cxſar, were apprehenſive that ſuch particular 
diſtinctions might be attended with ill conſequences, 
and the public liberty ſuffer by them, [d] Tully, to 
reconcile them, perſiſted in repeating, that inſtead 
of taking any alarm at them, they ought on the con- 
trary to have the higheſt expectations from this young 
man, whoſe ſentiments he was thoroughly acquainted 
with, and knew that he held nothing more dear than 
[5] Eic autem (Brutus) ſe etiam ejus immortalitatis, non at!s. 
tribuere multum mihi putat, quod Multa memini, multa audivi, mul 
ſcripſerit optimum conſulem. Quis legi; nihil tale cognovi, &c, Phi- 
enim jcjunius dixit inimicus? Ad lip. iv. n. 3. Qui niſi efſet in hac 
Att. lib, xii. epiſt. 22. republic natus rempublicam ice- 
[c] Laudo, laudo vos, Quirites, lere Antonii nullam haberemus. 
cum gratiſſimis animis proſequimi- Phil. iii. n. 5. 
ni nomen clariſſimi adoleſcentis, (4] Philip. v. n. 50, 51. 
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the republic, nothing more deſerving his reſpect than 
the authority of the ſenate, nothing more valuable 
than the eſteem of good men, nor any thing more 
pleaſing and agreeable than true glory. 

ſz] Brutus, though at a diſtance from Rome, and 
the center of buſineſs, expreſſed the ſame fears and ap- 

rehenſions. He repreſented to him, that as he was 
placed in the highelt degree of authority and credit, 
that a citizen could have in a free city, and to the ſa- 
tisfaction of all his friends, he became in a manner re- 
ſponſible for all events; that to a man in his ſtation 
good intentions were not ſufficient, unleſs they were 
attended with prudence ; that in the preſent conjunc- 
ture, the principal effect of prudence was to be cau- 


tious of the honours that were conferred on thoſe who 


did ſervice to the republic ; as the ſenate ought never 
to grant any thing to a private man, which might be- 
come of pernicious example to ſuch as were Ill diſ- 
poſed, or even ſupply them with arms and forces 
| againſt the ſtate, 

| Tully was not thoroughly ſenſible of the wiſdom 
and importance of this advice, till Auguſtus began to 
| treat him with coldneſs. [F] He then grew ſenſible 
what a weight he had laid upon himſelf in paſſing 
his word for him to the republic, and became appre- 
E henſive that he ſhould ſcarce be able to make good 
his promiſe. Not that he yet abſolutely deſpaired 
of it; he thought he ſaw a remedy in his good diſpo- 
ſition, but he feared the inconſtancy and flexibility of 
his age, and dreaded {till more the tribe of flatterers, 
that were conſtantly around him, and laboured inceſ- 
antly to turn his head with falſe ideas of a vain and 
| irifling grandeur, 

The conſpirators, at whoſe head was Brutus, were 
ar firſt highly honoured and commended. And Au- 
guſtus himſelf, by purſuing Anthony as an enemy of 
the republic, ſeemed to declare openly in their fa- 
vour, But when he ſaw his power entirely eſtabliſhed, 
he no longer diſſembled, but threw off the maſk. 

le] Brut, ep. iii. ad Cic, [F] Epiſt. xvii. Cic. ad Brut. 

This 
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This alteration was very grievous to Cicero, who 
plainly foreſaw the conſequences of it, which he wa 
no longer in a condition to prevent. He wrote him 
a letter upon the ſubject, in which he implored his 

rotection for the conſpirators, but in ſuch a manner 
as highly offended Brutus, to whom Atticus, their 
common friend, and doubtleſs with Tully's conſent, 
had ſent a copy of the letter. Brutus expreſſed hi; 
grief and aſtoniſhment at it to both of them, in tuo 
letters, which well deſerve to be read, as they they, 
by the generous and noble ſentiments they contain, 
that this great defender of liberty was juſtly called the 
laſt of the Romans. I hope it may not be unaccepta- 
ble, if I here quote ſome paſſages from them. 

[g] In the letter to Cicero, after the firſt compli. 
ments, he opens his heart to him upon the mean and 
ſubmiſſive manner in which he wrote to Octavius, 
which might almoſt occaſion a ſuſpicion that Cicero 
thought they had only changed their maſter, and not 
ſhook off the yoke of dominion. All that is required 
of him, you ſay to him, is, that he would be pleaſed u 
protect and defend the citizens, who are eſteemed and va. 
lued by men of probity, and the Roman people. Are we 
then at the diſcretion of Octavius, and ruined, unlels 
he pleaſes to protect us? It were better to die an hun. 
dred deaths, than to be indebted to him for living 
[4] I do not think the gods ſo much the enemies of 
Rome, as to require that the preſervation of any cit. 
zen, and much leſs of the deliverers of the world, 
ſhould be aſked of Octavius as a favour ; for I think 
it proper to talk in this high ſtrain to perſons igno- 
rant of what every one has to fear, and of whom any 
thing is to be aſked. Are we then upon the point of 
ſettling the conditions of ſlavery, and not of aboliſh- 
ing the ſlavery itſelf? What matters it whether it 
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J Ego medius fidius non ex- 
iſtimo tam omnes deos averſos eſſe 
à ſalute populi Romani, ut Octa- 
vius orandus fit pro ſalute cujuſquam 
civis, non dicam pro liberatoribus 
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Kſat, 


Or PRO FPANE HISTORx. 


Czar, or Anthony, or Octavius that reigns ? Have 
ve only taken up arms to change our maſter, and 


not to aſſert our liberty? The gods ſhall rather take 


my life from me a hundred times, than take from 
me the reſolution of not ſuffering. I ſay not that the 


heir of him I have flain ſhould reign in his place, 


but that my very father, were he to live again, ſhould 
make himſelf lord of the laws and ſenate. You intreat 
or our ſecurity and return to Rome; but be aſſured 
that we value neither the one nor the other, if they 
are to be bought at the price of our honour and li- 
berty. [i] To live, in my opinion, is to be at a dif- 
ance from ſlavery, and from thoſe who are friends to 
it, Every place ſhall be Rome to me, where I can 
de free. [E] Take care therefore that you do not 
ereafter recommend me to that Cæſar; nor, if 1 
ave any credit with you, yourſelf either. The few 
Fears you have left to live, are of ſtrange value to you, 
pt they can induce you to make abject ſupplications 
to that boy. For my own part, I am reſolved not to 
de led by the weak neſs or deſertion of others. There 
p; nothing I ſhall omit to preſerve our common country 
om ſlavery ; [7] and I ſhall look with pity upon 
hoſe, in whom neither their advanced age, the glory 
df their paſt actions, nor the example of courage 
Which others ſet them, can diminiſh a fondneſs for 
wing. If our deſires, and the juſtice of our cauſe 
cet with ſucceſs, we ſhall be ſatisfied. But if things 
appen otherways, I ſhall not judge myſelf at all the 
ore unhappy, as I think myſelf born to defend and 
liver my country, and that life is only deſirable on 
ls account. 

in] In his letter to Atticus, he expreſſes himſelf 
"ith ſtill greater force and freedom. I agree, ſays 
J Ego verd longe I ſervienti- recipit, fi propter eam cauſam pu- 
"us abero, mihique judicabo eſſe ero iſti ſupplicaturus es. 

Mam, ubicumque locorum eſſe [7] Ac veltri miſerebor, quibus 
cebit. nec #tas, neque honores, neque 


U Me verd poſthac ne com- virtus aliena dulcedinem vivendi 
hendaveris Cæſari tuo, ne te qui- minuere potuerit. 


lem ipſum, ſi me audies. Valde [er] Ibid, epiſt. 16. 


ac aſtimas tot annos quot iſta tas 
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Or PROTANFE HisTory, | 
are fille 


he, that Cicero had a very good intention in all ter pove 
he has done. No body 1s better acquainted with * real WI 
affection and zeal for the republic than I am, y crhis c 
upon this occalion, ſhall I ſay, that his wiſdom is and fer 
taken, or that he has been too much guided by pol. bs age, 
cy ? he who was not afraid, for the ſafety of the (te him ſh 
to make Anthony his enemy? This I am ſure of, uu ation « 
by treating Octavius as he has, he has only nouriſhe pear, ft 
and inflamed his ambition and preſumption. He boats MiiWranny, 
of having put an end to the war againſt Anthon; ut dor 
without moving a ſingle ſtep from Rome. Did Above ti 
do this only to give him a ſucceſſor ? I am grew ng, tha 
that I am forced to write thus to you. But you hat kfſened, 
deſired me to lay open my heart with entire freedom Wir leſs e 
How imprudent is it, through a blind fear to e judge 
upon ourſelves the ills we apprehend, and which po: Wiſconceive 


fibly we may avoid? [x] Death, baniſhment and ps Every 
verty are too terrible to us. Cicero ſeems to judxiſtzvius C 
thele the worſt of misfortunes ; and, provided he fins ho wer: 
perſons who reſpect and commend him, and fron his authc 
whom he may obtain what he deſires, he is in no deu RH: learn 
of flavery, in caſe it be honourable; if indeed ed his j 
thing can be honourable, in the loweſt and ma ery, tha 
wretched degree of infamy. Octavius indeed on, wh. 
well call Cicero his father, and ſeem willing to d puage th. 
pend entirely upon him, and load him with comme Han that 
dations and civilities. We ſhall ſoon ſee how mud ken off. 
his words and actions diſagree. Is any thing, in ſho, eu. 
more oppoſite to common ſenſe, than to call him e effec 
ther whom we do not look upon as a free man? Bui comm, 
is eaſy to ſee, that the good Cicero labours only to mat He too 
Octavius favourable to him. [o] I no longer ſet t once as 
value upon all his philoſophy. For of what uſe ess agair 
thoſe noble ſentiments to him, with which his boouWthony, be 
[1] Nimiùm timemus mortem, contumelia poteſt honorificum eſe, elves that 
exilium, & paupertatem. Hæc mihi [o} Ego vero jam 11s artibus ur e name 
videntur Ciceroni ultima eſſe in hil tribuo, quibus {cio Ciceront® 
malis; &, dum habeat' a quibus inſtructiſſimum eſſe. Quid en [5] Vivat 
impetret quæ velit, & a quibus co- illi proſunt quæ pro libertate patri wel, ſupplex 
latur ac laudetur, ſervitutem, ho- quz de dignitate, de morte, exe... neque 


norificam modo, non aſpernatur: fi paupertate ſcripſit copioſiſſimè! 
quicquam in extrema ac milerrima 


ar 


Or PRoOFaneEg HISTORx. 


lare filled, where he treats of death and baniſhment, 
of poverty and ſolid glory, of real honour, and che 
cal which every man ought to ſhew for the Rberty 
Lf his country? [p] Let Cicero then live in ſubmiſſion 
and ſervitude, ſince he is capaple of it, and neither 
his age, nor his honours, nor his paſt actions, make 
tim aſhamed to ſuffer it! For my own part, no con- 


Il the 
Ith hi 

By 
15 mil 
pol. 


ſtur, 


f, Uu dition of ſlavery, how honourable ſoever it may ap- 
rie pear, ſhall hinder me from declaring war againſt ty- 
boah nanny, againſt decrees irregularly made, againſt un- 
tho, iuſt dominion, and every power that would ſet itſelf 


id e bove the laws. He concludes his letter with declar- 
rieved Wing, that though his friendſhip for Cicero is not at all 
u have eftened, yet he could not avoid thinking of him with 
edom ¶ Jar leſs eſteem than formerly, as it is not in our power 
dm o judge other ways of men than from the idea we have 
h pd. conceived of them. 

id po Every thing fell out as Brutus had foreſeen. Oc- 
judo: tavius Cæſar ſoon perceived that the men of probity, 
e fins ho were all zealous for liberty, deſigned to reſtrain 


his authority within the juſt bounds of lawful power. 
He learnt alſo, that Cicero, who ſeldom or ever ſti- 


| fron 
\ dread 


d n ed his jeſt, and valued himſelf upon his {kill in rail- 
mot ery, that Cicero, I ſay, by an ambiguous expreſ- 
d a on, which is not to be expreſſed in any other lan- 
to ange than the Latin, ſpoke of him as of a young 
nme ran that was to be praiſed and honoured, and then 
mu en off. [q] Laudandum adoleſcentem, ornandum, tol- 
Chon, N endum. But the other ſharply replied, that he would 
im fe effectual care that it ſhould not happen ſo. Se an 
Butt commiſſurum ut tolli poſſit. 

make He took effectual care indeed, by declaring himſelf 
et once againſt the conſpirators, to commence a pro- 
iſe ae els againſt them. Then Cæſar, Lepidus, and An- 
booxMWWhony, being reconciled, and forming amongſt them- 
um elves that famous league, which is to well known by 
woe name of the ſecond triumvirate, they divided the 
ceronel 

ud da le] Vivat hercule Cicero, qui rum geſtarum pudet. 

© pat «cell, ſupplex & obnoxius, fi neque [2] Ep. xi. lib. xx. ad Famil. 
WR? fats, neque honorum, neque re- 
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Or PrRorFanEg HISTORx. 


provinces, made that horrible proſcription of abo 
two hundred of the molt illuſtrious citizens, and (« ; 
price upon their heads. We ſee here again how crud 
and violent ambition is, even in ſuch perſons as ay. 
pear to be of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, and hoy 
it extinguiſhes all ſenſe of honour, probity and grai. 
tude. [r] Cæſar, to compaſs his end, after a weak 
and faint reſiſtance, ſacrificed his benefactor, the arti. 
ficer of his fortune, in a word, the perſon he calle 
father, to the hatred of Anthony. He who for 0 
many years had employed his voice in defending the 
intereſts both of private perſons and the public, die 
without finding any one to defend himſelf. 

] What a ſad ſpectacle! The head of Cicero vn 
placed between his two hands, upon that very roſtrum, 
trom whence, as conſul, and afterwards as a perſon 
conſular dignity, he had ſo often made his voice to be 
heard; and where, that very year, he had declaimed 
againſt Anthony, with more than human eloquence, 
and unprecedented applauſe. He was threeſcore and 
three years old when he died, fo that his death might 
not have ſeemed untimely, if it had not been violent, 
His genius diſtinguiſhed itſelf as well by his works 
Which were the fruits of it, as the honours which 
were the reward of it. His ſtate of proſperity, which 
was of long ſtanding, was mixed with very ſever 
trials, with baniſhment, the ruin of the party he had 
embraced, the death of a daughter he affectionatel 
loved, and ſo unhappy and tragical an end. Of al 
theſe misfortunes, death was the only one he bore like 
a man of courage. After all, ſet the good againlt the 
ill, and we may truly ſay that he was a very greil 
man, of a very extenſive genius, and deſerving the ad 


' mirarion of all ages; and that to give him his jul 


raile, would require another Cicero, 
[/] St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of this event, obſerves 
how limited the views of the moſt prudent men att, 
and how ſhort-{ighted we are in relation to the future 


L'] De civit, Dei, lib. iu, c. 30, 
Cicerd 


[] Paterc. lib. ii. n. 66. 
[5] Liv. in fragm. 
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Or PrRoraneg HISTOR. 


Dove Cicero had warmly eſpouſed the party of the young 


let WW Cxfar, in hopes of ſurmounting, by his intereſt, that 
rue] of Anthony his enemy, and of reſtoring liberty by his 
ap. means; and directly the contrary fell out. It was this 
bos young man which gave him 1 to the rage of An- 
an. thony, and within a little time after uſurped dominion, 
weak and made himſelf maſter of the republic. 

artl- Toreſume the ſeries of the narration, and conclude, 
alled Czfar, delivered from his two rivals, by events which 
r it would be too long to relate here, found himſelf 
gde maſter of all that was ſubject to the Romans. [4] He 


died then conſulted with Agrippa and Mecænas, his moſt 


intimate friends, whether he ſhould reſtore the repub- 


0 1c to its ancient liberty, by reſigning the authority 

rum into the hands of the ſenate and people, or whether he 

* ſhould take upon himſelf the ſovereign power. Agrip- 
0 


pa, though he was the companion of his fortune, and 
the huſband of his niece, was of the firſt opinion. Me- 
cznas repreſented to him, by a great many reaſons, 
that the ſtate could not ſubſiſt but under a monarchy 
that he could not himſelf reſign his authority without 
danger of his life ; but that he would find it his glory, 
as well as his ſecurity, to govern in a juſt and equita- 
ble manner. Cæſar therefore complied with this laſt 
advice. M. de St. Evremont has given us a deſcription 
of his government and genius, which well deſerves to 
be read. I ſhall here inſert an extract of it. 
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_ After the tyranny of the triumvirate, and the 
) * * deſolation which the civil war had wrought, he was 
1 * diſpoſed at laſt to govern a people by reaſon, whom 


* he had ſubdued by force ; and diſguſted at the vio- 
* lence to which he was led, perhaps by the neceſ- 
* ſity of his affairs, he was plealed to eſtabliſh a happy 
ſubjection, which was farther removed from ſlavery 
than from their ancient liberty. 

One of his greateſt and molt conſtant cares, was 
to make the Romans taſte the happineſs of his go- 
* vernment, and render his dominion as inſenſible to 
them as poſſible. He caſt off even the very names 


La] Dio lib. Iii. M. de Tillem. vie d' Aug. 
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Or PROFPANE HISTORx. 


e that might diſpleaſe them, and eſpecially rejected the 
« character of dictator, which was deteſted in Sylla, 
« and odious in Cæſar himſelf. 

The generality of perſons, who raiſe themſelves, 
& aſſume new titles to authoriſe their new power. He 
c choſe to conceal a new power under familiar name; 
« and common titles of honour. He cauſed himf{elf 
eto be called [x] emperor from time to time, to pre. 
“ ſerve his authority over the legions ; he was created 
« tribune, to diſpoſe of the people, and was called 
« prince of the ſenate, to govern it. But by uniting 
% ſo many different powers in his perſon, he charged 
“ himſelf alſo with different employments, and be. 
& came the general, the magiſtrate, and the ſenator, 
« when he hadattained the ſovereignty. Thus he made 
& no other uſe of his power than to remove the con- 
« fuſion which univerſally prevailed. He reſtored 
ce the people to their rights, and retrenched only the 
« canvaſſing that was uſual in the election of magi- 
& ſtrates. He reſtored the ſenate to their ancient 
& ſplendor, after he had firſt baniſhed corruption from 
« jt. For he contented himſelf with a moderate 
& power, which did not leave him the liberty of do- 
&« ing ill; but he exerciſed an abſolute one, when he 
« was to impoſe upon others the neceſſity of doing 
« well. Thus the people were as free as before in 
C every other reſpect but that of being ſeditious; 
&« and the ſenate was full as powerful, except that it 
4 could not be equally unjuſt. Liberty loſt nothing 
« but the ills which it might occaſion, nor any thing 
<« of the happineſs it could produce.” 

[ y] Upon his firſt entrance on his ſovereign autho- 
rity, he had the pleaſure of ſeeing the temple of Janus 
ſhut, which was never done, but when war had ceaſed 
throughout the empire. M. de Tillemont obſerves, 
after Euſebius, that the Son of God being upon the 
point of making himſelf man, to bring us from hea- 

[x] He tranſmitted the title of ceived after the famous battle of 


emperor to his ſucceſſors, as alſo Actium. 
that of Auguſtus, which he re- [y] M. de Tillem. vie d Aug. 
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Or FaBLE. 


yen the true peace with God, ourſelves, and the reſt 
of mankind, was pleaſed at the ſame time to give an 
image of that inward peace, by eſtabliſhing an outward 


and viſible peace upon earth. This peace and union 
| of a great number of provinces in one and the ſame 


monarchy, was agreeable to the deligns of God, by 
the facility it gave the preachers of the goſpel to pals 
from province to province, and univerſally diffuſe the 
light of the faith; and the prope not being engaged 
by the troubles and tumult of wars, gave a willing 


ear to what they preached, and embraced the faith with 


| joy, when God had opened their hearts by his grace. 


It is thus that God, the ſole arbiter of all human 
events, determines, as lord of all, the fate of empires, 
preſcribes the form of them, regulates their limits, 
marks out their duration, and makes the very paſſions 
and crimes of men ſubſervient to the execution of his 
gracious and juſt deſigns in favour of mankind ; and 


| by the ſecret ſprings of his admirable wiſdom, diſ- 


poſes at a diſtance, and without man's being ſenſible 
of it, the preparations for the great work to which 
all the reſt relates, which is the eſtabliſhment of his 


church, and ſalvation of his elect. 


FARRF THE FUOWLE 4. 


Of FaBLE and ANTIQUITIES., 


[7 remains that I ſpeak in this fourth part of Fable 


and Antiquities, and this I ſhail do in very few 
words, 


SHA 
Of FABLE. 
18 is no ſubject in literature, either of 


greater uſe than what I now ſpeak of, or more 
ſuſceptible of profound erudition, or more perplexed 
vith doubts and difficulties. My deſign is not to pe- 
Vol. III. P netrate 
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Or F ABLE. 


netrate into theſe obſcurities, or to reſolve them, but 
only to exhort youth not to neglect a ſtudy which 
may be of great advantage to them. I ſhall therefore 
confine myſelf to two reflections, which yet I ſhall 
but lightly touch upon. One relates to the origin of 
Fable, and the other to its utility. 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 
07 the ORIOGIN of FABLE. 
FP which is a medley compoſed of real 


facts and ornamental falſhoods, took its riſe from 
truth, that is, from hiſtory, as well ſacred as profane; 
the ſeveral events of which have been altered in diffe- 
rent manners, and at different times, either by popu- 
lar opinions, or poetical fictions. 

I fay, that Fable took its riſe in part from ſacred 
hiſtory, and that its firſt and principal origin is to be 
found there. The family of Noah, perfectly in- 
ſtructed in religion by that holy patriarch, preſerved 
for ſome time the worſhip of the true God in all its 
purity. But when after their fruitleſs endeavours to 
build the tower of Babel, they were divided and di 
perſed into difterent countries ; the diverſity of lan- 
guage and habitation was ſoon followed by an altera- 
tion of worſhip. Truth, which till then had been 
conveyed by the ſole channel of tradition, ſubject to 
a thouſand variations, and was not yet fixed by ſcrip- 
ture, the ſecure guardian of facts, truth, I ſay, was 
obſcured by an infinite number of Fables, and thoſe 
of the lateſt invention increaſed the darkneſs of ſuch 
as were more ancient. | 

The tradition of great principles and great events 
was preſerved amongſt all people, not without ſome 
mixture of fiction, but with evident and very diſcern- 
ible traces of truth; a certain proof that theſe people 
were all ſprung from the ſame original. 

Hence aroſe the univerſal notion of one ſupreme 
God, almighty, the Lord and Creator of the world 1 
| an 
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Or FABLE; 


and the conſequence of it, the neceſſity of an outward 
[worſhip by ceremonies and ſacrifices. Hence the 
uniform and general conſent in reſpect to certain facts; 
the creation of man by the hand of God himſelf ; his 


ſtate of happineſs and innocence, implied bythe golden 


age, when the earth, without being watered by the 

eat of his brows, or cultivated by painful labour, 
Wſupplied him with every thing in abundance ; the fall 
of the ſame man, from whence aroſe all his misfor- 
tunes, and followed by a deluge of crimes which 
brought on an inundation of waters; the ſaving of the 
human: race by an ark, which ſtopt upon a moun- 

ain, and laſtly, the propagation of mankind by a 
ingle man and his three ſons. 

But the detail of particular actions being leſs im- 
portant, and for this reaſon leſs known, was preſently 
altered by Fables and fictions, as we clearly ſee even 
n the family of Noah. As he was the father of three 
Phildren, and the people that were deſcended of them, 
piſperſed themſelves after the deluge into three diffe- 
ent parts of the world, this hiſtory gave occaſion to 
the fable of Saturn, whoſe three children, accordin 

o the poets, divided the empire of the world — 

em. 

Cham or Ham is the ſame with Ammon or Jupiter; 
Japher, known under this name by the poets, was 
lo worſhipped under that of Neptune, becauſe the 
paritime countries fell to his ſhare. | 

The poſterity of Shem, ſeveral of whoſe deſcen- 
ants had a better ſenſe of religion, left his name in 
blvion. For which reaſon he was taken for the god 
| the dead and of oblivion. 

It is eaſy to ſee upon what the ſcandalous hiſtory of 
aurn was founded, who was injuriouſly treated by 
e of his ſons, 

It is as eaſy to comprehend that the licentioufneſs 
[the Saturnalia aroſe from an irreverent remem- 
ance of the drunkenneſs of Saturn or Noah. 

The ſevere puniſhment of the ſon, who faw tne na- 
ecneſs of Noah, has left among the Pagans the me- 
2 mory 
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men took their notion of the gods, which preſides 


Or FaBLE. 


mory of Saturn's indignation, who, according to [x] 


Callimachus, made an irrevocable law, that whoeye 
ſhould behave with the like temerity towards the 
gods, ſhould preſently be deprived of ſight. 

How many particulars do we obſerve, wherein Moſs 
and Bacchus agree? and ſo of a great many other 

Here then we have certainly one of the ſources q 
Fable, which is the alteration of facts and events h 
hiſtory. 

The miniſtry of angels, with reference to men, hx 
been another. God, who had aſſociated the angels 
his ſpiritual nature, to his intelligence and immorts 
lity, was pleaſed farther to aſſociate them to his pro 
vidence in the government of the world, as welli 
relation to nature and the elements, as to the govern: 
ment of nations. [a] The ſcripture ſpeaks to us d 
angels, who preſide over the waters, the winds, th 
lightning, thunder and earthquakes. It points out 
to us others, who, armed with a ſword of thunde; 
ravage all Egypt, deſtroy a vaſt body of people 
Jeruſalem by the plague, and exterminate the atm 
of an impious prince. [4] There is mention alſo matt 
of an angel who was prince and protector of the en. 
pire of the Perſians; of another, prince of the er: 
pire of the Greeks ; of the arch- angel Michael, prin 
of the people of God. The external miniſtry of a: 
gels is as ancient as the world, as we fee from the ci 
ample of the cherubim placed at the gate of the te: 
reſtrial paradiſe, to guard the entrance into it. 


Noah and the patriarchs were thoroughly inſtructs 
in this truth, which very nearly concerned them, an 
they were doubtleſs very careful to teach it to their 
milies, who by little and little loſing the purer an 


ſpiritual ideas of an inviſible Deity, fixed their att 
tion only upon the miniſters of his benefits and ve! 
geance. And thence it poſſibly might happen, thi 


[z] Callim. hym. is Adore rt v. 1,5, 7. c. xvi. v. 5. 
00 8. [5] Dan. c. x. v. 20, 21+ 
la] Apoc. c. vii. v. 1. c. viii. 
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ſome over the fruits of the earth, and others over ri- 
vers; ſome over war, others over peace, and fo of 
all the reſt ; of gods, whoſe power and miniſtry were 
limited to certain countries, and certain people, but 
were all ſubject to the authority of a ſupreme God. 

Another principle of religion, generally engraven 
in the minds of all people, alſo made way for the mul- 
tiplicity of the pagan divinities, and that is a conſtant 
perſuaſion that divine providence preſides over all hu- 
man events both great and ſmall; and that no one, 
without exception, eſcapes its vigilance and care. 
{:] But men, aſtoniſhed at the immenſe number of 
particulars, to which it was requiſite the Deity ſhould 
deſcend, thought to eaſe him of the trouble, by giv- 
ing every god his peculiar and perſonal function. Sin- 
gulis rebus propria diſponentes officia numinum. 

The care of the whole country would have been too 
much buſineſs for a ſingle god ; the lands were com- 
mitted to one, the mountains to another, the hills to 
a third, and the vallies to a fourth. St. Auguſtine 
reckons up a dozen different divinities, all employed 
about a ſtalk of corn ; every one of which, according 
to his particular function, takes a peculiar care of it 
at different times, from the moment the feed has been 


| thrown into the earth, till the corn arrives at maturity, 


[4] Beſides this multitude of inferior gods deſigned 
for theſe mean functions, there are others, ſays St. Au- 
guſtine, that are more ſe] conſiderable, and of an higher 
rank, as having evidently a more noble ſhare in the 
government of the world. 

But, [/] adds the father, they are theſe very im- 
portant and renowned gods, which fable has moſt diſ- 
graced and diſparaged, by attributing to them the moſt 


le] S. Aug. de civit. Dei, lib. ſtrantur in mundo. 

w. c. 8, [/] Hlam infimam turbam ipſa 
Id] Ibid. lib. vii. c. 2. Illam ignobilitas texit ne obrueretur op- 

quah plebeiam numinum multitu- probriis, . . . Vix ſelectorum quiſpi- 

dinem minutis opuſculis deſtinatam. am, qui non in ſe notam contume- 
[e] Numina Electa dicuntur ... liæ inſigniis acceperit. Lib. vii. 

quia opera majora ab his admini- cap. 4+ 
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OF FABLE. 


ſhameful crimes and moſt deteſtable diſorders, murder, 
adulteries and inceſts. Whereas in the caſe of thoſe 
inferior gods, their obſcurity and meannels has ſecured 
their honour by leaving them in oblivion. And this 
has beſides been a fruitful ſource of fictions, with 
which the corruption of man's heart has ſupplied Fa. 
ble, in order to palliate and excuſe the molt trightful 
irregularities by the example of the gods themſelves, 

There was no ſpecies of infamy which was not ay. 
thoriſed, and even conſecrated by the worſhip paid to 
certain gods. g] Upon the feſtival of the mother 
of the gods, they ſung ſuch ſongs that the mother of 
a comedian would have bluſhed at; and Scipio Na. 
ſica, who was choſen by the ſenate as the fitteſt man 
in the republic with whom to lodge her ſtatue, would 
have been grieved to have had his own mother a god. 
deſs at ſuch a rate, or that ſhe had held the place of 
Cybele. 

05 The philoſophers blamed all theſe impure ce. 
remonies, but with fear, in faint terms, and only with- 
in the limits of their own ſchools. However religious 
among their diſciples, they followed the people in the 
temples and theatres, where theſe abominations took 
place; and i] Seneca, in a work which we have loſt, 
where he rails with great force at theſe ſacrilegious ſi- 

r{titions, declares notwithſtanding that a wiſe man 
will externally conform to them, in compliance to the 
laws of the ſtate, though he knows well that ſuch a 
worſhip can never pleaſe the gods, but muſt only pro- 
voke them. Que omnia ſapiens ſervabit tanguam ligt. 
bus juſſa, non tanguam diis grata. 

do not here propoſe to point out all the ſources 
from whence Fable has taken its riſe, but only to ſhew 
ſome of the moſt common; and in this number ve 
may place the ſenſe of admiration or gratitude, which 
inclined men to annex the idea of divinity to what 


Lg] S. Aug de civit. Dei, lib. ii. muſſitando, talia ſe improbare tel 
. „ &+ 5 tati ſunt. Lib. vi. c. 1. 
] Etſi non liberè prædicando, {z] Lib. vi. c. 20. 
ſaltem utcumque in diſputationibus 
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Or FABLE. 

ever made an impreſſion on their imagination, nearly 
affected them, or ſeemed to procure them any ad- 
vantage, ſuch as the ſun, moon, or ſtars; the fathers 
with regard to their children, and children with re- 
ſpect to their fathers; the perſons who had either in- 
vented or carried any uſeful arts to perfection; the 
heroes who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war by ex- 
traordinary valour, or purged the land of robbers and 
diſturbers of the public tranquillity ; and laſtly, all 
thoſe, who, by any virtue, or glorious action, ſeemed 
ſuperior to the generality of mankind. And it is very 
vilible, without my obſerving it, that profane, as 
well as ſacred hiſtory, has given occaſion to all thoſe 
demi - gods and heroes which Fable has placed in hea- 
ven, by joining frequently under one and the ſame 
head and name, ſuch actions as were very dictinct, 
both as to time, place, and perſons. 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 
Of the Us ETULINESS of FaBLe. 
We AT I have already obſerved concerning the 


origin of Fables, which owe their birth to fic- 
tion, error and falſhood, to the alteration of hiſtori- 
cal facts, and the corruption of man's heart, may give 
reaſon to aſk, whether it is proper to inſtruct Chriſ- 
tian children in all the fooliſh inventions, abſurd and 
idle dreams, with which paganiſm has filled the books 
of antiquity, 

This ſtudy, when applied to with all the precaution 
and wiſdom which religion demands and inſpires, may 
be very uſeful to youth. 

Firſt it teaches them what they owe to Jeſus Chriſt, 
their redeemer, who has delivered them from the 


power of darknels, to bring them into the admirable. 


light of the goſpel. Before him, what were even the 
wiſeſt and beſt of men, thoſe celebrated philoſophers, 
thoſe great politicians, thoſe famous legiſlators of 
Greece, thoſe grave ſenators of Rome ; in a word, all 

P 4 the 
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Or FABLE. 


the beſt governed and wiſeſt nations of the world? 
Fable farms us, they were blind worſhippers of the 
devil, who bent their knees before gold, ſilver, and 
marble ; who offered incenſe to ſtatues that were deaf 
and dumb; who acknowledged, as gods, animals, 
reptiles and plants; who were not aſhamed to adore 
an adulterous Mars, a proſtituted Venus, and an in- 
ceſtuous Juno, a Jupiter polluted with all manner of 
crimes, and for that reaſon moſt worthy of the firſt 
place among the gods. | 

What great impurities, what monſtrous abomina- 
tions, were admitted into their ceremonies, their ſo- 
lemnities and myſteries ? The temples of their gods 
were ſchools of licentiouſneſs, their pictures invita- 
tions to ſin, their groves places of proſtitution, their ſa- 


crifices a frightful mixture of ſuperſtition and cruelty, 


In this condition were all mankind, except the peo- 
ple of the Jews, for near four thouſand years. In this 
itate were our fathers, and we ſhould have likeways 
been, if the light of the goſpel had not diſperſed our 
darkneſs. Every ſtory in fabulous hiſtory, every cir- 
cumſtance of the lives of the gods ſhould fill us at 
once with confuſion, admiration and gratitude, and 
ſeem to cry out to us aloud, in the words of St. Paul to 
the Epheſians, [&] Remember, and forget it not, that, 
being ſprung from Gentiles, ye were ſtrangers from the co- 
wvenants of promiſe, having no hope, and without Cad in 
the world. 

A ſecond advantage of Fable is, that in diſcover- 
ing to us the abſurd ceremonies and impious maxims 


of Paganiſm, it ought to inſpire us with new reſpect 


for the auguſt majeſty of the Chriſtian religion, and 
the ſanctity of its morals. We learn from eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, that an holy [J] biſhop, in order to eradi- 
cate entirely all diſpoſitions to 1dolatry out of the 
minds of the faithful, brought to light, and publicly 
expoſed all that was found in the inſide of a temple 


Le Eph. ii. v. 11, 12. andria. Theod. v. c. 22. Ruff. i. 
17] Theophilus biſhop of Alex - c. 23, 24. Socr. v. c. 16. N 
ec 
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he had cauſed to be. demoliſhed z the bones of men, 
the members of children ſacrificed to devils, and ſe- 
veral other footſteps of the ſacrilegious worſhip, which 
the Pagans paid to their deities. The ſtudy of Fable 
ſhould produce a like effect in the mind of every ſen- 
fble perſon, and it is this uſe that the holy fathers and 
all the apologiſts of Chriſtianity have made of it. 

It is impoſſible to underſtand the books which have 
been written upon this ſubject, without having ſome 
knowledge of fabulous hiſtory, St. Auguſtine's great 
work, intitled, De Civitate Dei, which has done ſo 
much honour to the church, 1s, at the ſame time, both 
a proof of what I lay down, and a perfect model of 
the manner how we ought to ſanctify profane ſtudies. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the other fathers, who have 
gone upon the ſame plan from the beginning of Chriſ- 
tanity, Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, Theodoret, Euſebius of Cæſarea, and eſpe- 
cially St. Clement of Alexandria, whoſe Stromata 
are not to be underſtood by any one, that is not verſed 
in this part of ancient learning. Whereas the know- 
ledge of Fable makes the underſtanding of them ex- 
tremely eaſy, which we ought to look upon as no 
imall advantage. 

It is alſo very uſeful (and particularly to youth, for 
whom I write,) for the underſtanding both of Greek, 
Lain, French and Engliſh authors, in reading of 
which they muſt be often at a ſtand, without ſome ac- 
quaintance with Fable. I do not ſpeak only of the 
poets, to whom we know it is a kind of natural lan- 
guage; it is alſo frequently made uſe of by orators, 
and ſometimes, by an happy application, ſupplies 
them with very lively and eloquent turns : ſuch, for 
ſtance, amongſt a great many others, is the follow- 
ng paſſage in Tully's oration concerning Mithridates 
king of Pontus. [m] The orator takes notice that 
this prince, flying before the Romans, after the loſs 
of a battle, found means to eſcape out of the hands 
af his covetous conquerors, by ſcattering upon the 


Ln] Pro lege Manil. n. 22, 
road, 
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Or FABLE. 
road, from time to time, a part of his treaſures and 
ſpoils. In like manner, ſays he, as is told of Medes, 
that when ſhe was purſued by her father, in the ſame 
country, ſhe ſcattered the members of her brother 
Abſyrtus, whom ſhe had cut to pieces along the way, 
that his care in gathering up the diſperſed members, 
and his grief at the ſight of ſo fad a ſpectacle, might 
retard his purſuit. The reſemblance 1s exact, except 
that, as Tully remarks, Eta the father of Medez 
was ſtopped in his courſe by ſorrow, and the Romans 


oy. 
There are different ſpecies of books expoſed to the 
view of the whole world, ſuch as pictures, prints, ta. 
peſtry and ſtatues. Theſe are ſo many riddles to 
thoſe who are ignorant of fabulous hiſtory, from whence 
their explication is frequently to be taken. Theſe 
matters are like ways frequently brought into dif. 
courſe, and it is not, in my opinion, over agreeable 
to ſit mute, and ſeem ſtupid in company, for want of 
being inſtructed, whilſt young, in a matter ſo eaſy to 
be learned. 

All theſe reaſons have ever made me wiſh that 
ſomebody would be at the patns to draw up an hiſtory 
of the fabulous times, which might be put into the 
hands of all the world, and be expreſsly calculated for 
the uſe of youth. F. Galtruchius's work is ſomewhat 
of this kind, but it is too ſhort ; as is alſo F. Jouven- 
ci's treatiſe, intitled, Appendix de Diis, which other. 
ways is excellent. M. L' Abbe Banier's performance, 
in three volumes, contains moſt of what is wanting 
upon this ſubject, the ſubſtance of it being taken from 
hiſtory itſelf, which is the beſt ſyſtem in this kind, 
and explains the different ſources of it with great ſo. 
lidity and erudition. But this work is too learned and 
too large for boys, as that alſo of F. Tournemine 
would be; of which he has given us ſuch a plan 2 
makes us wiſh the work was finiſhed. There has 
been lately publiſhed, a book, intitled, Dictionaire 0 
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difficulties relating to Fable, which may occur in 
reading, but it 1s not a continued hiſtory. 

One ſingle volume, of a reaſonable length, might 
be made to contain the moſt conſiderable and remark- 
able facts, and ſuch as would contribute molt to the 


underſtanding of authors. I ſhould think it would. 


be adviſeable ro omit what barely relates to learning, 
as it would render theſtudy of Fable more difficult and 
leſs agreeable, or at leaſt to throw all reflections of 
this kind into ſhort notes; but it would be abſolutely 
requiſite to throw out every thing that might be pre- 
judicial to purity of manners, and not only to leave 
out any ſtory, but even any expreſſion that might 
give the leaſt offence to any chaſte or chriſtian ears. 
| have engaged a perſon, who has a great deal of know- 
ledge, judgment and piety, to undertake this ſmall 
performance, which cannot but be very uſeful to all 
young perſons of both ſexes; and I hope in a little 
time it will be in a condition to be publiſhed, 


CAE 
Of AnTiqQuiTIES. 


ESIDES the events contained in hiſtory, and 

the reflections which are the natural conſequence 
of them, this ſtudy contains ſtill another part, which, 
though leſs neceſſary and agreeable indeed, may yet 
be very uſeful, if made with judgment and diſcre- 
tion; I mean the knowledge of uſages, cuſtoms, and 
whatever elſe is underſtood by the name of Antiqui- 
ties. The readers of- hiſtory are in ſome reſpect like 
travellers. There is generally ſome end propoſed, 
either of going into their own country, or to ſome 
other place, whither their buſineſs or their intereſt 
leads them; and it is this end, this motive, which 
puts them in action, and ſets them a-going. Not- 
withſtanding, if they have leiſure and curioſity, they 
take care by the way, to examine whatever they meet 


they 
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they draw up for their own private uſe. Thus alſo 
we ſhould act in ſtudying hiftory ; beſides the ſeries 
of facts and events, and the wile reflections arifno 
from them, we ſhould carefully colle& whatever re. 
lates to uſages, cuſtoms, laws, arts, and a thouſand 
other curious branches of knowledge, which ſerve as 
ornaments to the mind, and likeways contribute very 
much to the perfect underſtanding of what we read. 


The uſefulneſs of the STuDy of AnTiqQuiTI1Es, 


This ſtudy, to a certain degree, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to all maſters. There are in all authors a 
great many expreſſions, alluſions, and compariſons, 
which cannot be underſtood without it; and it is ſcarce 
poſſible without it to make one ſingle ſtep in the read- 
ing of hiſtory, and not be puzzled with difficulties, 
which a very ſlight knowledge of Antiquity would 
frequently refolve. Let any one lightly run over the 
firſt book of Livy, which, with the origin of the Ro- 
man people, contains. that of the greateſt part of their 
laws and cuſtoms, and he will ſoon be ſenſible of the 
utility and advantage of the ſtudy I am now recom- 
mending. I know, that this ſtudy, like all others, if 
carried too far, has its rocks and dangers. There is 


a kind of obſcure and ill- managed learning, which 1s 


employed only upon queſtions equally vain and frivo- 


lous, which hunts after what is moſt abſtruſe and un- 
common in every ſubject, and is almoſt wholly con- 
fined to the diſcovery of ſuch things as are abſolutely 
fuperfluous, and which it is often better to be igno- 
rant of, than to know. [A] Seneca, in more than 
one place, complains of this bad taſte, which taking 
riſe amongſt the Greeks, transferred itſelf to the Ro- 
mans, and began to ſeize upon the nation. (o] He 


[] Ecce Romanos quoque inva- domo explicat? non putas eum, 
ſit inane ſtudium ſupervac ua diſ- qui occupatus eſt in ſupervacua lite- 
cendi. Lib. de Brev. vit. cap. xiv. rarum ſupellectile? quid quod ita 

lo] Plus ſcire velle, quam fit ſa- liberalium artium conſeCtatio mo. 
tis, intemperantiæ genus eſt. . . . leſtos, verboſos, intempeſtivos, ſli 
An tu exiſtimas reprehendendum, placentes facit, & ided non diſcen- 


qui ſupervacua uſu ſibi comparat, tes neceſſaria, quia ſupervacua di- 


pretioſarum rerum pompam in dicerunt, Epiſt. 88. 
4 obletves, 
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obſerves, that there is, in point of ſtudy, as in every 
thing elſe, a vicious exceſs and intemperance; that it 
is no leſs blameable to collect at a vaſt cxpence, an 
heap of uſeleſs knowledge, than of ſuperfluous furni- 
ture; that this ſort of learning is calculated only to 
make men impertinent, fooliſhly poſſeſſed with a no- 
tion of their own merit, and at the bottom really ig- 
norant. Speaking of Didymus, the famous gramma- 
rian, who had written four thouſand volumes, wherein 
he examined abundance of uſeleſs queſtions, not worth 
remembering ; I ſhould have thought a man wretched 
enough, ſays Seneca, if he had been condemned, I 
ſay, not to write, but only to read ſuch a heap of 
trifles. Quatuor millia librorum Didymus grammaticus 
ſeripfit ; miſer, fi tam multa ſupervacua legiſſet. 
[p] Juvenal alſo juſtly derides the bad taſte of ſome 
perſons in his time, who were not ſatisfied unleſs a pre- 
ceptor directly could give an anſwer to a thouſand ab- 


ſurd and ridiculous queſtions. 


It is, in ſhort, to be 


little acquainted with the value of time, and to ſpend 
one's pains and labour to very bad purpoſe, to employ 
them 1n the ſtudy of ſuch difficulties and obſcurities, 
as are at the ſame time, according to [q] Tully's ob- 
ſervation, unneceſſary, and often trifling and vain. 


e] Sed vos ſævas imponite leges, 


Ut preceptori verborum regula . 


conſtet ; 

Ut legat hiſtorias; auctores noverit 
omnes 

Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos, 
ut fortè rogatus 

Dum petit aut thermas, aut Phœbi 
balnea; dioat 

Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patri- 
amque noverce 

Anchemoli; dicat, quot Aceſtes 
vixerit annos, 

Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini dona - 
verit urnas. Juv. I. iii. fat. 7. 


Hard laws upon the maſter lay. 

* Be ſure he knows exactly gram- 
“ mar rules, # 

© And all the beſt hiſtorians read 
« in ſchools; 


« All authors, ev'ry poet to an 
« hair; 

«© That, aſk'd the queſtion, he may 
& ſcarce deſpair 

« To tell who nurs'd Anchiſes, or 
«© to name 

« Anchemolus's ſtep-mether, and 
« whence ſhe came; 

% How long Accſics liv'd, what 
ce ſtores of wine 

« He gave to the departing Trojan 
« line.” 


[9] Alterum ef vitium, qued 
quidam nimis magnum ſtudium 
multamque opera:n in res obſcuras 
atque difficiles co:\terunt, eaſdem- 
que non neceſſarias. Offic. lib, i. 
n. 19. 
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Tarpe eft difficiles habere nugas, 
Et ſtultus labor et ineptiarum. 


« The deep and dull reſearches of the ſchools, 
« Are but the buſy indolence of fools.” 


MarT1zat, 


A judicious maſter will carefully avoid falling into 
this miſtake. In applying himſelf to hiſtory and An- 
tiquities, he will not carry his enquiries too far, but 
be guided in this point by prudence and diſcretion, 
He wil remember what [r] Quintilian ſays, that it is 
2 fooliſh and pitiful vanity to be over curious in know- 
ing all that the worſt authors have ſaid upon a ſubject; 
that ſuch an occupation very idly waſtes the time and 
pains which ought to be better employed ; and that 
among the virtues and perfections of a good maſter, 
it is none of the leaſt, to be ignorant in ſome particu- 
lars. Ex quo mihi inter virtutes grammatici habebitur, 
aligua neſcire. 

There 1s an art of making theſe dry and ordinarily 
tedious matters, very agreeable, by intermixing them 
with ſhort ſtories and reflections; by removing from 
them moſt of the thorns and difficulties, and leaving 
only the flower, in a manner, for the boys to gather, 
by exalting their taſte, and awakening their curioſity 
with ſuch particular circumſtances as are likely to 
make an impreſſion; in a word, by making them fond 
cf this kind of exerciſe, and expect it with a ſort of 
impatience. 

With theſe precautions we cannot too much re- 
commend the ſtudy of Antiquities, either to ſcholars 
or maſters. The latter eſpecially ſhould look upon it 
as an eſſential branch Ef their duty. It is a part of 
learning not only ſuitable to their character, but ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for all ſuch perſons as are deſigned 
by their ſtation to ſtudy and teach the belles lettres. 
The univerſity has, in all ages, been diſtinguiſhed by 
this particular, as well as in every other reſpect. She 
has conſtantly ſent abroad all ſorts of learned men, 
who have done honour to literature and the nation, by 


[7] Quintil, lib. 2. cap. viii. 
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the yaluable works they have publiſhed. Turnebus, 
| Muretus, Buchanan, Scaliger, Caſaubon, and the ma- 
| ny others, who have taught or ſtudied in the univer- 
ſity of Paris. 


t is incumbent on us to ſupport their glory, and 


to look upon their reputation as a rich inheritance, 
which we ought to tranſmit to our ſucceſſors in all its 
value, and not ſuffer it to be ſpent or laviſhed by our 
idleneſs and indolence. We ſee ſeveral of our bre- 
| thren in the univerſity diſtinguiſh themſelves in 


different kinds of literature, according to their parti- 


cular taſte and inclination, either by compoſitions in 
proſe, or in Greek or Latin verſes ; or by a diligent 


ſtudy of rhetoric and the old rhetoricians; of the art 


of poetry, and the writers who had treated it; of 
grammar in general, and all its parts; by an exact 
knowledge of the ancient authors of the Greek and 
Roman hiſtory, and of the Antiquities of both na- 
tions. We are allowed a noble emulation in this 
point, and we ſhould all of us ſtrive to equal, and, if 
poſſible, even to excel thoſe who have gone before us. 

It is not only the glory of the univerſity, which is 
herein concerned, but the honour of the nation ought 
ſenſibly to affect us. Some neighbouring countries 
ſeem inclined to deprive us of the glory of learning, 
by their extraordinary application to the ſciences, and 
by the great and learned works with which they en- 
nch the public. They cannot deny the French their 
xcellency in eloquence and poetry, in the ſtudy of 
polite learning, in the beauty and delicacy of com- 
polition ; the age of Lewis XIV. having been to us, 
Flat the age of Auguſtus was formerly to the Ro- 
Mans, that is, the rule and model of good taſte in 
rery kind. In preſerving this glorious part of our 
ancient inheritance with care and jealouſy, we muſt 
ot neglect another, which ought alſo to be very va- 
ble to us, and it is the perfection of our condition 
Join both together, a good taſte in the belles lettres 
"th that of erudition. 


Theſe 
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Theſe two parts, though very different, are not in. 
compatible, and ſhould be ready to lend each other 
mutual aſſiſtance; in ſhort, erudition makes a quite 
different figure, when ſupported by elegant and beau. 
tiful compoſition, ſuch as we ſee in the works of My. 
retus, Manutius, and a great many other illuſtriou; 
learned men, who have done ſuch honour to liters. 
ture; and on the other ſide, the delicacy of compoſi. 
tion receives very conſiderable improvements from 
the ſolidity and multiplicity of thoughts and material 
ſupplied by erudition. 

I know not whether T am blinded by a love to my 
country, and prejudiced for a body, of which I have 
the honour to be a member, but, in my opinion, the 
two characters I have juſt mentioned, are happily 
united in moſt of the memoirs which the Royal Acz 
demy of inſcriptions and belles lettres have publiſhed, 
We find there a conſiderable part of Antiquities ex- 
plained with great clearneſs and eloquence. I hare 
made great uſe of them in the little I relate here. The 
twofold title this academy bears, of inſcriptions and 
belle lettres, ſufficiently ſnews that their deſign is to 
unite the polite parts of literature with the depths d 
erudition. Not to mention ſeveral other learned mem- 
bers of this body, ſuch as were M. L'Abbe Fraguier, 
and M. L'*Abbe Maſſien, they have lately loſt an ex 
cellent perſon, who had both theſe qualities in an em- 
nent degree, I mean the younger M. Boivin, the royal 
profeſſor in the Greek tongue, keeper of the kings 

brary, and one of the forty in the French Academy. 
He had a vaſt fund of erudition ; and I queſtion whe- 
ther any man in all Europe was more thoroughly mil 
ter of the Greek tongue than he; and yet at the ſame 
time, he compoſed in three languages, Greek, Latin, 
and French, either in proſe or verſe, in a manner ei 
tremely elegant. Several of the moſt able profeſſors i 
the univerſity never failed to lay their compoſitions 
before him, and always found an advantage from hi 
criticiſm, which was equally modeſt and judicious 
For my own part, though he was much younger tht 
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me, I always looked upon him as my maſter in mat- 
ters of polite learning, eſpecially where the Greek was 
concerned, and I ſtand indebted to him for a great 
part of the little I know. 

It is this erudition which young maſters ſhould aim 
at, who are ſeriouſly inclined to follow their own ſtu- 
dies, and direct thole of others. Nor ſhould they be 
frightened with the length and difficulty of the la- 
bour ; for by ſetting apart a certain portion of their 
time every day for the reading of ancient authors, they 
will, by little and little, make 1o rich a collection in 
this kind, as themſelves will afterwards be aſtoniſhed 
at; let them but begin, make the beſt uſe of their 
time, and take down their remarks with order and 
perſpicuity. But a man mult have already ſome tinc- 
ture of erudition, before he can know what ic is pro- 
per for him to obſerve as he reads. Thus, to confine 
myſelf to the preſent point, it were to be wiſhed that a 
maſter, before he engages in the ſtudy of the ancient 
hiſtorians, would at leaſt run over what Roſinus has 
written upon the Roman Antiquities. This is not a 
work of much labour, and may, notwithſtanding, be 
of great advantage to young maſters in the peruſal of 
authors, by making them attentive to ſeveral things, 
which otherways might eſcape them. We have a ſmall 
Latin treatiſe by F. Cantel the jeſuit, entitled, De Ro- 
mand Republicd, which is very proper for young be- 
ginners. There is alfo one in French, but very con- 
aſe, called Abrege des Antiguitès Romaines, which may 
be put into the hands of boys, till a better is expreſsly 
dravn up for their uſe ; and I hope fome ſkilful mat- - 
ter will take upon himſelf this little work. A good 
part of what relates to Antiquities may be reduced to 
eren or eight heads, viz. religion, politics, war, na- 
Vigation, public monuments and buildings, games, 
battles, ſpectacles, arts and ſciences, and the uſages 

common life, ſuch as meals, habits, money, &c. 
Every one of theſe parts contains a great many 

oters. For inſtance, under the title of religion are 

omprehended the gods, the prieſts, the temples, the 
Vor, III. veſſels, 
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veſſels, and other inſtruments employed in ſeveral ad, 
of religion, the ſacrifices, feaſts, vows, and oblationz, 
oracles and predictions ; and under the title of political 
government, the comitia or aſſemblies, the different 
offices of magiſtracy, the laws and judgments, and ſ 
of all che reſt. 

There are abundance of curious points, and ſuch a; 
certainly deſerve to be taken notice of, which a mal. 
ter that has ſome knowledge in this ſtudy may oblerye 
to his ſcholars, as occaſion offers, and which 1n time 
will ſupply them with an abundance of uleful and 
agreeable points of knowledge at no great expence of 
pains. A few examples will explain my meaning, 
and ſhew how ſerviceable the ſtudy of Antiquirics may 
be towards exciting the curioſity of youth, and in- 
ſpiring them with a taſte for learning, or even to in. 
{til into them the uſeful principles of morality and re- 
ligion. I ſhall here confine myſelf to one ſingle arti- 
cle relating to arts, and ſhall treat only of a very ſmall 
part of them. 


Facrs and REFLECTIONS relating to the Iuvkx. 
TION of ARTS. 


It is of great moment, as we read, to obſerve care- 
fully the origin of arts and ſciences, their different 
progreſs, their declenſion and fall; the rare and cu- 
rivus facts which occur upon this ſubject; the illuſ- 
trious men who have excelled in them; the princes 
who have made the ſtudy of them flouriſh, by giving 
protection and encouragement to ſuch perſons as have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſkill in any art; nor 
muſt we omit the diſcoveries which have eſcaped thr 
enquiries of the ancients, and been reſerved for later 
ages. I ſhall here ſpeak only to the two laſt articles 
and content myſelf with pointing out ſome few ex 
amples, to which I ſhall add ſomething upon mes 
ſures and coins. 
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5 I. DiscovEeRIEs unknown to the ancients. 
ns 
cal In the deſcriptions of battles, with which authors 
ent abound, youth often ſind the cavalry mentioned, but 
| ſo ſeldom obſerve one thing, which is very ſurpriſing in 
itſelf, and ſcarce comprehenſible ; which is, that an- 
1 as ciently the horſemen never made ule of ſtirrups. They 
tf. muſt either, when grown heavy with age, have been 
rve put upon their horſes by their grooms, if they had 
me y; or have taken the advantage of a higher ground, 
and or of ſome ſtone, or a trunk of a tree. [5] Plutarch ob- 
» of WW (crves, that Gracchus placed ſtones at certain diſtances 
nz, vpon the great roads, to aſſiſt horlemen in mounting 
nay con horſeback. | 
in- We are, with reaſon, ſurpriſed, that the ancients ne- 
in. ver made uſe of glaſs for their windows. Glaſs how- 
re- ever was in uſe amongſt them; without mentioning 
\rti- the looking-glaſſes and large panes, which were the 
nall ornaments of their chambers, they made vaſes, cups, 


and goblets of glaſs, which perfectly imitated chryſtal, 

and were none of the leaſt ornaments of their beaufets. 

Ey. What could be more eaſy than to glaze their windows 

with it? and yet this was what the ancients never did. 

They likeways never uſed any linen for their ſhirts, 

vhich however is fo neat and wholeſome ; and this 

was one of the reaſons which made bathing ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary amongſt them. 

It is alſo proper to obſerve to pupils, that ſeveral of 
tie moſt neceſſary inventions of lite, ſuch as water- 
mills, windmills, ſpectacles, the compals, printing, 
and a great many others of the like nature, were un- 
known to the ancients ; and that we owe the greateſt 
part of theſe rare and valuable inventions, to the bar- 
barous ages in which that ſtupidity and ignorance ſtill 
prevailed, which the eruption of the northern people, 
tzemies and deſtroyers of all the works of art, had 
pread all over Europe. How many diſcoveries have 
deen made in aſtronomy by means of the teleſcope ? 
oy great a change has thecompaſs made in navigation? 
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It is highly proper, upon this occaſion, to obſe1 ve 
that the invention of arts ought not to be attribureg 
to human induſtry alone, but to a peculiar prost. 
dence, which uſually concealing itſelf under ſuch ci. 


cumſtances as ſeem to be the effect of chance, condut; 


mankind by degrees to wonderful diſcoveries, in order 
to procure for them, at appointed ſeaſons, the neceſi. 
ties and conveniencies of life. This is a truth con. 
feſſed by the Heathen themſelves; and [2] Tully, 
running over what was moſt uſeful and valuable in nz. 
ture, owns that all this would have remained in obj. 
vion, and buried in the bowels of the earth, if God 
had not diſcloſed the knowledge and uſe of it to man, 

To confirm this reflection, and render the truth 
more evident, it may be proper to explain at large 
wo youth, the particular circumſtance of the compals; 
and ſuch an account cannot but be very pleaſing u 
them. The compaſs then, they may be told, is; 
ſmall box, in which there is incloſed a needle, that 
has been touched by a loadſtone, and ſo ſupported, 
that it may eaſily be turned every way. Thus needle, 
by virtue of the loadſtone which has touched it, al. 
ways conſtantly directs itſelf ſo as to fix very near vp 
on the meridian line, turning one of its extremitie 
towards the north, and the other towards the fouth, 
and by this means diſcovers to the pilot the courſe te 
ſteers. The ancients, before the invention of the 
compaſs, could not fail very far in the open ſca, 2 
they had no other guidance than the ſun and ſtan; 
and when this aſſiſtance failed them, they went on oy 
chance, and knew not what courſe the veſſel too; 
for which reaſon they never removed very far from 
the coaſts, nor ventured to undertake any long voyages 
The compals has removed theſe difficulties, as it con. 
ſtantly ſhews where the north and ſouth lie, let tie 
weather be what it will, by day or night; and by 
neceſſary conſequence, ſhews which is the eaſt and 
which is the weſt, and certainly points out the court 
the veſſel is to take. 


[7] Cic, lib, i, de Divin, n. 116, 
Toe 
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The diſcovery of the new world, and conſequently 
the ſalvation of abundance of ſouls, depended upon 
the invention of the compaſs; and it is ſurpriſing it 
ſaould have lain fo long concealed, for it has been 
known in Europe but about three hundred years. 
The ancients were perfectly acquainted with one of 
the two ſpecific virtues of the loadſtone, to wir, that 
of attracting and ſupporting iron; how came they not 
to diſcover the other, of fixing and turning itſelf always 
towards the north and ſouth, which now appears to us 
H eaſy and natural a diſcovery ? Who does not clearly 
ſee, that God, who makes men attentive to the effects 
of nature, or heedleſs of them, according to his own 
deſigns and good pleaſure, had referved this impor- 
tant diſcovery in his eternal decrees, for the ſcaſon in 
which he was pleated that the goſpel ſhould be tranſ- 
ported into thoſe countries, which till then were inac- 
ceſlible to our ſhips, as they were ſeparated from us 
by immenſe tracts of fea, which could not be croſſed 
over, as God had not yet taken away the obſtacle to 
cur entrance into them? 

in ſpeaking of the veſſels of the ancients to the pu- 
ils, it will be proper to inform them, that the learned 
ater much about the manner in which the ranks of 
bars were diſpoſed, There are ſome, ſays F. de Mont- 
faugon, who will have them placed longways, almoſt 
in the fame manner as the ranks of oars are now placed 
in galleys; others, and amongſt this number himſelf, 
are of opinion that the ranks of the biremes, the tri- 
remes, the quinqueremes, or pentiremes, and the ref, 
vaich have been multiplied to the number of forty in 
certain veſſels, were fet one above another, not per- 
pendicularly, for this would be impoſſible, but ob- 
iquely, and as it were by ſteps; and this they prove 
by abundance of paſſages from ancient authors. But 
Waat is ſtill more deciſive in favour of this opinion, 
tie ancient monuments, and eſpecially the column of 
Trajan, repreſent theſe ranks one above another; yet 
adds F. Montfaugon, the beſt of our ſeamen all ſay, 
hat this is impoſſible. All thoſe, ſays he, with whom 
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T have diſcourſed upon this ſubject, ſome of which are 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and of abilities knuyn 
to the whole world, agree in the fame opinion, 

Without any great Kill! jn matters relating to the 
ſea, it is eaſily conceived, that there muſt have been 
an almoſt inſuperable difficulty in the working of v«{. 
ſels of extraordinary bigneſs, ſuch as were thoſe of [4] 
Prolemy-Philopater king of Egypt, and Hiero King 
of Syracuſe. The veſſels of Hiero, built by the di 
rection of Archimedes, had one of them twenty ranks 
of oars, and the other forty. This laſt was two hun 
dred and eighty cubits long, thirty eight broad, and 
about fifty cubits high. The oars of thoſe who held 
the higheſt rank, were thirty- eight cubits long. It ap, 
pears 'by the column of Trajan, that in the bireme: 
and triremes, there was only one rower to every car, 
It is not eaſy to decide for the reſt. Ihus [x] Plutarch 
obſerves, that the veſſel of Ptolemy, which was more 
like an immoveable building than a ſhip, was only 
for pomp and ſhow, and not for uſe. Livy ſays al 
moſt the ſame thing of the ſhip of Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, which had | ſixteen ranks of oars. [ y] Vu 
Philippus naves omnes teftas tradere, quin & regiam uni 
inhabilis prope magnitudinis, quam ſexdecim, verſus rent- 
rum ee Vegetius reckons only among ſhips of 
a reaſonable bigneſs, and fit for war, the quinqueremes 
and thoſe of leſs rank ; and there is ſcarce mention 
made of any others amongſt authors. 
evident, that from the time of Auguſtus, they ſcarce 
ever made ule of veſlels with more ranks of oars, than 
the triremes and the biremes. 

But to paſs a right judgment upon the work ing ot 
theſe veſſels of ſuch extraordinary bigneſs, a man muſt 
have ſeen them with his own eyes. [z] We read of tie 
ſhips of Demetrius king of Syria, which had fixtee! 
ranks of oars. Before his time there had never been 
{een any thing like them. Their agility, ſays Plutarch, 


D Lib. xxxiii. n. 40. 
[z] Plut. in vit. Demetr. Diod. 
dic. lib, xx. 
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their ſpeed, and their eaſineſs in tacking about, was 
ill more admirable than their enormous bulk. All 
tis was the invention of that prince, who had a won- 


| derful genius for arts, and found out abundance of 


things unknown to the architects. Thele ſhips were 
the admiration of mankind in his age, who could not 
have believed this had been poſſible, if they had not 
ſeen it. 

have made theſe remarks, to ſhew how important 
it is, in reading the Greek and Latin authors, to be 
very careful to obſerve exactly whatever relates to the 
buiding of veſſels, their forms and different kinds, 
and to the different alterations that have happened in 


| {ea affairs, with reference to navigation, in the deſcrip- 


tons they give us of fleets and engagements at ſea. 
i muſt however advertiſe youth in general, that 
there are certain wonderful facts related by the an- 


| cients, of which they would do well to ſuſpend their 
| belief a while, till they have been more carefully ex- 


amined. [a] Pliny ſays, that in the time of Tiberius, 
they had found out the ſecret of making glaſs mallea- 


ble, but this invention was entirely ſtifled for fear it 
ſhould leſſen the price and value of gold, ſilver, and 


al ſorts of metals. [3] Dion tells us of a workman, 


who deſignedly letting a glaſs veſſel, which he offered 
to Tiberius, fall to the ground, preſently gathered up 


the pieces, and after he had handled them a little, 
hewed the veſſel whole and without a fracture. Other 
authors after Pliny have related the ſame fact; and 


yet the learned declare, that this pretended malleabi- 


ity of glaſs is a mere chimera, abſolutely rejected by 
ſound phyſics. And Pliny himſelf owns, that what 
was faid of it was grounded more on report, than any 


certain foundation. 


| queſtion whether more credit is due to what the 
ſame [c] Pliny relates of a ſmall fiſh, called by the 
Greeks Echeneis, and by the Latins Remora, which 


/aſtening itſelf in the rudder of the galley that carried 


ne emperor Caligula, ſtopt its courſe in ſuch manner, 
Lib. xxxvi. cap, 6 [e] Lib. Ivii. p. 617, le] Lib, xxxi. c. 1. 
Q 4 that 
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that four hundred rowers were unable to remove 
one way or other, 


II. Honovns paid to learned men. 


There are many things proper to be obſerved in 
ancient hiſtory, concerning the honours paid to ſuch 
as have been inventors of arts, or have carried them to 
perfection, or in general to the learned of the firſt 
rank, who have been diſtinguiſhed in a particular 
manner. But my deſign dots not admit me to dwell 
long upon this ſubject.  affeing as it is to us. 

[7] One cannot read the lett er, which Philip king 
of Macedon wrote to Ariſtotle, without admiring to 
find, that it was a greater ſatisfaction to this prince to 
have the firſt philoſopher of his age, and the moſt 
learnea man the world ever produced, for a tutor to 
his ſon, than it was to have been his father. 

Tuc iirgular value that Alexander the Great had 
for the poems of Homer, and the reſpect he paid to 
the memory of Pindar, when he ſtormed the city of 
Thebes, have gained him no lefs reputation than all 
his conqueſts ; and we almoſt as much admire him, 
when, diſmiſſing the pomp of royalty, he chules t 
diſcourſe familiarly with the famous painters an 
ſculptors of his time, as when, marching at the head 
of his army, he ſpreads an univerſal terror. 

The glorious protection which Mecænas gave mer 
of letters, employing all the intereſt he had with his 
prince in doing them fervice, has rendered his name 
immortal, and Acquired the age of Auguſtus the glory 
of being always regarded as the golden age of litera: 
cure, and the rule cf good taſte in every kind oi 
learning. 

ſe] When we read that the king of Spain and cat- 
dinal Ximenes, going one day to a public act, which 
was held in the new univerſity of Alcala, inſiſted 
upon the rector's walking between them, (a prerogs- 


tive which that univerſity has ever ſince preſerved) i 


(4] Aul. Gel. lib, ix. c. 3, Le] Hit. de Ximen, par M. Flechier, hv, vi. 
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is plain that this public homage was not paid to the 
erſon of the rector, but that a great king and a great 
miniſter intended by this means to inſpire a taſte for 
learning and the ſciences, which always return the 
clory with uſury which they receive from princes, 
The ſingular privileges which our kings formerly 
granted to the univerſity of Paris, the mother and mo- 
del of all others, aroſe from the ſame principle; and 
the reputation which it has acquired to ſelf and the 
kingdom, throughout the whole Chriſtian world, 
hews, that the kings, who have been our founders, 
have not been miſtaken in their views, and that all 
their expectations have been more than fulfilled. And 
chus it will be in all ages. Arts and ſciences will al- 
ways flouriſh in the ſtates where they are honoured ; 
and in return, they will reflect infinite honour upon 
the ſtates and princes, who give them encouragement. 
cannot here avoid inſerting a fact which lately hap- 
pened, and almoſt within our own view; a fact which 
deſerves to be celebrated in all languages, and inſerib- 
ed in ſhining characters in all records of literature. 


Id is what paſſed in England at the interment of the 
| famous Sir Iſaac Newton, the Archimedes of our age, 


both for the ſublimity of his reaſonings in theory, and 
the force of his induſtrious and inventive genius in 


practice. I ſhall only tranſcribe what is ſaid upon this 


ſuhject, in the beautiful panegyric made upon him by 
M. de Fontennelle, with his uſual eloquence, at the 
opening of the academy of ſciences in the year 1727. 
His body was expoſed upon a bed of ſtate in the 
* Jeruſalem chamber, a place from whence perſons of 
Ache higheſt rank, and tometimes crowned heads, 
* are carried to their graves. He was conveyed thence 
into Weſtminſter Abbey, the pall being ſupported 
* by my Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Montroſe and 
* Roxburgh, and the Farls of Pembroke, Suſſex, 
* and Macclesficld. Theſe fix Engliſh peers, who 
diſcharged this ſolemn office, give room to judge, 
what a number of perſons of diſtinction mult have 


made up the tuneral pomp. The Biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter 
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te ter read the ſervice, attended by the whole clergy of 
« the church. The body was interred near the en- 
ce trance into the choir. We mult go back to the an- 
% cjent Greeks, if we would find examples of a like 
ce yeneration paid to learning. Sir Iſaac Newton's 
« family copies ſtill nearer the example of Greece, by 
« a monument they are about to erect for him, which 
e will coſt a conſiderable ſum. The Dean and Chap. 
ce ter of Weſtminſter have allowed it to be raiſed in a 
<« part of the Abbey which has often been refuſed to 
e noblemen of the firſt rank. No country or family, 
<« though he had choſen them, could have exprelied 
© more gratitude to his memory.” 

I have no need to aſk pardon for this digreſſion. 
Whoever has the leaſt regard for the public good, 
and the honour of learning, cannot but be very much 
affected with this kind of folemn homage, which the 
nobility of a powerful kingdom, as it were in the name 
of the whole nation, pays to learning and merit. 


III. Of the MrASsURES of Tims and PLaAcs, and 
of ANCIENT Coins, 


I add this article, not with a deſign to enter into 
the diſcuſſion of theſe points, which are generally very 
difficult, but to give youth a ſlight knowledge of them, 
and to lay before them a table of the different ſums, 
which often occur in authors, and which of themſelves 
do not preſent to the mind any clear idea of their va. 
lue. The elder [f] Pliny ſays, that Roſcius, the moſt 
famous actor of his time, gained five hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſtertia a year. Apud majores Roſcius hiſtris H. S. 
guingenta annua meritifſe proditur. We read in [g] Pa- 
rerculus, that Paulus Æmilius brought two hundred 
millions of ſeſtertia into the public treaſury, Bis mit 
lies centies H. S. erario contulit, Youth do not ex- 
preſsly know the value of theſe ſums. The table in- 
forms them at one caſt of their eye, that the firſt ſum 
amounts to ſix hundred and twenty-five thouſand livres, 
and the ſecond to twenty- five millions of our money. 


L'] Lib. vii. cap. 39. Ig] Lib. i. cap. 9. 
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I. MtasuREs of Time. 


The Greeks reckoned by Olympiads, every one of 
which contains the ſpace of four whole years. Theſe 
| Olympiads took their name from the Olympic games, 
| which were celebrated in Peloponneſus, near the ci 

| of Piſa, otherways called Olympia. The firſt Olym- 
piad, in which Chorzbus carried the prize, begun, 


| according to Uſher, in the ſummer of the year of the 
) world 3228. 

R According to the ſame Uſher, Rome was built a 
lictle before the beginning of the eighth Olympiad, 


in the year of the world 3256, at the time that the 
| great empire of the Aſſyrians was deſtroyed by the 
, death of their laſt king Sardanapalus, when Joatham 
b reigned at Jeruſalem, and conſequently in the days of 


e Iſalah. From the foundation of Rome to the battle 
0 of Actium, are reckoned ſeven hundred and twenty- 
three years. 
id II. MEASURES of Roaps. 
A point is the ſmalleſt part that can be deſcribed. 
0 UV“ os points make a line. 


Twelve lines make an inch. 

Twelve inches make a foot. 

Two feet and a half make the common pace. 

Iwo common paces, or five feet, make the geome- 
| trica] pace, 

This being ſuppoſed, the moſt noted itinerary mea- 
lure ſtands thus. 

The ſtadium was peculiar to the Greeks, and con- 
ſſted of a hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces; 
and conſequently twenty of them muſt go to a com- 
mon French league, which conſiſts of two thouſand 
tive hundred paces. 

The mile, among the Romans, conſiſts of eight ſta- 
dia, or a thouſand geometrical paces; ſomewhat leſs 
than half a league. 


The league of the ancient Gauls is one thouſand 
ve hundred paces, 
The 
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The paraſanga of the Perſians is ordinarily thirty 
ſtadia, that is a league and an half. Some of them 
from twenty to ſixty ſtadia. 

The moſt common ſehænos of the Ægyptians is forty 
fadia, or two leagues, There are of them from twenty 
to a hundred and twenty dia. 

The common league of France is two thouſand ſive 
hundred paces. The ſmall one two thouſand paces, 
and the great one three thouſand. When we mention 
the leagues of France, we uſually underſtand the com- 
mon ones. 


III. Of ancient Coins. 


The Attic drachma, which anſwers to the Roman 
penny, muſt ſerve us for a rule whereby to know the 
value of all the other coins. M. de Tillemont makes 
it amount to twelve ſos of French money; F. Lamy 
to near eight; and M. Dacier to ten, I ſhall adhere 
to this laſt opinion, without enquiring into the reaſon 
of theſe differences, only becauſe this manner of reck- 
oning is the moſt eaſy, and conſequently moſt proper 
for young people. I here fix the French mark at ſeven 
and twenty livres, which is looked upon by molt na- 
tions of Europe as the intrinſic value of the ſilver. 


Greek Coins. 


The Attic obolus is the ſixth part of an Artic 
drachma. 

The Attic drachma contains ſix obeli. It anſwers tt 
the Roman penny, and is worth ſix French /s. 

The Attic ina is equivalent to an hundred drach- 
mas, and conſequently fifty French livres. 

The Attic talent is equivalent to ſixty mine, aud 
is conſequently three thouſand French livres. 

Mhriad is a Greek word, which ſignifies ten thou- 
ſand. Thus a myriad of drachmas ſignifies ten thous 
ſand drachmas, and is of equal value with five thou- 
ſand livres. | 

The Attic ftater was a golden coin that weighed 


two drachmas, equal in value to twenty drachmas of 


ſilver, and conſequently to ten livres of France. 1 he 
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{aric, a golden coin of the Perſians, and that which 
bore the name of Philip king of Macedon, Philipper, 
were of the ſame value with the Attic ſtater. 

The cle or ſbetel, an Hebrew coin, was equivalent 
to four Attic drachmas or forty /ols. 


Roman Coins. 


The Roman as, called otherwiſe libra or pondo, was 
originally the tenth part of the Roman penny, or de- 
narius. 

The fmall ſeſterce, ſeſtertius or nummus, was the 
fourth part of the Roman penny, and equivalent to 
two French ſols and an half. It was at firſt marked 
thus L-L-S, as being equal in value to two afſes, or 
two pounds and a half; /e/tertius is for ſemiſtertius, or 
three, lacking a half. At length the ſcribes put an H 
inſtead of the L-L, and marked the ſeſterce thus, HS. 

The denarius or penny, was a ſmall piece of ſilver, 
equal in value to ten afſes, four /e/terces, and conſe- 
quently ten French /o/s. 

The great ſefterce, or ſeſtertium in the neuter, ſigni- 
ies a ſum of equal value witha thouſand ſmall ſeſterces, 
two hundred and fifty Roman pence, and a hundred 
and twenty-five French livres. 

This laſt ſum was differently reckoned. Decem ſeſter- 
tia, ten great ſeſterces, or ten thouſand ſmall ones, 
Centena millia HS. / ,, nummima hundred thouſand 
imall ſeſterces. By the adverb azcies ſeſtertitim was 
here underſtood centies; it was therefore a thouſand 
great ſeſterces, or a million ſmall ones; or decies cen- 
tera, underſtanding ſeftertia : or decies alone in ſhort, 
and underſtanding centres ſeſtertium, or centena ſeſtertia. 

The name of the golden coin was aureus or ſolidus, 
and 1s generally judged by authors to amount in value 
to twenty- five ſilver pence. 

The proportion of gold to ſilver has been different 
at all times. We may keep to that of ten to one for 
our reckoning in antiquity. Thus a talent of ſilver 
amounted to three thouſand livres, a talent of gold to 

6 | thirty 
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thirty thouſand. The proportion of gold to ſilver, a: 


preſent, is near fifteen to one. 


Roman NUMBERS. 


00. CID 
199 

cio 

1000 

CCCI999 


I 


5 

10 

50 

100 
500 
1000 
5000 
10000 
50000 
100000 


4 TABLE of the VALUE of the Greek MoxkEv. 


MVRIAPDS. 


1 Myriad of Attic drachmas 
2 myriads 
3 myriads 
4 myriads 
5 myriads 
10 myriads 
20 myriads 
50 myriads 
100 myriads 
200 myriads 
1000 myriads 


TALENTS. 


1 Talent 

2 talents 

5 talents 

10 talents 
50 talents ' 

100 talents 

500 talents 

1000 talents 


5000 liv. 
10,000 ir. 
15,000 hv, 
20,000 liv, 
255000 liv, 
50,000 liv, 

100,000 {v, 
250,000 liv, 
500,000 {7, 
1,000,000 Ii. 
5,000,000 (iy, 


3000 bv, 
6000 liv. 
15,000 lid. 
30,000 {v, 
150,000 ſiv. 
300,000 liv. 
1,500,000 liv. 
3,000,000 lin. 
5009 
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a 5000 talents 15,000,000 {v, 
10,000 talents 30,000,000 liv. 
20,000 talents 60,000,000 liv. 
50,000 talents 150,000,000 liv. 
100,000 talents 300,000,000 by. 
ATaBLE of the VaLuet of the Roman Mox Ex. 
As. 
Millia ſingula ris, or 1000 aſſes 50 liv. 
Duo millia æris 100 tv. 
Quatuor millia æris 200 bv. 
5 millia æris 250 liv. 
10 millia æris 500 liv. 
20 millia æris I 000 {v. 
50 millia æris 2 500 liv. 
100 millia æris 5000 liv. 
500 millia æris 2 5,000 liv. 
1000 millia æris 50,000 liv. 
| millies 
* 10,000 millia æris 500,000 liv. 
Ty decies millies 
* 20, 00 millia æris 1,000,000 Iv. 
* vigeſies millies 
Ws 100,000 millia æris 5,000,000 lv. 
= centies millies 
9, 
MN SESTERTIUS. 
5 1 Seſtertius, ſive nummus 2 /ols and a half. 
4 8 ſeſtertii, five nummi 1 lv. 
= 24 ſeſtertii 3 liv. 
80 ſeſtertii 10 liv. 
iy, 100 ſeſtertii 12 liv, 10 ſols. 
2 200 ſeſtertii 25 liv. 
15. 400 ſeſtertii 50 liv. 
75. doo ſeſtertii 100 lid. 
15. 1900 ſeſtertii 125 liv. 
15. 4000 ſeſtertii 500 liv. 
iy, 8000 ſe ſtertii 10990 liv. 
. do, ooo ſeſtertii 40, oo lv. 
00 . co, ooo 


Or ANTIQUITIES. 
100,000 vel centena millia HS. 


ſeu nummum 12,500 (i 
200,000 vel bis centena millia IIS. 25,009 4. 
500,000 vel quingenta millia HS. 62,500 hy, 
1,000,000 vel decies centena mill. HS. 125,000 
Quindecies centena millia HS. 187,500 l. 
Vicies centena millia HS. 2 50,000 . 
Quinquagies centena millia HS, 62 5,000 n. 
Centies centena millia HS. or 
10,000,000 of ſeſterces 1,250,000 lis, 
Quingenties centena millia HS. er 
50, ooo, ooo of ſeſterces 6,250,000 lr. 
Millies centena millia HS. or 
100,000,000 of ſeſterces I 2,500,000 lie. 
Bis millies centena millia HS. or 
200,000,000 of ſeſterces 25 millions, 
Decies millies centena millia HS. or 
1,000,000,000 of ſeſterces 125 millions 
Vicies millies centena millia HS. or 
2,000,000,000 of ſeſterces 250 millions, 
Quadragies millies centena miliia HS. 
or 4, ooo, ooo, ooo of ſeſterces 500 millions. 


Quadragies quater millies centena mil- 

lia IIS. or 4, 400, ooo, ooo of 

ſeſterces 550 million: 
Quadragies octies millies centena mil- 

lia HS. er 4, Soo, ooo, o of 

ſeſterccs 600 millions 
Quinquagies ſexies millies centena mil- 

lia 118. or 3, 6O0O, ooo, ooo of 

ſeſterces 700 millions 
Sexagies quater millies centena millia 

HS. or 6, 400, ooo, ooo of ſeſterces 800 millions, 
Septuagies bis millies centena millia 

HS. or 7, 200, ooo, ooo of ſeſter- 


ces. 900 millions 
Octuagies millies centena millia HS, 

or 8, ooo, ooo, ooo of ſeſterces 1000 millions, 
Centies millies centena millia HS. or 

10,000,000,000 of ſeſterces 250 millions 


SESTII.O 


Vo. 


jons. 


ions. 


1008, 
ions. 


ions. 


TER. 
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SESTERTIUM. 

1 Seſtertium 250 drachmæ 125 liv, 

2 ſeſtertia 500 dr. 250 liv, 
4 ſeſtertia 1000 dr. 500 liv, 
10 ſeſtertia 2500 dr. 1250 liv, 
20 ſeſtertia 5000 dr. 2 500 liv, 
go ſeſtertia 12, 500 dr. 6250 liv, 
100 ſeſtertia 25,000 dr. 12,500 liv. 


1000 ſeſtertia, or decies ſeſtertium, is the ſame thin 
as decies centena millia HS. mentioned above, and ſo 
of the following numþers, 


Vor. III. R BOOK 
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Of PHILos op Rx. 


all its extent, I might apply myſelf to the boys, 

for whom I write, in the words which Tully puts 
into the mouth of Anthony, who was once prevailed 
upon to talk of rhetoric againſt his inclination, [}] 
« Hear, ſaid he, hear a man that is going to inſtruct 
&« you in what he has never learnt himſelf.” There 
would be only this difference in the caſe, that Antho- 
ny's ignorance was feigned and counterfeit, whereas 
mine is actual and true, having never applied myſelf 
to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, but very ſuperficially, for 
which I have often had cauſe to repent. Though per- 
haps if I had ſtudied it under as ſkilful matters as 
have ſince been in the univerſity, and are now there 
in great number, I might have had as much taſte for 
it as for the ſtudy of polite learning, to which alone! 
have given up all my time: 


S5 OULD I undertake to treat Philoſophy in 


But however, I am 
enough acquainted with the uſefulneſs and great ad- 
vantages deducible from it, to exhort youth not to 
fail in giving all the application they poſſibly can to 
ſo important a ſcience. It is to this particular I ſhall 
confine myſelf in this ſmall diſſertation, which ſhall 
not be a treatiſe of Philoſophy, but a bare exhorts- 
tion to the boys ro ſtudy it with care. 

Though we had nothing more than eloquence in 
view, this ſtudy would be abſolutely neceſlary, as 
Tully declares in more than one place, and he makes 
no ſcruple to own, that what progreſs he had made in 
the art of ſpeaking, was leſs owing to the precepts of 


* O? 
the rhetoricians than the leſſons of the philoſophers. 


[] Audite verd, audite, inquit, de omni genere dicendi ſentiam. 
hominem, &c. Docebo vos, difci- Cic. lib. ii. de Orat. n. 28, 29. 
puli, id quod ipte non didici, quid 
| [7] bþ ate 
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Or PaiLoSOPHY, 


j Fateor me oratorem, fi modo ſim, non ex rhetorum cf. 
fans fed ex academiæ ſpatiis extitiſſe. But the uſeful- 
gels of Philoſophy is far from being confined to elo- 
quence; it extends to all the conditions and every 
ſeaſon of life. 

In ſhort, this ſtudy, when properly directed and 
carefully purſued, may contribute very much to regu- 
late the manners, to perfect reaſon and judgment, to 
adorn the mind with an infinity of learned notions 
equally uſeful and curious, and what I think far more 
valuable, to inſpire youth with a great reverence far 
religion, and fortify them by ſolid principles againſt 
the falſe and dangerous arguments of infidelity, which 
ae every day gaining ground upon us. 


&RT:1-C:L:ET HE FIRST, 
PaiLoSOPHY may be very ſerviceable in regulating the 


MANN ERS. 


| x of the moſt effectual methods for regulating 
the conduct of man is to make him acquainted 
wich what he is, upon what conditions he received 
his being, what obligations and duties he lies under, 
whither he ought to tend, and for what end he was 


created. Now this is the ſubject of Philoſophy I 


lay, even of the Pagan Philoſophy; and in my opi- 
non its inſtructions upon all theſe points, though im- 
perfect and often intermixed with obſcurity, ought to 
have a great weight upon every reaſonable mind. 

Man came out of the hand of God not only the 
moſt excellent of his works, but the moſt perfect 
mage of himſelf. He bears ſome reſemblance in 
every thing about him to the nobleneſs of his extrac- 
ton, and bears the lines and characters of his original 
n a manner imprinted in his nature. - 


karning, a penetration and ſagacity that extends to 

ery thing, a defire of happineſs which nothing li- 
[i] Orat. n. 12. 

R 2 mited 


With regard to the ſoul, an inſatiable deſire of 
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miniſ 


aited can ſatisfy, the lively ſenſe of a liberty to which eeffutal 
very thing is indifferent, except [] one ſole objed rigs 41 
he thorough conviction of his being deſigned for im. N excel! 
mortality; all theſe, and a great many other circum. What 
ſtances, ſnew clearly how great man is, and [!] hoy WF i:7pli 
he cannot, (it is Tully who ſpeaks thus) if we may of nat 
be allowed the expreſſion, be compared to any thing nan 1! 
but God himſelf. | bs the 
If we conſider only the ] ſtructure of his body, ; MW the pr 
is plain that nothing but the hand of God could pol. and th 
ſibly form ſo perfect a work, diſpoſe it with ſo muc WM incrati 
order, ſo much beauty, ſuch connection and proper: us wit! 
tion between all the parts which compoſe it, I] ſoy s uf. 
to make it a proper abode for the maſter that inhabir ¶ derſtan 
it. And we ſee that Seneca had reaſon to ſay, nn thing, 
was not a precipitate and haſty performance, but it «very t 
maſter-piece of the divine wiſdom, [o] /c:as non eſſe nomen 
minem tumultuarum & incogilatum opus. te fexer 
Firſt duty Now with what deſign was he framed ? We vil #2 v 
of man anſwer in a [p] word, God made the whole world fo gs. 


th re- . R 
gad to the man, and man for himſelf ; that by him nature, othe lara, 
Duimity. wife dumb and ſtupid, might become in a mann © meer 

eloquent and grateful towards its Creator; and thai © fence 
man placed in the midſt of the creatures, who wei © mort: 
all deſigned ſor his uſe and ſervice, might lend then not t: 
his veice, his underſtanding and admiration, and bei If ma 
a manner t“ p-ic{t of all nature. How many ber nd grat 
fits in ſhort has it pleaſed God to confer upon ma ©xperien 
Not content with providing for his neceſſities, H /u0ject c 
care and tenderneſs have ſupplied him even with v berb of | 
C * 
[ Geod, in the gens ral accep- deſcription they give of the am T ; his n 
tation of the word, and the ſupreme parts of the body, and their reps Jurnthes 
good evidentiy known. tive functions. | 
LJ] Animes humanus, decerptus 7] Figurem corporis habiler 7] Senec 
ex mente dieina, cum alio nullo, aptam ingenio humano dedit, & [r] Tot 
n:f cum ipſo Deo, ſi hoc fas eſt lib. i. de leg. n. 26. frugifera, tot 
dictu, cemparari poteſt. Cic. Tuſe. o] Senec. lib. vi de Bert. betates cibe 
Quæſt. lib. v. n. 28. 23. ugelty, ut 
[1] We may readin Tully, lib. [ p] omnia quz ſunt in hoc alimen. 
ii. de nat. Deor. n. 143, 153, and do, quibus utuntur homines,! maliz omnis 
in M. de Fconelon's Lettres fur la minum cauſa fata ſunt & pat 0:1doque, ali 


religion, pag. 163. the admirable Cic. lib, ii. de Nat. Deor. n. 15+ er dubai 
mijnilte 


Or PRILOSO Av. 
miniſters to pleaſure and delight. [] Negue enim ne- 


which A tatibus tantummodo naſtris proviſum eſt, uſque in deli. 
bett, das amamur. Y W hat variety of trees, herbs, and 
or im. excellent fruits for the different ſeaſons of the year? 
rcum. What an immenſe number of animals are induſtriouſly 
] hoy ſupplied by the air, earch and ſea ? There is no part 
> may of nature which does not pay a tribute to man, that 
thino man in his turn may pay the author of all theſe bene- 
fits the due homage of gratitude and praiſe, which is 
odv, it WY the principal part of tie worthip we owe to the Deity, 
d pol. and the moſt eſſential d uty of the creature. Nor muſt - 
much WY ingratitude be allowed to ſay, that it is nature ſupplies 
ropor us wich all theſe blefſings, unlels by this word, which 
bus uſually no diſtinct idea affixed to it, we are to un- 


derſtand only the Divinity himſelf, which moves every 
thing, produces every thing, ſhews himſelf to us in 
every thing, and makes himſelf known to us cvery 
moment by his benefits and bounty. ſs] Quocungre 
te fexcris, ili illum videlis occurrentem tibi. Nibil ab 


Hhabitz 
„ Man 
wut the 


eſſe by 


ve wil illo vacat. Ergo mil agis, ingratifſime mortalium, qui 
rid gas Deo debere, ſed nature... . Quid enim aliud off 


natura, quam Deus? © Whereſcever you turn, you 
meet your God. No place is free from his pre- 
ſence. How vain then, thou moſt ungrateful of 
* mortals, to aſcribe all your happineſs to nature and 


Other. 
Tanner 


d tha 


0 welt 
then © not to God; for what is nature but God?“ 
d ben If man, ſays [7] Epictetus, had any ſenſe of honour 


bene 2nd gratitude, all that he fees in nature, all that he 


experiences in himſelf, would be to him a continual 


man: 
es, Wy !ubject of gratitude, praiſe and thankſgiving. The 
h why herb of the field which ſupplies the animals with milk 


tor his nouriſhment, the wool of thoſe animals which 


i ſcyenl N . . . 0 i 

ir oo brniſhes him with clothes, ought to fill him with ad- 

ahilen 7] Senec. de Benef. lib. iv. c. 5. rerum naturæ pars tributum nobis 

dit. Ot [1] Tot arbuſta non uno modo aliquod conferret, Ibid, 
frugifera,tot herbæ ſalutares, tot va- ſs] Ibid. cap. 7, 8. 

el eres cidorum per totum annum [e] Arrian. Epitt. lib. i. c. 16. 
agelty, ut inert1 quoque fortuita Epictetus was a Stoic philoſopher, 

hoc nun alimenta præberent. Jam ani- who lived in the firit century. He 

"nes, | mala omnis generis, alia in ſicco was the flave of Epaphroditus, a 

& pm landoque, alia in humido naſcentia, captain of Nero's guards, 

1. 1% d pet lublime dimiſſa; ut omnis 


iniſlt R 3 miration. 


Second du- 
ty of man 
withregard 
to himielf. 


Or PurLtosorPney. 


miration. When he ſees the clods cf earth cruſhes 
and broken'to pieces by the plough-ſhare, and a long 
ridge thrown up for the reception of the ſeed, he 
ought to cry out, How great is God, how good, in 
having procured for us all the inſtruments proper for 
tillage ? When he ſits down to table to eat, every 
thing ſhould recal God to his mind, and renew hi 
Ax") rag *Tis he, he ſhould ſay, who has given ne 
1ands to take up my food, teeth to break and grind 
it, a ſtomach to digeſt it; and what is the ſubje of 
praiſes which more nearly concern me, it is he who 
to all the benefits he confers upon me, adds beſides 
the ineſtimable advantage of knowing the author of 
them, and making ſuch uſe of them as is conformable 
to his will. As then, continues the ſame Epictetus 
all mankind are plunged into a deep lethargy con- 
cerning Providence, is it not uſt that ſome one, in 
the name of all the reſt, ſhould publicly ſing hymn 
and ſongs to its honour ? What elſe can ſuch a weak 
and [u] lame old man, as I am, do than celebrate the 
divine praiſes ? [x] Were I a ſwan or a nightingale, [ 
would ſing, becauſe that would be the end for which 
] was created. But as reaſon has fallen to my lot, | 
ought to employ myſelf in praiſing God. Ti my 
proper function and buſineſs, which I will regularly 
diſcharge, and never ceaſe to diſcharge to my [atelt 
breath; and I would adviſe you to do fo likewile, One 
would imagine it was a Chriſtian that was here ſpeak- 
ing, and not a Stoic philoſopher. 

Beſides this principal duty, which is the founds 
tion of religion, man has another, which is by his vit 


tues to repreſent and imitate the Deity, of whom tit 


] One day, as his maſter, who would break my leg? He reduc! 

was very paſſionate, gave him a vio- all Philoſophy to the two pte 
lent blow upon the leg, he coldly bid bearing and} forbearing. "Anz 
him take care, or he would break , 2: 
s , ; 9 ET;y®- | 
it. And the maſter repeating his [x] Ei yed» Andor tun, inlet 
blows in ſuch a manner as to break «= „„ >» - 192 
1 : , g, 27991 e. ei HUXIOG, TH Ty 1 
it indeed, Epictetus without any r 
emotion continued, Did I not tefl . % eee tb e Rt 


you, that if you went on thus, you O60» | 
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is the living and animated image. [] How little ſo- 
ever be examines himſelf, he may diſcern the preci- 
ous lines of it, and the impreſſion ſtampt upon his 
ſoul, which is in a manner the temple of God, and 
this ſhould lead him to make the dignity of his ſenti- 
ments correſpond with the dignity of his origin. From 
thence ariſe thole natural 1deas and primitive notions 
which we bear about us of good and evil, juſt and un- 
+ juſt, virtue and vice; [z] notions common to all man- 
kind, who without any agreement amongſt themſelves 
alike annex the idea of turpitude to vice, and glory to 
virtue; for there is no nation which does not love and 
elteem thoſe, who are of a mild, humane, obliging 
character; and which on the other hand does not de- 
ſpiſe and hate ſuch perſons as are of a cruel, ungrateful, 
haughty diſpoſition, who take a pleaſure in doing ill. 
Thence alſo ariſes the inward [a] teſtimony and lecret 
voice of conſcience, which makes the juſt enjoy peace 
in the midſt of the greateſt afflictions, and creates the 
wicked ſuch cruel torments in the very boſom of the 
greateſt joy and molt ſenſible pleaſures, and which 
preſcribes to both the rules they ought to follow, and 

the duties they ought to fulkil. 
[b] Theſe rules and laws are not arbitrary and de- 
pendent upon the fancies of men; they are imprinted 
in 


$3 Wi ſe ipſe norit, aliquid ſen- qui nihil commiſerunt, & pœnam 
a 


Met ſe habere divinum, ingenium- ſemper ante oculos vertari putent 


= _ > 
- <C — 
— — — — — — — — ů 


que in fe ſuum ſicut fimulacrum qui peccaverunt. Cic. pro Mil. n. 


aliquod dedicatum putabit: tanto- 
que mun / re deorum ſemper dignum 
aliquid & faciet & ſentiet. Cic. lib. 
i. de leg. n. 59. 

[Z] Communis intelligentia no- 
bis notas res eflicit, eaſque in animis 
voſtris inchoavit, ut honeſta in vir- 
tute ponantur, in vitiis turpia 
Que natio non comitatem, non be- 
mgnitatem, non gratum animum & 
bencficiii memorem diligit? Quæ 
ſuperbos, que maleficos, quæ cru- 
dcles, quæ ingratos non aſpernatur 
& odit ? Ibid. n. 32, 44. 

(a] Magna vis ett conſcientiæ in 
uwamque partem z ut neque timcant 


63. 

[] Hanc video ſapientiſſimorum 
hominum fuiſſe ſententium: Legem 
neque hominum ingeniis excogita— 
tam, neque ſcitum aliquod efle po- 
pulorum, fed æternum quiddam, 
quod univerfum mundum regeret 
imperandi prohibendique ſapientia. 
.. . Quz vis non modd ſenior eſt 
quim wtas populorum & civitatum, 
ſed æqualis illius cœlum atque ter- 
ras ruentis & regentis Dei. Neque 
enim eſſe mens divina fine ratione 
poteſt: nec ratio divina non haue 
vim in rectis praviſque ſancicndis 
habere . . . Quzmobrem lex vera 

R 4 atque 
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in the ſubſtance of the ſoul, by the Creator; they ex- 
iſted before all ages, and are of greater antiquity than 
the world, as they are an emanation of the Divine 
Wiſdom, which cannot think otherways of virtue and 
vice. They are the model and original of human 
Jaws, which in a manner ceaſe to be, as ſoon as they 
ſwerve from this primitive type of juſtice and truth, 


which all lawgivers ſhould propole to follow in all 


their inſtitutions. 8 

Theſe firſt notions of good and evil may be weak- 
ened and obſcured by a bad education, by the torreng 
of example, by the violence of Paſſions, and above 
all by the dangerous attractions of pleaſure, which 
ſpoils and corrupts our minds by falſe delights, which 
it lays before us, that we do not find in the practice 
of virtue. But there is conſtantly left within us an in- 
ward ſenſe of theſe primitive truths, and it is the bu- 
ſineſs of Philoſophy to rekindle theſe precious ſparks 
by its ſalutary inſtructions, to remove all errors from 
us, by giving us a nearer view of the firſt principles, 
to cure us of popular opinions and prejudices, to make 
us underſtand [c]that we are born for juſtice and vir- 
tue, to convince us by ſenſible and evident proofs, [4] 
that there is a Providence which guides and preſides 
over all, and which takes care not only of the world 


in general, but of every man in particular; that no- 


thing eſcapes its all-ſeeing eyes, and that God knows 
thoroughly all our actions, and ſees our molt ſecre: 
thoughts and intentions; for ſuch a conviction is very 


atque princeps, apta ad jubendum ac maderatores deos, eaque que 


& ad vitandum, ratio eſt recta ſum- 
mi Jovis. . Ergo eſt lex juſtorum 
mjuſtorumque diſtinctio, ad. illam 
antiquiſimam & rerum omnium 


| principem expreſia naturam, ad 


quam leges hominum diriguntur, 
que ſupplicio improbes atfciunt, 
& deſendunt, & tuentur boncs. 
Cie. lib. ii. de leg. n. 8, 13. 

(c] Nos ad juſlitiam ef.> natos, 
neque opinione, fed natura conſti- 
tutum eſſe jus. Lib. i. qe leg. n. 28. 
(] Dominos eile mmnium rerum 


gerantur, eorum geri judicio ac nu- 
mine. (Neque univerſo generi ho- 
minum ſolùm, ſed etiam fingulis2 
Dus immortalibus conſuli & provi- 
deri. Lib. ii. de nat. Deor. n. 64.) 
Eoſdem qualis quiſque ſit, quid agat, 
quid in ſe admittat, qua mente, 
qua pietate religionescolat, intueri; 
piorumque & impiorum habere 14+ 
tionem. His enim rebus imbute 
mentes, haud {ant abhorrebunt 2 
utili & à vera ſententia. Cic. liv. 


ii. de leg. n. 15. 
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proper to inſpire us with reſpect for the Deity, and love 


for virtue. | 
Though a man were alone upon earth, he would 


be always bound to obſerve the two forts of duties, 
which I have now ſpoken of, that 1s, he ought always 
to honour the Divinity, and pay a regard to himſelf, 
by living in a wiſe and regular manner; [e] but he is 
under other obligations with relation to the common 
ſociety whereof he is a member. God is the common 
father of a great family, and all men are his children, 
united by the bond of humanity, formed for one ano- 
ther, and conſequently obliged to promote the public 
good, and mutually aſſiſt each other by all good of- 
fces, Thus man ſhould not limit his views or his 
zeal to the particular place where he was born, [V] but 
look upon himſelf as a citizen of the whole world, 
hich in this ſenſe is but a ſingle city. 

ſg] It is true, this general ſociety, which at firſt 
tikes in the whole race of mankind, afterwards divides 
itſelf by degrees into other lets extenſive ſocieties, be- 
tut men of the ſame city and the ſame family, and 
from thence ariſe the different duties of civil ſociety 
| with regard to friends, allies, relations, parents, and 
country; but they have all their origin in the firſt 
principle we have laid down, which 1s, that man, ac- 
cording to the views and appointment of God, is born 
for man. 

This is a ſmall abridgment of the maxims of mo- 
rality, which Paganiſm ſupplies us with, and theſe 
principles, it muſt be owned, are great, Aolid, and 


civitas communis hominum exiſt;- 
manda. De leg. lib. i. n. 23. 

Socrates quidem, cum rogaretur 
Cnjatem ſe eſſe diceret, Mundanum 
inquit : totius enim mundi fe inco— 
lam & civem arbitrabatur. Lib. v. 
Tuſc. Queſt. n. 108. 

g Gradus plures ſunt ſocietati: 
hominum. . . Ab illa enim immenſa 
Tre mutatione oficiorrm. Cic. ſocictate generis humani, in exi- 
* de otfic. v. 2. gm onguftumque conciuditur, 

„ Vaiyerius hic mundus, ona Lib. i, de offic, n. 53. 
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evident; but they do not extend fo far as they ought, 
and as perfect as they appear, they leave us on the 
way, without ſhewing us either the motive that ſhould 
ſanctify our actions, or the end we ſhould propoſe t 
ourſelves in them. It is the holy Scripture alone, 
which gives us a clear and certain notion of man, by 
diſcovering to us the advantages of his firſt origin; 
his fall into ſin, and the fatal conſequences of that 
fall ; his reſtoration by a Redeemer ; his different dy. 
ties with regard to God, his neighbour and himſelf, 
the end he ought to have in view, and the means of 
conducting him to it; and a Chriſtian philoſopher 
will not fail to inſtruct his ſcholars in all theſe truths, 
But in my opinion, it is no ſmall advantage to point 
out to them in Paganiſm itſelf, the rules of ſuch re. 
fined morality, and the principles of ſo ſublime a cos. 
duct, which 1nvincibly prove, that virtue 1s not an 
empty name, as the libertines would perſuade them: 
ſelves, nor the duties of religion and of civil life mere 
human eſtabliſhments, politically invented to lay: 
reſtraint upon the multitude ; but that all theſe duties, 
all theſe obligations, and all theſe laws, are include 
in the very nature of man, and a neceſſary conſequence 
of God's deſigns towards him. 

It is for this reaſon I look upon it as a very uſetul 
cuſtom to make the youth, who ſtudy Philolophy, 
read from time to time ſelect paſſages out of the phi 
loſophical books of Tully, and eſpecially from tho: 
where he treats of offices and laws. 

Beſides this advantage, they will find there whert 
withal to improve the taſte of polite learning, wii 
they have acquired in the preceding claſſes; and! 
may alſo be of great uſe to maſters themſelves, 9 
teaching them to write Latin in a pure, near and cł. 
gant manner, proper for the treating philoſophic 
ſubjects, which is a matter of no ſmall conſequence!» 
their profeſſion, 
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ARTICLE THE-SECOND. 


PaiLoSOPHY may very much contribute to the Prx- 
FECTION of REASON, 


U 'ON all the natural gifts which man has re- 

ceived from God, reaſon is the moſt excel- 
lent; that which diſtinguiſhes him from other ani- 
mals, and which diſplays in him the brighteſt lines of 
his reſemblance to God. By reaſon he has the idea 
of what is beautiful, great, juſt, and true; he decides 
and judges concerning the properties of every thing ; 
he compares ſeveral objects together, deduces conſe- 
quences from principles, makes uſe of one truth to 
come at another; and laſtly, by reaſon he gives or- 
der and connexion to his notions and reaſonings, which 
diffuſe a light and grace through them, which render 
them far more intelligible, and diſcover more fully 
their whole force and truth. The importance of a 
ſcience, which aids and aſſiſts the mind in all theſe 
operations, is eaſily conceived. 

We find excellent reflections upon this ſubject, in 
the firſt diſcourſe prefixed to the art of thinking. I 
ſhall make uſe of them here, as knowing nothing 
more proper to give youth a juſt eſteem and taſte for 
Philoſophy, or more capable of explaining to them all 
the advantages, and even neceſſities of it. 

There is nothing, ſays the author of this logic, 
more valuable than good ſenſe, and rectitude of mind 
in diſcerning truth and falſhood. All the other quali- 
ties of the mind are limited in their uſe, but exactneſs 
of reaſon is univerſally uſeful, in all parts and in all 
the employments of life. It is not only difficult in the 
ſciences to diſtinguiſh truth from error, but alſo in moſt 
of the ſubjects that men ſpeak of, and the affairs of 


which they treat. There are almoſt univerſally dif- 


Ln homine optimum quid eſt? bonum eſt; cætera illi cum anima- 
ratio, Hac antecedit animaiia. libus ſatiſque communia. Senec. 
Ratio perſecta, proprium hominis epiſt. 76, 
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ferent paths, ſome true and others falſe, and it is the 
buſineſs of reaſon to make the choice. Thoſe who 
chuſe well have a right underſtanding, and thoſe who 
chuſe amiſs have a wrong one; and this is the firſt and 
moſt important difference that we can make betwixt 
the qualities of the human mind. | 

Thus our principal application ſhould be to form 
the judgment, and render it as exact as may be; and it 
is to this end the greateſt part of our ſtudy ſhould be 
directed. We make uſe of reaſon as an inſtrument 
to acquire the ſciences; and, on the other hand, we 
ſhould make uſe of the ſciences as an inſtrument to 
bring our reaſon to perfection; a right mind being 
far more conſiderable than all the branches of ſpecu- 
lative knowledge we are capable of obtaining, by 
means of the molt true and ſolid ſciences. Men are 
not born to ſpend their time in meaſuring of lines, in 
examining the proportion of angles, or conſidering 
the different motions of matter. Their underſtanding 
is too great, their life too ſhort, their time too precious 
to be employed upon ſuch trivial objects. But they 
are obliged to be juſt, equitable and judicious in all 
their diſcourſe, in all their actions, and in all the af. 
fairs they undertake, and for this they ſhould princi- 
pally exerciſe and form themſelves. 

This care and ſtudy is ſo much the more neceſſary, 
as it 1s ſurpriſing how ſeldom we meet with this exact: 
neſs of judgment. We ſcarce meet with any but wrong 
minds, that have very little diſcernment of truth, take 
all things by a falſe bias, that pay themſelves with 
very bad reaſons, and would put them off upon others 
as current, ſuffer themſelves to be carried away by the 
ſlighteſt appearances, and are always in exceſs ; who 
boldly decide concerning matters they are ignorant of 
and do not underſtand, and who adhere to their own 
opinions with ſuch inflexible obſtinacy, that they wil 
hearken to no body that can undeceive them. ; 

This ill turn of the mind is not only the cauſe ot 
errors in the ſciences, but alſo of moſt part of the 
faults which are committed in civil life; umuſt _ 
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rels, ſuits of law ill grounded, raſh advice, and ill con- 
certed enterpriſes. There are few of theſe which 
have not their ſource in ſome error and ſome fault of 
judgment. So that there is no defect which we are 
more nearly concerned to correct. 

A great part of the falſe judgments of mankind are 
cauſed by precipitation of mind, and through want of 
attention; ſo that a raſh judgment is paſſed upon 
what we know but confuſedly and obſcurely. The 
ſmall regard which men have for truth, makes them 
often careleſs about diſtinguiſhing what is true from 
what is falſe. They ſuffer all ſorts of diſcourſe and 
maxims to enter into their minds, chule rather to take 
them for true than to examine them. If they do not 
underſtand them, they are willing to believe that others 
do; and thus they burden tneir memory with abun- 
dance of falſe and obſcure things not underſtood, and 
reaſon upon thoſe principles, almoſt without conſider- 
ing what they ſay or what they think. Vanity and 
preſumption very much contribute to this fault. They 
think it a ſhame to doubt and be 1gnorant, and chuſe 
rather to talk and decide at random, than to own that 
they are not ſufficiently informed 1n the points in de- 
bate, to paſs a judgment upon them. We all abound 
in ignorance and error, and yet there is no difficulty 
lo great as to prevail upon any one to own himſelf 
miſtaken, though the acknowledgment be ſo juſt and 
agreeable to our natural condition. 

There are others, on the contrary, who, having 
underſtanding enough to know that many things are 
obſcure and uncertain, and being willing to ſhew, by 
another kind of vanity, that they are not carried away 
by popular credulity, place their glory in maintaining 
that there is nothing certain. Thus they get rid of 

the trouble of examining them, and upon this bad 
principle call in queſtion the moſt received truths and 
religion itſelf, This is the ſource of Pyrrhoniſm, 
which is another extravagance of human underſtand- 
ing, and though it ſeems oppoſite to the raſhneſs of 
toſe who give credit to every thing, and decide upon 
every 
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every thing, yet it proceeds notwithſtanding from the 
ſame ſource, which is the want of attention. For as 
the one will not give themſelves the trouble to find 
out error, ſo the others will not take the pains to dif. 
cover truth, with the care that is neceſſary to diſcern 
the evidence of it. The leaſt glimmering of light is 
ſufficient for the one to make them believe extraya- 
gant falſhoods, and ſuffices to the other to make 
them doubt of the moſt certain facts. But both in 
the one and the other theſe very different effects ariſe 
from the ſame want of application, 

Right reaſon places all things in the rank that pro- 
perly belongs to them; it doubts concerning ſuch as 
are doubtful, rejects ſuch as are falſe, and ſincerely 
acknowledges ſuch as are evident. 

To theſe reflections extracted from the art of think- 
ing, I ſhall add one from M. L'Abbe Fleury. 

All the world, ſays he, in his treatiſe of ſtudy, ſee 
the uſefulneſs of reaſoning juſtly ; I mean not only in 
the ſciences, but in buſineſs, and the whole conduct of 
life. But many perhaps do not ſee the neceſſity of 
recurring to the firſt principles, becauſe in reality there 
are few who doit. The moſt part of mankind reaſon 
only in a narrow compaſs, from one principle, which 
the authority of others, or their own paſſion, has im- 
printed 1n their minds, to the neceſſary means for ac- 
quiring what they deſire. 1 muſt firſt grow rich, then 
I will engage in ſuch an employment, I will take ſuch 
a ſtep, I will ſuffer this and that, and fo of the reſt. 
But what ſhall I do with my ſubſtance when J have 
got it, or is it an advantage to me to be rich? theſe 
are points which are not enquired into. 

The man of real learning, the true philoſopher, goes 
much farther, and begins a great deal higher. He 
neither ſtops at the authority of others, nor his own 
prejudices. He till proceeds, till he has found out 
a principle of natural light, and ſo clear a truth, that 
he can no longer call it in queſtion. But then, when 
he has once diſcovered it, he boldly deduces all the 
conlequences that flow from it, and never ſwerves 
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kom them; and thence it follows that he is ſtedfaſt in 
his doctrine and conduct, inflexible in his reſolutions, 

atient in the execution, even in his temper, and con- 
tant in virtue. 

It is plain enough of what importance it is to for- 
fy, with early impreſſions, the minds of youth, by 
ſuch principles, againſt the falſe judgments and falſe 
reaſonings which occur ſo commonly in the diſcourſe 
and conduct of mankind ; and this is the effect of Phi- 


oſophy, whoſe principal end, as I have already ob- 


ſerved, is to give perfection to reaſon. 
am very ſenſible that reaſon is a natural gift, that 
it proceeds not from art, and cannot be the pure ef- 
fect of labour; but art and labour may improve it, 
direct it, and carry it to perfection. We now find in 
performances of wit, in diſcourſes from the pulpit and 
at the bar, in treatiſes relating to ſcience, an order, 
exactneſs, proportion and ſolidity, which were not 
formerly ſo common. Several are of opinion, and 
upon good grounds, that we owe this manner of think- 
ing and writing to the extraordinary progreſs which has 
been made for an age paſt in the ſtudy of Philoſophy. 
When I ſay that Philoſophy is very uſeful towards 
bringing reaſon to perfection, I would not be under- 
ſtood to ſpeak only of the rules which logic in parti- 
cular lays down upon this ſubject. They are very uſe- 
ful in themſelves, not only as they ſerve to diſcover 
the defect of certain perplexed arguments, but as they 
fiſt us in tracing the ſource of molt part of the errors 
which creep into our thoughts and reaſonings. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the rules of rhetoric. It cannot 
be denied but that they are a very great help to elo- 
quence z but it is principally in the application made 
of them to the diſcourſes of the ancients and moderns, 
whoſe beauties and faults are explained to youth, by 
the conformity or oppoſition they bear to theſe precepts. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the rules of logic. 
Their principal uſefulneſs conſiſts in the application of 
tem to the teveral queſtions we examine, and the rea- 
lonings we make upon any ſubject whatſoever, 
As 
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As the minds of youth, when they enter upon Ph. 
loſophy, are generally not much formed, they are fr 
put upon ſuch matters as are eaſy, intelligible, ang 
within the reach of their capacity. The manner of 
reaſoning by ſyllogiſms, which appears to ſome per- 
ſons long and tedious, is abſolutely neceſſary, eſpe. 
cially in the beginning, and the pupils will remain 
dumb, and in a manner ſtupid, if they were put upon 
talking otherways. g 

They ſhould be made to obſerve, in what manner 
ſometimes the omiſſion of a word, the change of 2 
term, a double meaning, an equivocal expreſſion, ren- 
der an argument faulty. Ps 

They are taught to keep cloſe to'their principles, 
to reduce every _ to them, never to depart from 
them, and to give a ſolution of the difficulties that are 
urged againſt them. 5b 

By this daily exerciſe, and continual application 
rules, their mind is enlarged and improved by de- 
grees, daily unfolds itſelf more and more, 1s accul- 
tomed to diſcover where the falſhood lies, acquires a 
facility of expreſſion, and becomes capable of diſcul- 
ſing the moſt difficult and abſtruſe queſtions. I have 
been aſtoniſhed, when I aſſiſted at the exerciſes of Phi- 
loſophy, to ſee the ſenſible change made in the ſcho- 
lars every quarter; their reaſon was ſo much improved, 
that by the end of the courſe, they could not be known 
for the ſame perſons. This is the common effect in 
the claſſes of Philoſophy, when the ſcholars want nei 
ther capacity nor application; and the great advantages 
they derive from this ſtudy are not to be expreſſed. 

The ſudden change from the ſtudy of polite learn. 
ing to Philoſophy, that is from an agreeable country, 
where all is gay and ſmiling, and covered over wit 
flowers, to a region uſually dry, thorny, and cragg), 
gives ſometimes a ſhock to youth; and it is for this 
reaſon, as I have already inſinuated, that I could wilh 
that the Latinity of their ſheets was as pure and elegant 
as that of the philoſophical works of Tully. But ths 


very inconvenience ſhews how neceſſary the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy 
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Philoſophy is. Nothing is more contrary to the ſoli- 
diry of the mind, as well as the health of the body, 
than perpetual pleaſures. By this means both the one 
and the other contract a weakneſs and effeminacy, 
which makes them incapable of taking pains. To 
have nothing but what is pleaſing and agreeable in 
view, is like living conſtantly upon milk, and being 
always in the ſtate of infancy. 

Truth may preſent itſelf to us under two faces. 
demetimes it ſhews itſelf under all the pomp and 
ſplendor of eloquence, and has a juſt claim to all its 


ornaments, which are proper attendants upon it. It 


likeways often appears in a plain dreſs, under a very 
mean outſide, without any guard or attendance ; and 
this laſt appearance ſuits beſt with its natural character. 
ln the firſt caſe, a good judgment conſiſts in ſeparating 
truth from the ornaments which ſurround it, and may 
be common to it and falſhood ; and in the ſecond, in 
not being offended at the meanneſs of its outſide ſhow, 
which is even ſometimes diſagreeable, but to view it 
thoroughly in itſelf, and to place all the value upon 
t which it deſerves, . 

Maſters do youth this double ſervice. Thoſe who 
teach them polite learning and eloquence, inure them 
by times, and from their admiſſion into the firſt claſs, 
to weigh reaſons more than words, principally to diſ- 
cern truth, to ſtrip the arguments of all the ornaments 
which they borrow from eloquence, in order to be 
more ſenſible of their force or weakneſs, and not to 
ſuffer themſelves to be carried away by a deluſive glow 
of words and figures, which are often void of tenſe 
and matter. The philoſophers, on their ſide, chiefly 
endeavour to make their diſciples attentive to truth, 
conſidered in itſelf, to lay down certain rules to guide 
them in diſcerning it, to accuſtom them to a great juſt- 
rels and exactneſs in all their reaſonings, and to inſpire 
them, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, with a cer- 
tain taſte and notion of truth, which may direct them 
to diſcover it wherever it is to be found, and at the 
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ſame time enable them to reject what has no more 
than an outward appearance of it. 

Another inconvenience, alſo very prejudicial to 
mankind, not only in the ſtudy of the ſciences, bur 
alſo in the ordinary conduct and different employment 
of life, is the not being able to give a juſt attention to 
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ſuch matters as are perplexed and difficult, or to pur. lt is 
ſue the chain of an argument which is ſomewhat lo ſtudy 1 
and intricate; or, laſtly, to apply to ſuch ſubjects as and pe 
are ſubtle, abſtracted and independent of their ſenſes, to mall 
This inconvenience is remedied by Philoſophy in a aud pe! 
wonderful manner, eſpecially by the ſtudy of meta. died in 
phyſics and mathematics, where the objects being but the 
purely ſpiritual, raiſe the foul above the conſideration city. B. 
of matter, and free it from the ſlavery wherein the rad, 
ſenſes ſtrive to retain it. ſome ph 

The author of the art of thinking has not failed to F. Male 
obſerve the two inconveniencies I am ſpeaking of, et Velc: 
ſhew how advantageous it is to be habituated early to d alter 
the underſtanding of difficult truths. The paſſage i explainec 
too beautiful not to be inſerted here at full length. tracts anc 

There are, ſays he, ſome ſtomachs which can only Ns wit! 
digeſt light and delicate food, and there are ſome Miſ'arly th 
minds which can only apply themfelves to compre- bes, gi 
bend eafy truths, and ſuch as are clothed with the or- ended, 
naments of eloquence. ' Both the one and the other is N broug] 
a vicious delicacy, or indeed a real weakneſs. The em. 1 
mind ſhould be rendered capable of diſcovering truth, found 
when hid and concealed, and to reſpect it under what- t or at 
ever form it appears. If we do not get over that di- Ned upc 
ouſt, which it is eaſy for all the world to conceive This m. 
againſt ſuch points as ſeem ſomewhat ſubtle and ſcho- e boys o 


laſtic, we inſenſibly ſtraiten the mind, and render It much are 
incapable of comprehending what is not to be known ls will e 
but by a chain of ſeveral. propoſitions. And thus, ME" inatior 
when a truth depends on three or four principles, er at th 
which it is nzceflary to take a view of all at once, we Hof th 
are diſguſted and confuted, and thereby deprived ot al then 
the knowledge of ſeveral uſeful circumſtances, which Untricat 


is a very conſiderable delect. The capacity of the mind ite reſt t 
i 
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wy i; extended and enlarged by uſe, and to this end the 
to mathematics, and all knotty and abſtracted queſtions 
"ut in general principally conduce z for they give a cer- 
nts tain enlargement to the mind, and exerciſe it in a ſtricter 
to WM zpplication, and cloſer attention to the points it knows. 
* [t is almoſt incredible how ſerviceable this ſort of 
ng ſtudy is towards g1ving youth a ſtrength, exactneſs, 
2 and penetration of mind, which by degrees lead them 
ſes, to maſter themſelves, and unravel the moſt abſtracted 
n 4 and perplexed queſtions. I have ſeen a cuſtom prac- 

tied in college, always attended with good ſucceſs 


ing but then this was amongſt ſcholars of the beſt capa- 
| city, Beſides the ſheets of their claſs, they were made 
to read, either in public or in private, certain parts of 


* ſome philoſophical diſcourſes, ſuch as the ſix books of 
dF. Malebranche's enquiry after truth, the meditations 
„ to f Deſcartes, or his principles of natural Philoſophy ; 
ly to and after cheſe treatiſes had been read with them, and 
ge i explained to them, they were put upon making ex- 
C tracts and ſummaries, each in their own way, but al- 
only s with a certain order and method, by firſt giving 
ſome early the ſtate of the queſtion, laying down the prin- 
pre ples, giving the different proofs on which they are 
e or- ended, exactly reciting all the difficulties that may 
ver is e brought againſt them, and giving the ſolution of 
The em. The maſter then reviſed theſe extracts, and if 
ruth, e found any paſſage which required either retrench- 
what ent or addition, to be enlarged or abridged, he ob- 
t dif. Ned upon it, and gave his reaſons for correcting it. 
ceive This method is certainly very capable of teaching 
ſcho- e boys order, exactneſs, and penetration; qualities 
Jer it ich are very neceſſary in every employment of life. 
nown is will enable them to ſupport a long and laborious 
thus, I mination of any point, without being diſguſted, 
ples ner at the obſcurity of the queſtions, or the multi- 
e, we Ney of the matters they are to diſcuſs; and this will 
ed of Nn them how to fix upon the deciſive point in the 
which t intricate matter, never to loſe ſight of it, to refer 


mind I be reſt co it, and ſer the proofs of it in ſo ſtrong a 
i 8 2 light, 
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light, and in ſuch order, as may fully ſhew the ſores 
ot them. 
Without ſpeaking of a great variety of rare and cy. 
rious knowledge, taught by Philoſophy, can we think II 
two years employed in acquiring the talents I have uf 
been ſpeaking ot, (and I have known many ſcholar 


attain this advantage in that time) loſt or miſpent? It ſer 
Can any wile or reaſonable parents ever repent of hay. 
ing their children inſtructed in this manner? And f J C 
through a blind and inconſiderate haſte, which grows * 
but too common, they abridge the time deſigned for muſt | 
Philoſophy, have they not cauſe to blame themſcha © '® 
for cutting off the part of their ſtudies, (I dare ventur It is 
to ſay it, and ny known taſte for a different kind d dre, v 
learning cannot render me ſuſpected) which is thei | poll 
moſt important, the moſt neceſſary, and moſt bent. © inf 
cial to boys, and of which the Joſs can be the E er ct 
concealed, and 1s the moſt irreparable. are ſo 0 
I conclude, from what I have ſaid, that ſuch pz taking 
rents as really love their children, ought to make then world, 
pals through an entire courſe of Philoſophy ; to pr looks w 
cure them, during that time, all the aſſiſtances necel Sun 
ſary for their progreſs and improvement in this ſtudy; parts de 
to engage them from time to-time, to make repetitior molt pa 
in their preſence, over which their malters muſt pre to hear, 
ſtde : and eſpecially to declare to them, upon til One « 
firſt entrance on this courſe, it is their intention t to 
they thall keep publicly all the acts which are uluz!y hom th 
kept in Philoſophy. This expence is not great up and in 
the footing matters now ſtand in the univerſity, and ſtupidity 
cannot be reduced to too great a ſimplicity. But tt the effec 
it were more conſiderable, it is of 10 great 1mportanc curioſity 
to their children, and makes ſo great a difference! Kere by 
their ſtudy, by the indiſpenſible obligation it lays Induce u 
on them to apply themſclves ſeriouſly to it, that tlc of it, 
certainly ought not to jpare it. It pre 
ture, whe 
and beau 
in the wh 
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ARTICLES ML and FF. 


PniLoSOPHY adorns the mind with an INFINITY 
curious KNOWLEDGE, 


It ſerves alſo to inſpire a great reſpect for RELIGION, 


[ JOIN here theſe two objects together, becauſe 
in reality they are naturally united, and the one 
muſt lead to the other, as will be ſeen by what I have 
to ſay upon this ſubject, 

t is turpriſing that man, placed in the midſt of na- 
ture, which preſents him with the greateſt ſpectacle it 
1s poſſible to imagine, and ſurrounded on all ſides with 
an infinity of wonders made for him, ſhould ſcarce 
ever think either of confidering theſe wonders which 
are ſo deſerving of his attention and curioſity, or of 
taking a view of himfeif. He lives in the midſt of a 
world, of which he is the ſovereign, as a ſtranger, who 
boks with indifference upon all that paſſes in it, and 
25 if it were not his concern. The univerſe, in all its 
parts declares and points out its author, but for the 
moſt part to the deaf and blind, who have neither ears 
to hear, nor eyes to ſee. 

One of the greateſt ſervices that Philoſophy can do 
vs, is to awaken us from this drowſineſs, and rouze us 
from this lethargy, which is a diſhonour to humanity, 
and in a manner reduces us below the beaſts, whoſe 
ſtupidity is the conſequence of their nature, and not 
the effect of neglect or indifference. It awakens our 
eurioſity, it excites our attention, and leads us, as it 
vere by the hand, through all the parts of nature, to 
Induce us to ſtudy, and ſcarcli out the wonderful works 
of it. 

t preſents the univerſe to our eyes as a large pic- 
ure, whereof every part has its uſe, every line its grace 
and beauty, but is molt wonderful when conſidered 
i the whole together. By laying before vs fo beau- 
yl a ſpectacle, it teaches to obterve the order, ſy m- 

| 8 3 metry 
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metry and proportion, that reigns throughout the 
whole; and with what equality this order, both of the 
whole and of every part, is preſerved and maintained, 
and thereby leads us to the inviſible hand and wiſdom 
by which the whole is diſpoſed, 

Philoſophy, by thus carrying man from wonderty 
wonder, and conducting him, in a manner, through 
the whole world, does not ſuffer him to remain 3 
ſtranger to himſelf, or to be ignorant of his own pro- 
py being, in which God has been pleaſed to dray 

is own image in a far more ſenſible and perfect man- 
ner than in the reſt of the creation. 

It is plain, that I am here principally ſpeaking af 
that branch of Philoſophy which is called Phy/ics, as 
it is employed in the conlideration of nature. I ſhall 
examine it under two views, the one of which I ſhall 
call the phyſics of the learned, and the other the phy- 
ſics of children. This laſt takes in only the object; 
themſelves, as they make an impreſſion upon the 
ſenſes ; whereas the former enters upon a thorough 
examination of nature, and endeavours to find out its 
cauſes. 


The Pnys1cs of the LEARN ED. 


The conſideration of the world, and the different 
arts of which it is compoled, has always been the ſtu- 
dy of philoſophers, and nothing is certainly more wor- 
thy of our attention. It is not poſſible to ſee the hex 
vens and ſtars continually rolling over our heads, with- 
out being tempted to ſtudy their motion, and obſerve 
their order and regularity. Three principal ſyſtems 
have divided the philoſophers, of which I ſhall here 
give an abridgment. 


The SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 


The firſt ſyſtem is Ptolemy's, under which I ſhall 
take in what his followers have added. This philo- 
ſopher lived in the ſecond century, under the emperors 
Adrian and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, about tht 
year of Chriit 138. 
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He placed the earth in the center of the univerſe. 
According to him the moon was nearer the earth than 
all the other planets. Above the moon were Mercury, 


Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and above 


all theſe planets was the firmament, in which he ſup. 

oſed all the ſtars were fixed as in an arched roof, 
that was concentrical to the earth, In conſequence 
hereof, he ſuppoſed that the ſun, with all the pla- 
nets and the fixed ſtars, were carried every twenty: four 
hours from eaſt to weſt, round the earth, by an hea- 
ven, which he placed above the firmament, and which 
having this motion, communicated it to all the infe- 
rior heavens, and conſequently to the planets, which 
adhered to them. 

Belides this motion, which was common to all the 
heavenly bodies, he attributed a particular movement 
to the ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars, from welt to eaſt, 
but in ſuch manner that every one of theſe bodies was 
to make its revoluticn round the carth at different 
times. Thus the ſun took up a year in making his re- 
volution from welt to caſt, Saturn thirty years, &c. 

Copernicus was born about the end of the fifteenth 
tentury, and judging that the appearances of the hea- 
vens could not well be explained upon Ptolemy's hy- 
potheſis, he invented another; and after he had ſpent 
above thirty years about it, he at laſt communicated 
it to the public, being much preſſed to it by the re- 
proaches and ſolicitations of his friends. This hypo- 
theſis was not entirely unknown to the ancients, and 
in ſore parts of it ſtands thus. 

The tun lies in the center of the circles, which 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn deſcribe 
by their proper motion from welt to eaſt. The earth, 
according to him, has a like motion with that of the 
planets, which are ſituated thus. He places above the 
ſun, but at different diſtances, Mercury, Venus, the 


_ earth, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and the fixed ſtars 


beyond all theſe planets, which are at fo conſiderable 
adiſtance from the earth, that thirty millions of leagues 


are an inconſiderable length in compariſon, 
S 4 Inſtead 
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Inſtead of faying with Prolemy, that all the hea. 
vers, and conſequently all the heavenly bodies, turn 
round the earth in twenty-four hours from ealt to weſt, 
he ſuppoſes that the earth turns round its own axis in 
twenty-four hours, and that in conſequence of this mo- 
tion, all the heavenly bodies muſt ſcem to turn round 
the earth in twenty-tour hours from eaſt to welt. In 

ike manner, to explain the apparent annual motion 
of the ſun from welt to eaſt, he ſuppoſes that the 
earth moves every year from welt to eaſt round the ſun, 

He ſuppoſes alio that the moon moves round the 
earth in twenty-ſeven days and a halt whilft the earth 
is moving round the ſun. 

As to the other planets he ſuppoſes that they more 
round the ſun in a greater or leſs time, in proportion 
as they are more or leſs diſtant from it. 

Moons or ſatellites have been diſcovered round Ju- 
piter and Saturn, which move about thoſe planets, 
whilſt they are carried round the ſun in the ſame man- 
ner as the moon moves round the earth. 

The third ſyſtem is that of Tycho Brahe a philoſo- 
pher, born avout the middle of the ſixteenth century, 
This ſyſtem, which properly ſpeaking is but a mixture 
of the other two, did not mect with many followers, 
nor do think it neceſſary to give an account of it here, 
That of Copernicus prevails moſt at preſent, and is 
founded on principles which make it very probable. 

Thele ſyſtems are but bare conjectures, as it has not 
pleaſed God, who alone 1s thoroughly acquainted with 
his own work, to diſcover to us in expreſs terms the 
order and diſpoſition of it; and it is for this reaſon 
that the ſcripture ſays, that he has fer the world for 
man to diſpute about; [g] Mundum tradidit diſpula- 
tion; corum. But this ſtudy, though it is not certain and 
evident in itſelf, does, notwithſtanding, extremely ſa- 
tisfy the mind, by laying a ſyſtem before it, which ex- 
plains all the effects of nature in a ſenſible and ra- 
tional manner, and at the ſame time gives us a clear 


[g] Ecel. iii. 11. : 
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and diſtin& idea of the infinite greatneſs, power, and 
wiſdom of God. 
|, By means of teleſcopes, the modern aſtronomers 
in have made ſuch diſcoveries in the heavens, as, though 
10- very certain, will always appear chimerical to the ge- 
nd nerality of mankind. 
In According to theſe aſtronomers, Saturn is four 
'on thouſand times bigger than the earth, Jupiter eight 
the thouſand times, and the ſun a million of times bigger. 
un. The diſtance of the earth and planets from the ſun 
the i no leſs incredible. A cannon- ball, in going from 
th the earth to the ſun, if it always kept its firſt degree 
of velocity, would take up twenty - five years before it 
ore got thither, and, if diſcharged from Saturn, would 
ion not arrive there in leſs than two hundred and fifty 
| years. Now, a cannon- ball flies ſix hundred feet in 
Ju- the ſecond of a minute; ſuppoſing then that it ſhould 
ets, conſtantly preſerve the ſame velocity with which it 
lan- paſſed the firſt ſix hundred feet after its coming out of 
the cannon, it would move one hundred and eighty 
oſo- leagues in one hour, and conſequently in paſſing | 49-4 
ury. the earth to the ſun, it would move thirty-nine mil- 
ture lions, four hundred and twenty thouſand leagues, 
ers, which, upon this ſuppoſition, is the earth's diſtance 
ere. from the ſun; and the diſtance of Saturn from the 
dis lun is to be computed in proportion. 
le, The bigneſs of the fixed ſtars, and their diſtance 
; not from the ſun are ſtill more inconceivable. | 
with Every one of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, and there is 
the reaſon to believe of no leſs bigneſs than that which 
aſon enlightens us. Thoſe ſtars, which are neareſt to us, 
| for are notwithſtanding fo far removed from the ſun, that 
2 a cannon- ball, moved with the velocity we have men- 
and uoned, would take up above ſix hundred thouſand 
y fa- years to paſs over the ſpace which lies betwixt thoſe 
ex- ltars and the ſun. 
J ra- What is a man, a city, a kingdom, or the earth it- 
clear ſelf in its whole extent, in compariſon of theſe vaſt 
bodies, whoſe immenſe magnitude ſurpaſſes all ima- 
anch gination, but an imperceptible point? What is then 
the 
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te whole world itſelf in compariſon of him who cre- 
ated it by a ſingle word, [Y] He ſpake and they were {a0 
made? Have not the prophets reaſon to tell us, that the 
all the nations are in the ſight of God, but as a drop chi 
of water, and the earth which they inhabit as a grain 
of duſt ? That the whole univerſe in compariſon of 
him is but as a point ? and that his power and wiſdom 
conduct and direct all the motions of it with the ſame 
eaſe as a hand ſuſtains a light weight which it plays 
with, rather than is burdened. Phyſics may very 
much contribute to confirm us in theſe noble ideas of 
the ſupreme Being. 

We are inſtructed ſtill more, if poſſible, to admire 
his greatneſs by the ſmalleſt inſect. Though micro. 
ſcopes were but the invention of the laſt age, they 
have been carried to ſo high a point of perfection, a 
to diſcover to us animals ſo exceedingly minute, that 
ſeveral thouſands of them would not equal a grain of 
ſand in bigneſs; and though ſo extremely ſmall, there 
are ſome of them, which contain others, that are na 
ſooner born, than they ſwim with a ſurpriſing agllity 
and ſwiftneſs. 

The mind is loſt in the diviſibility of matter. The 
moſt common opinion is, that how far ſoever matter 
may be divided, or into how ſmall parts ſoever it be 
reduced, the particles of it may ſtill be divided ix ix. 
finium, We find diviſions 1n art and nature which go 
infinitely farther than can be imagined. Rohault al- 
ſures us, that a cube of gold of five lines and one ſe- 
venth of an inch, is divided by the workman into fix 
hundred and fifty-one thouſand five* hundred and 
ninety parts, equal to the baſe. We know by the ob- 
ſervation of naturaliſts, that a cubic inch of matter 
contains a million of viſible particles, that a cubic inch 
of water, rarefied in an æolipile, produces above thir- 
teen thouſand three hundred millions of particles, and 
that more than thirteen thouſand particles of water 
may be fixed upon the point of a needle, 


L] Ig. xl. 12, 13, 17. 
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L cannot avoid tranſcribing here an admirable paſ- 
ſage from the thoughts of M. Paſcal, which relates to 
che matter I am treating of. It is the twenty-ſecond 
chapter, intitled, tbe general knowledge of man. 

The firſt thing which offers itſelf to man when he 
looks upon himſelf, 1s his body, that is, a certain por- 
tion of matter peculiar to him; bur to comprehend 
what it is, he ought to compare it with all that is 
above him and below him, before he can come to the 
knowledge of its juſt bounds. 

Let him not therefore ſtop at barely conſidering the 
objects that ſurround him, let him contemplate: all 
nature in its full majeſty, let him view that ſhining lu- 
minary, which 1s placed as an eternal lamp to give 
light to the world; let the earth appear to him as a 
point in compariſon of the vaſt circumference which 
that heavenly body deſcribes, and let him ſtand aſto- 
niſhed that this vaſt circumference itſelf is but a very 
{mall point in compariſon of that, which the ſtars make 
that move in the firmament; and if our views ſtop 
there let the imagination paſs further. It will ſooner 
ceaſe to conceive, than nature to furniſh matter for 
conception. All that we ſee in the world is but an 
imperceptible circumſtance in the ample boſom of na- 
ture. No idea can come up to the extent of its ſpaces. 
We may enlarge our conceptions as much as we 
pleaſe, we ſhall bring forth nothing but atoms in com- 
pariſon with the reality of things. It is an infinite 
iphere, whoſe center lies in every part, and the cir- 
cumference no where ; and laſtly, it is one of the 
greateſt ſenſible characters of God's omniporence, that 
our imagination is loſt in this thought. 

Let man then return to himſelf, and conſider what 
he is in compariſon with what univerſally exiſts. Let 
him take a view of himſelf, as having ſtrayed into 
this out-of-the-way diſtrict of nature, and from the 

judgment he will form of this ſmall dungeon, wherein 
he dwells, that is this viſible world, let him learn to 
{et a juſt value upon the earth, upon kingdoms, ci- 
bes, and himſelf. 
What 
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What then is man with reſpect to infinity? Who 


is able to comprehend it? But to preſent him with ; 4 
another kind of prodigy, as ſurpriſing as the former, wi 
let him enquire into the ſmalleſt things he knows, that th; 

a fly for inſtance, ſhould have parts in its little body 
incomparably more little, legs with joints, veins in no 
thoſe legs, blood in thoſe- veins, humours in that ga 
blood, drops in thoſe humours, and vapours in thoſe ev 
drops; and ſtill proceeding in his diviſions, let him tre 
exhauſt the whole force of his conceptions, and let thi 
the laſt object he can think of be the ſubject of our fin 
preſent diſcourſe. He will judge perhaps that this i; the 
the ſmalleſt portion of nature; but within this I will his 
ſhew him a new abyſs, I will deſcribe to him not only do 
the viſible univerſe, but farther, all that he is capa- thi 
ble of conceiving of the immenſity of nature, within git 
the circumference of this imperceptible atom [7]. no 
Let him take a view of the infinite number of fol 
| worlds, whereof every one has its firmament, its pla. the 
1 nets, its earth, in the ſame proportion as our viſible car 
w world. In this earth, let him conſider the animals, and | 
0 laſtly the mites, in which he will find again all that he ſhe 
1 diſcovered in the firſt; the ſame thing being (till con- ma 
| ſtantly repeated in the reſt without end or repoſe. Let is | 
'v him loſe himſelf in theſe wonders, which are as ſur- | 
| priſing by their minuteneſs, as others by their magni- tur 
| rude. For who can avoid ſtanding in admiration, air 
if that our body, which but a while ago was not to be | 
| erceived in the world, but was itſelf imperceptible an 
Wl in the boſom of the whole, ſhould now be a coloſſus, the 
* a world, or rather an univerſe, in compariſon of the un. 
| 1 laſt degree of ſmallneſs, to which we cannot attain? nel 
1 Let him conſider himſelf in this manner, and he the 
I will be affrighred without doubt to ſee himſelf in a for 
11 manner ſuſpended in the maſs which nature has given £41 
it | him, between the two extremes of infinity and no- the 
118 thing, from which he is equally removed. He will yer 
9 li] M. Paſcal means, that in this bearing the ſame proportions toone run 
9 | ſmall part, which one would ima- another, as the parts of the vilibſe cal 


gine was the leaſt that could be, world would do to each other, 
other parts may ſtill be conceived, 


tremble 


tremble at the view of theſe wonders, and in my opi- 
nion his curioſity being changed into admiration, he 
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will be rather diſpoſed to contemplate them in ſilence, 
than ſeek after them with preſumption. 

For in ſhort, what is man conſidered in nature? a 
nothing in regard to infinity, and every thing in re- 
gard to nothing; a medium between nothing and 


every thing. He is alike removed from the two ex- 


tremes, and his being 1s no leſs diſtant from the no- 
thing, from whence he was taken, than from the in- 
finity in which he 1s loſt. His underſtanding holds 
the ſame rank in the order of intelligible beings, as 
his body in the extent of nature, and all that it can 
do is to perceive ſome appearances in the middle of 
things, in an eternal deſpair of knowing either the be- 
ginning or the end. All things have proceeded from 
nothing, and are carried up to infinity. Who can 
follow theſe amazing progreſſions ? The author of 
theſe wonders comprehends them; which only he 
can do. 

have quoted this long paſſage from M. Paſcal, to 
ſhew how many ſolid reflections the ſtudy of nature 
may ſupply ; and the caſe is the fame with all that 
is taught in phyſics. 

Is it not a laudable curioſity to examine into the na- 
ture, cauſes and effects of motion, the weight of the 
air, the cauſe of earthquakes, lightning and thunders ? 

To know the origin of rivers and tountains, is not 
4 matter of indifference, Several are of opinion, that 
they proceed from the fea, which ſpreads itſelf far 
under ground, and then ariſes by imperceptible chan- 
nels to the ſurface of the earth. Others pretend, that 
the rain and ſnows are the {ole cauſe of rivers and 
fountains, The quantity of water and ſnow which 
falls in a year upon a certain determinate portion of 
the caith's ſurface has been calculated tor ſeveral 
years together, and at the fame time the water that 
runs in a ycar, for example, in the Scine; and by this 
calculation it appears, that a third part of the water 
and 
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and ſnow which falls upon the earth, is m 
ſufficient to ſupply the fountains and rivers, 3 


ture, than this general and regular motion of all the 
| waters 


All mankind are witneſſes of the eclipſes of the ſun eſpec 
and moon, and it is a kind of reproach to be wholl the f 
ignorant of the cauſe of them. We know that the | a 
eclipſes of the ſun happen only becauſe the moon ſtranc 
which is an opaque body, being placed between the — 
earth and ſun, intercepts the light which ſhould come A 
from the ſun to the earth ; and that the eclipſe of the ſuch 
moon is occaſioned only by the earth's being placed other 
directly between the moon and ſun, which hinders une 
the ſun from illuminating the moon; and for this rea- . 
ſon the eclipſes of the ſun never happen but when the after. 
moon is new; and the eclipſes of the moon at no time then, 
| but at the full. Bur it is moſt ſurpriſing, that they are by be 
1 foretold by aſtronomers with ſuch exactneſs, that a __ 
i miſtake of ſome minutes is looked upon by them as a _ 
4 conſiderable error. 
at Can any thing better deſerve our attention, than 1 
; | the flux and reflux of the ſea ? Philoſophers have al- 80 
moſt always thought, that the moon was the cauſe of any tl 
14 it, by compreſſing the intermediate air, and thereby withir 
ll the waters correſponding to it; but the relation be- childr 
i} tween the flux and reflux of the ſea, and the motion which 
N of that planet was never ſo well underſtood as in the care 
. laſt century. The moon takes up twelve hours and ut 
. twenty-four minutes in paſſing from the upper part of delon 
1 our meridian to the lower; and twenty-four hours I: 
bl | and forty-eight minutes in returning to the upper part have e 
NH of our meridian again. There Iſo twelve h : 
I 8 are alſo twelve hours 2nd 1c 
j j and twenty-four minutes between the ride, which come wake 
b | in upon our coaſts every morning, and the tide of and k 
| flood in the evening, and twenty-four hours and forty- ſides 
bi eight minutes between the morning tide of one day, of bas 
| and the morning tide of the next. Several other agree- ble; ; 
4 ments of this kind have been likewiſe obſerved, which ally by 
1 are very ſurpriſing when thoroughly conſidered. 5 8 
[| There is nothing certainly more wonderful in na- 6 
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waters in the world, which is more ſenſible in the ocean, 
but not abſolutely unknown in the Mediterranean, 
eſpecially in its gulphs. Is it poſſible not to diſcern 
the finger of God in the bounds he has ſet to the ſea, 
and in that order which he ſeems to have writ upon the 
ſtrand; .] hitherto ſhalt thou go, and no farther, 
« and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtayed ?” 

Can we reaſonably ſuffer youth to be ignorant of 
ſuch wonders as theſe, or not inſtruct them in the 
other points treated of in Phyſics, and which uſually 
take up a good part of the ſecond year of Philoſophy ? 
When this ſtudy is neglected at this time, it is ſeldom 
afterwards applied to; but inſtead of neglecting it 
then, youth ought to be prepared for it beforehand, 
by being ſhewn it from their infancy, though in a 
manner ſuitable to their age; and this is what it re- 
mains for me to treat in the following article. 


The NaTURAL PHILOSOPHY of CHILDREN. 


So I call a ſtudy of nature, which ſcarce requires 
any thing beſides the eyes, aud for this reaſon falls 
within the capacity of all ſorts of perſons, and even of 
children. It conſiſts in attending to the objects, with 
which nature preſents us, in conſidering them with 
care, and admiring their different beauties, but with- 
out ſearching out their ſecret cauſes, which properly 
belongs to the phyſics of the learned. 

[ fay, that even children are capable of it, for they 
have eyes and don't want curiolity ; they aſk queſtions 
and love to be informed ; and here we need only 
awaken and keep up in them the deſire of learning 
and knowing, which is natural to all mankind. Be- 
lides, this ſtudy, if it is to be called a ſtudy, inſtead 
of being painful and tedious, is pleaſant and agreea- 
ble; it may be uſed as a recreation, and ſhould uſu- 
ally be made adiverſion : it is inconceivable how many 
wings children are capable of, if all the opportuni- 
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ties of inſtructing them were laid hold of, with which 
they themſelves ſupply us. % 

A garden, a country, a palace, are all fo many 
books which lie open to them; but they muſt have 
been taught and accuſtomed to read in them. Nothin 
is more common amongſt us, than the uſe of bread 
and linen. How ſeldom do children know how either 
of them are prepared, through how many operations 
and hands the corn and the flax muſt paſs, before they 
are turned into bread and linen ? The ſame may be 
ſaid of cloth, which bears no reſemblance to the woc 
whereof it is formed, any more than paper to the rags, 
which are picked up in the ſtreets ; and why ſhould 
not children be inſtructed in theſe wonderful works of 
nature and art, which they every day make uſe of 
without reflecting upon them ? 

*Tis very agreeable to read in Tully's treatiſe of old 
age, the elegant deſcription which he gives of the 
growth of corn. [/] It is admirable how the ſeed fer. 
mented and ſoftened by the warmth and moiſture 
of the earth, which. kindly retains it in her boſom, 
{ends forth at firſt a verdant point, which fed and nou- 
riſhed from the root, raiſes itielf by degrees, and erects 
an hollow ſtalk, ſtrengthened with knots ; how the ear 
incloſed in a kind of caſe, inſenſibly grows in it, and 
at laſt ſhoots forth in admirable form, fortified with 
bearded ſpikes, which ſerve it as a guard againſt the 
injuries of the ſmall birds. But to view this wonder 
itlelf with our own eyes, to follow it attentively thro 
all its different changes, and purſue it till it comes to 
perfection, is quite another ſpectacle. 

A careful maſter will find in this manner, where- 
withal to enrich the mind of his diſciple with a great 


Ne quitem non ſruftus mo- leſcit, culmoque erecta geniculato, 
do, fed etiam ipſius terræ vis ac na- vaginis jam quaſt pubeſcens inclu- 
tura delectat. Quz cum gremio ditur, è quibus cum emerſerit, fun- 
mollito ac ſubacto ſemen ſparſum dit frugem ſpici ordine ſtruttim, & 
excepit . . . . tepefaftum vapore & contra avium minorum 191 tus me. 
compreſſu ſuo diffundit, & elicit vitur vallo ariſtarum. De Scnect. 
herbeſctntem ex eo viriditatem: n. 51. 
que bixa fibris ſtirpium ſenſim ado · 
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number of uſeful and agrecable ideas, and by a pro- 
per mixture of hort reflections, will at the ſame time 
rake care to form his heart, and lead nim by nature 
to religion. I ſhall give ſome examples, which will 
ſhew how uſeful this fort of exerciſe may be, better 
than any thing I can lay upon the ſubject. They are 
not mine, as will ſoon be perceived; I ſhall borrow 
moſt of them from an excellent manuſcript upon Ge- 
nefis, which is in the hands of leveral perſons. Theſe 
examples will ſerve to ſhew, in what manner we ought 
to ſtudy nature in every thing preſented to our eyes, 
and trace it backwards up to the Creator. I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to the ſubject of plants and animals. 


I. PranTs, Flows, FRufrs, and TREES. 


In] The firmament, in which the ſun, the moon 
and ſtars ſhine with fo much ſpleudor, is the firtt 
preacher, which declared the glory of God, nor is 
any thing wanting beſides this book, written in cha- 
racers of light, to render all mankind inexcuſable: but 
the divine Wiſdom is no leſs admirable in the ſmalleſt 
of its works, by which, it has in a manner vouchſated 
to become more acceſſible to us, and ſeems to invite 
us to a nearer conlideration of it, without fear of be- 
ing dazzled by its radiance. 


PLANTS. 


The moſt contemptible in appearance has where- 
vithal to aftoniſh the ſublimeſt underſtandings, which 
notwithſtanding can ſee only the grofter organs of 
them, without entering into all the ſecrets of their life, 
nouriſhment and increaſe. Not a leaf in them but is 
iſpoſed with attention; order and ſymmetry are vi- 
ible throughout the whole ; and that with fo prodi- 
gious a variety of fiſſures, ornaments and beauties, 
hat no one perfectly reſembles the other. 


ſoz] Pal. xix. 
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What diſcoveries are made in the ſmalleſt ſeeds by 
the help of microicopes ? How great virtue and eff. 
cacy has God implanted in them by a ſingle word, 
by which he ſeems to have given plants a k ind of im. 
mortality. [2] Let !he earth bring forth graſs, and herb 
yielding ſecd. 

Can any thing be more worth our admiration, than 
the general colour wherewith it has pleaſed God tg 
beaurify every plant? Had all the fields been clothe 
in white or red, who could have borne the ſplendor or 
rigour of their dreſs? If he had blackened them with 
darker colours, who could have been delighted with 
ſo fad and mourntul a ſpectacle ? An agreeable ver. 
dure holds the mean between theſe two extremes, and 
bears ſuch relation to the ſtructure of the eye, that it 
refreſhes inſtead of tiring it, and ſupports and nou- 
riſhes it inſtead of exhauſting, i its force, But what at 
firſt we ſhould judge to be one colour, is an aſtoniſh- 
ing variety of ſhades. It is every where green, but 
no where the ſame. No plant is coloured like ano- 
ther, and this ſurpriſing variety, which no art can 
Imitate, is farther diverſified in every plant, which in 
its firſt ſhooting forth, in its growth and maturity, 

puts on a different verdure. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the figure, ſmell, tos 
and uſes of plants, both for nouriſhment and medi- 
cine. I ſhall make here but one more reflection. 

If God had not given hay when dried and kept for 
a long ſeaſon the power of feeding horſes, oxen, and 
other animals of ſervice, how would the labourer or 
man of wealth have ſatisfied the hunger of animals of 
ſo vaſt bulk, and which are only alcful whilſt they 
have ſtrength ? Should we undertake to feed a man in 
this manner, or becaule the herb might be too dry tor 
his chewing, ſhouid we give him broths or infuſions of 
a great bundle of hay and fir raw, would this be able to 


keep him alive? This very dry herb ſuffices Iikeways 


to make other animals give twice a day a quantity of 
milk, which may ſupply the place of all other food 


L] Gen. i. 11. 
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to a whole family. When we conſider this wonder, 
which paſſes every day before our eyes without any 
reflection, can we avoid admi: ring the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God? He cauſeth the grafs to orow tor the 


rattle, and herb for the ſervice of ma [5]. 


FLOWERS. 


I tranſport myſelf from hence in thought to a field 
covered with flowers, or a gargen well cultivated, 
How beautifully enamelled ! What colours, what 
wealth, and at the fame time how great an Barony 
and fragrance in their mixture and in the ſhades with 


which they are blended ? How fine a picture, and by 


how great a maſter ? How laviſh in the profuſion of 


ornaments 2 From what {ource could the beauties we 
look upon ariſe? What is in itſelf the principle of fo 
much ſplendor and ornament fo richiy diverſified ? 


But let us pals from this general view to the conſi- 


deration of ſome flowers in particular, and let us cull 
by chance the firſt that ſhall fall in our way, without 
putting ourſelves to the trouble of making a chaice. 
It no ſooner opens, but it has all its freſhneſs and 
luſtre. Has art invented ſuch lively, and at the fame 
time, ſuch delicate hues ? Is a my: ſtuff fo fine, or woven 


with ſuch exquilite uniformity ? { p] Is the purple of 


Solomon equal to the leaves in my hand? How coarſe 
in compariſon ? How rough? Low groſs in the work- 
manſhip, and how different in the colour ? 

But though this flower were leſs beautiful in every 
part than it is, can we imagine a more agreeable ſym- 
metry in the whole, a more regular diſpoſition i in its 
leaves, or a greater exactneſs in its proportions ? 

One would believe, if we were only to examine the 
wiſdom of God, and if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
lion, his complacency in the compolition of ſo perfect 
2 lowe r, that it was to laſt for ever; but before even- 
ing it ſhall fade, and the next day be withered by the 
lun, and the day after periſh, What ſhould we then 


[ þ) Matt. vi. 29. 
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think of the immenſe ſource of beauties, which {, 
plentifully beſtows them upon an herb that is to laſt 
but a few hours? What will he do when he ſhaij 
undertake to adorn the mind, he who diffuſes ſuch 
ſplendor upon the graſs deſigned for the food of ani 
mals? And how great 1s the blindneſs of the world, 
who reckon upon beauty, youth, authority and hu— 
man glory as ſolid benefits, without remembering that 
they are as the tranſient bloſſom, which to-morrow 
ſhall be no more? [q] Ai feſb is graſs, and all the Flory 
thereof as the flower of the field. : 


FrRuUuI1rTs. 


Hitherto we have conſidered the earth as a field or 
a garden of herbs ; let us now conſider it as a rich or- 
chard abounding with all kinds. of fruit, which ſucceed 
one another according to the ſeaſons. 

I conſider one of thele trees extending its branches, 
bowing down to the earth, under the weight of excel. 
lent fruit, whoſe colour and ſmell invite the taſte, and 
in ſurpriſing plenty. This tree, by the pomp it dif 
plays before my eyes, ſeems to cry out, Learn of me 
how great the goodneſs and magnificence of God i, 
who has formed me for you. It is neither for him 
nor tor me, that I thus abound in riches. He ſtand: 
in need of nothing, and I can make no uſe of whatis 
given me. Bleſs him, and unload me; give thanks 
to him; and as he has made me the miniſter of your 
entertainment, do you become the miniſter of my 
gratitude. 

Such invitations as theſe J ſeem to hear from every 
quarter; and as I advance, I ſtill diſcover new fub- 
jects of praiſe and admiration. Here the fruit lies con- 
cealed within; and there the kernel is covered with a 
delicate pulp, all ſhining without in the moſt lively 
colours. This fruit ariſes from a flower, as almoſt 
all fruits do; but that other, which is fo delicious, 18 
preceded by no flower, but ſprings out of the very 
rind of the fig-tree. The one begins the ſummer, 
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and the other ends it. If one is not fpecdily gathered, 
ir falls and withers; and if time is not allowed to the 
other, it will never com to maturity. The one keeps 
long, and the other preſently corrupts; one refreſhes, 
and another ſtregthens; but all I lee raiſes in me a 
ſpirit of wonder and tran{port, and I cannot avoid 
crying out with the propher, [r] The eyes of all wait 
upon thee, O Lord, aud thou gi veſt them their meat in due 
ſeaſon; thou openeſt thy band and filleft all things living 
wth plentcornſneſs. 
TREES. 

We have already treated of theſe, when we ſpoke 
of fruits; but they detcrve ſome particular reflections. 

Amongſt the fruittul trees there are ſome which 
bear their fruits in two ſcaſons of the year, and others 
join together both different ſeaſons and years too, by 
bearing at once both flowers and ripe fruit, in order 
to ſhew the unbounded power of the Creator, who, by 
diverſfitying the laws of nature, lets us fee that he 1s 
the maſter of them, and can alike diſpole of all ſea- 
ſons, and all things at his plcature. 

| obſerve that they are the ſhrub- trees, or thoſe of 
a moderate height, which bear the molt exquiite fruits. 
The higher they rife the poorer they appear, and the 
els agreeable are their fruits. I undertiand this leſ- 
lon, and the fecble item of the vine, whole grapes I ad- 
mire, tells me in its language, that the moſt wonderful 
ſruits are often neareſt the earth. 

The other trees, which bear only leaves, or fruits 
that are bitter and very ſmall, are notwichitanding very 
uleful; and providence has made vp the defect in 


1 * ' 
ſuch a manner, that upon ſome occaltions the barren 


cr other indiſpenſable wants, 

If we had not ſeen ſuch high and large trees as are 

in certain foreſts, we could not believe that the drops 

of rain which fall from heaven were capable of ſup— 

plying them with nouriſhment. For not only a very 
L* Pin. cxliv. 157 16. 
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plentiful ſap is neceſſary to them, but one that abounds 
in {pirits and faits of every kind, to give the root, the 
trunk and branches, that force and vigour which we 
admire in them. It is very remarkable, that the more 
theſe trees are neglected, the more beautiful they grow, 
and that were men to apply themſelves to cultivate 
them like the ſmall trees of their gardens, they would 
only do them a prejudice. Thou hereby, O Lord, 
giveſt a proof, that it is thou only that haſt formed 
them, and teacheſt man that his cares and induſtry are 
uſeleſs to thee ; and that if thou requireſt them to be 
uſed about certain little trees, it is only to employ 
him, and put him in mind of his own weakneſs, by 


having only weak things like himſelf committed to 


his care. 

Laſtly, amoneſt the trees I obſerve ſome which al- 
ways preſerve their verdure, and in them I Imagine [ 
diſcern. a figure of immortality, as the others, which 
are ſtripped in winter to be clothed again in the ſpring, 
ſcem to preſent me with an image of the reſurrection. 


II. ANIMALS. 


In the deſcription of animals I ſhall obſerve the or- 
der which God followed in their creation. 


ISB. 


What an abundance of fiſh do the waters produce 
of every ſize? When I view theſe animals, I ſeem to 
diſcern nothing beſide a head and a tail. They have 
neither feet nor arms. Their very head cannot freely 
be moved; and were I to conſider only their figure, 
I ſhould think them deprived of all that was neceſſary 
for the pre!ervation of their life; but with theſe few 
outward organs they are more nimble, dextrous and 
artificial, than if they had ſeveral hands and fect and 
the uſe they make of their tail and fins carries them 
along like arrows, and ſeems to make them fly. 

As the fiſh devour one another, how can theſe wa- 
try inhabitants ſubliſt? God has provided for it by 
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multiplying them in lo prodigious a manner, that their 
fruitfulneſs infinitely ſurpalles their mutual defire of 
eating one another; and what is deſtroyed is always 
far interior to their increaſe. 

I am only in pain how the little ones ſhould eſcape 
the bigger, which look upon them as their prey, and 
are continually in pur uit of them. But this weak 
race are ſwifter in their courſe than the others. They 
creep into places where the low water will not admit 
of the larger filh, and it ſcems as if God had given 
them a foreſight i in proportion to their w cakneis and 
dangers. 

Whence comes it, that the ſiſh live in the midſt of 
water, ſo loaded with ſalt, that we cannot bear a drop 
of it in our mouths, and enjoy there perfect vigour 
and health; and how do they preſerve, in the midſt 
ol falt, a ſleſh that has not the lcaſt taſte of it? 

W hy do the beit, and ſuch as are moſt fit for the 
uſe of man, draw near the coa{ts, to offer themſelves 
in a manner to him, whilſt a great many others, which 
are uſeleſs to him, affect a remoteneſs from him? 

Why do those, who keep themſelves in unknown 
places, whilſt they multiply and acquire a certain bulk, 
come in ſhoals at a particular time to invite the hther- 
men, and throw themic:ves, in a manner, into their 
nets and boats ? 

Why do ſeveral of them, an of the beſt kinds, en- 
ter the mouths of rivers, and run up even to their 
rings, to communicate the advantages of the ſea to 
ſuch countries as lie at a diſtance from it? And what 
hand conducts them with fy much care and goodneſs 
towards man, but thine, O Lord, though ſo viſible a 
providence ſeldom occaſions their acknowledgment ? 

This providence is every where to be Uilcerned, and 
the innumerable ſhelis* which are ſpread upon the 
ſhore, hide different kinds of fiſh, tha ar with a very 
ſmall appearance of life are ſure to open their ſhells 
at certain regular times to take in freſh water, and re- 
tain therein, by ſpeed} ly joining them together, the 


imprudent prey which falls into that ſnare. 
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BIRDS 


Ve ſee a ſurpriſing imitation of reaſon in ſeveral ani 
mals, but it no where appears in a more ſenſible man- 
ner than u the induſtry of birds in building their neſts, 

In the firſt place, what maſter has tau: ht them that 
they hae need of them? Who has taken care to in- 
form cem to prepare them in time, and not to ſuffer 
themſelves to be prevented by neceſſity? Who has told 
how they ſhould build them? What mathematician 
has given them their figure? What architect has 
taught them to chuſe a firm place, and to build upon 
a ſolid foundation ? What tender mother has adviſed 
them to cover the bottom with a ſoft and delicate ſub- 
ſtance, ſuch as down and cotton? And when theſe 
matters fail, who has ſuggeſted to them that ingeni- 
ous charity, which leads them to pluck off ſo many 
feathers from their own breaſts with their beaks, as 13 
requiſite for the preparing a convenient cradle for their 
young? 

In the ſecond place, what wiſdom has pointed out 
to every diſtinct kind a peculiar manner of building 
their neſts, ſo as to obſerve the ſame preca utions, 
though in a thouſand different ways? Who has com- 
r the ſwallow, the moſt ſubtle of birds, to dran 

ear to man and make choice of bh 18 houſe for the 
bu ilding of his ncit, within his view, without fear of 
his knowing it, and ſeeming rat ther _ invite him to 2 
conſideration of his labour? Neither does he build 
like other birds with little — 1 of ſlicks and ſtubble, 


but employs cement and mortar, and in fo ſolid a 


nanner, that it requires ſome pains to demoliſh its 
work; and yet in all this it makes uſe of no other in- 
frrument but its beak. Reduce, if it is poſſible, the 
ableſt architect to the ſmall bulk of this ſwallow, leave 
him all his eee e and only a beat, and ſce it he 
will have the ſame {kill and the like fuccels. 

Thirdly, who has made all the birds comprehend 
that they mult hatch their eg gs by litting x up don them; 


That this nece My was indi; penſablc 2 That the father 
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and mother could not leave them at the ſame time; 
and that if one went abroad to ſeek for food, the other 
muſt wait till it returns? Who has fixed in the calen- 
dar the expreſs number of days this painful diligence 
js to laſt ? Who has advertiſed them to aſſiſt the young, 
that are already formed, in coming out of the egg by 
firſt breaking the ſhell ? And who has to exactly in- 
ſtructed them in the very moment before which they 
never come? 

Laſtly, who has given leſſons to all the birds upon 
the care they ought to take of their young, till uch 
time as they are grown up, and in a condition to pro- 
vide for themſelves ? Who has made them diſtinguiſh 
ſich things as agree well with one ſpecies, but are 
prejudicial to another? And amongſt ſuch as are pro- 
per to the parents, and unfit for the young, who has 
made them diſtinguiſn ſuch as are ſalutary? We know 
the tenderneſs of mothers, and the carefulncſs of 
nurſes amongſt mankind, but I queſtion whether it 
ever came up to what we {ce in theſe little creatures. 

Who has taught ſeveral among the birds that mar- 
rallous induſtry of retaining food or water in their gul- 
kt, without ſwallowing either the one or the other, 
and preſerving them for their young, to whom this 
irſt preparation ſerves inſtead of milk? 

[5 it for the birds, O Lord, thut thou halt joined to- 
rether ſo many miracles, which they have no know- 
edpe of? Is it for men, who give no attention to 
mem? Is it for the curious, who are ſatisſied with ad- 
ming them, without raiſing their thoughts to thee ? 
Ur is it not rather viſible, that thy deſign has been to 
call us to thyſelf by ſuch a ſpectacle; to make us ſen- 
ible of thy providence and infiaite wiſdom; and to 
il us with confidence in thy bounty, who watches 
81 ſo much care and tenderneſs over the birds, [5] 
tough two of them are told but for a farthing ? 
hut let us ſet bounds to our obſervations upon the 
ncuſtry of birds, for the ſubject is infinite, and hearken 
lar a moment to the concert of their muſic, the ſirſt 


[5] Matt. x. 29. f 
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raiſe which God received from nature, and the fr? 
ſong of thankigiving which was offered to him befor. 
man was formed. All their ſounds are different, but 
all karmonious, and all together compoſe a choir whic 
men have but ſorrily imitated. One voice however, 
more ſtrong and me iadi jous is diſtinguiſned among 0 e 
reſt, and I find upon enquiry, from whence it comes, 
that it is a very ſmall bird, which is the organ of ir, 
This leads me to conſider all the reſt of the ſinging 
tribe, and they allo are all ſmall ; the great ones being 
either wholly ignorant of malic, or having a difagree- 
able voice. Thus 1 every where find, that what ſeem; 
weak and ſmall has the beſt deſtination, and the moll 
gratituc le. 

Some of theſe little birds are extremely beautiful, 
nor can any thing be more rich or var Ie gate 4 chan their 
feathers; bur it muſt be owned, that all ornament 
muſt give place to the finery of the peacock, upon 
which God has plentifully beſtowed all the riches 
which fer off the reſt, and laviſhed upon it with gold 
and azure all the ſhades of every other colour. Thi 
bird feerns ſenſible of its advantage, and looks as it de- 
ſigned to diſplay all its beauties to our eyes, when it 
expands that ſplendid circumference which ſets then 
all to view. 

But this moſt pompous bird of all has a moſt dil. 
they th cry, and is a proof, that with a very ſhining 

utſide there may be but a forry lubſtance within, It 
tle gratitude and a great deal of vanit 

In examining the feathers of the 4-1 I find one 
thing very ſingular in thoſe of the ſwans and other river 
fowl, for they are proof aga, alt the water, and continue 
always dry, and yet our eyes do not diſcover either the 
artifice or dif fference of them. 

I look upon the feet of the ſame birds, and obſerve 
webs there, which diſtinctly mark their deſtination. 
But I am much atoniſhed to tee theſe birds fo fure, 


that they run no hazard by throwing themſelves into 
the water, whereas others, to whom God has not given 


arc never lo raſh as to expo 
them. 
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themſelves to it. Who has told the former that they 
run no danger, and who keeps back the others from 
following their example ? It is not unuſual to ſet duck 
eggs under a hen, which in this caſe is deceived by her 
affection, and takes a foreign brood for her natural 
offspring, that run to the water as ſoon as they come 
out of the ſhell, nor can their pretended mother pre- 
vent them by her repeated calls. She ſtands upon the 
brink in aſtoniſhment at their raſhneſs, and ſtill more 
at the ſucceſs of it. She finds herſelf violently tempted 
to follow them, and warmly expreſſes her impatience, 
but nothing is capable of carrying her to an indiſere- 
tion which God has prohibited. The ſpectators are 
ſurpriſed at it, more or leſs in proportion to their un- 
derſtanding; for it is from the want of light and un- 
derſtanding, that ſuch prodigies excite fo little admi- 
ration, But it is rare that the ſpectators learn from 
this example, that it is neceſſary to be deſtined by pro- 
vidence to diſcharge the functions of a dangerous ſtate, 
and to receive from it all that is requiſite for our ſe- 
curity; and that it is a fatal raſhneſs for others to ven- 
ture upon it, who have neither the ſame vocation nor 
tac ſame talents. 

| ſhould never have done, ſhould I undertake to 
conſider many miracles of a like nature with thoſe I 
have related. I ſhall content myſelf with one obſer- 
vation more, which takes in ſeveral others, and relates 
to birds of paſſage. 

They have all their allotted times, which they do 
not exceed ; but this time is not the fame for every 
hecies; ſome wait for the winter, others the ſpring; 
eme the ſummer, and others the autumn. There is 
amongſt every ſort a public and general rule of go- 
vernment, which guides and retains every ſingle bird 
m its duty. Before the general edict, there 1s none 
thinks of departing. After its publication, there is 
nd one tarries behind. A kind of council fixes the 
day, and grants a certain time to prepare for it, after 


which they all take their flight; and ſo exact is their 


S 


Clicipline, that the next day there is not a ſtraggler or 


deſerter 
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deſerter to be found. Many people know no other 
bird but the twallow that acts thus, but it is Certain 
that many other ſpecies do the ſame. Now I afk, 
though we had bur the fingle inſtance of the iwallow, 


what news have they rec eived from the county es whi. 

ther they go in great companies, to be aſſured that 
they ſhall ind all things there prepared tor their re. 
ceprion : ? 1] atk, why they do not keep like otter birds 
to the country where they have brought up the ir 
young, which have been ſo kindly treated in it: By 
what diſpolitivn to travel does this new brood, which 


| knows no other than its native country, conſpire all at 


once to quit it? In what language is the ordinance 
publithed, w hich forbids all, both old and new ſub- 
j3<as of the republic, to tarry beyond a certain day? 

And laſtly, by what ſigns do the principal magiſtrate 
know, that they ſhould run an extreme hazard in ex: 
poling themſelves to be prevented by a rigorous ſea. 
lon ? What other anſwer can be given to theſe quel- 
tions than that of the prophet, [/] O Lord, how mani. 
fold are thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all! 


LAND ANIMALS. 


I am obliged to abridge this ſubject, to put an end 
to this fmal! N which has inſenſibly grown very 
long. 

The ſingle inſtance of the dog, ſhews us how caps 
ble God ts of givi ing matter all the outward appcar- 
ances of underita indling, fidelity, friendſhip, and gra. 
titude, without the principle of them. As this exam- 
ple is known to all the world, I ſhall not dwell upon it. 

The actions ci the bee are no leſs admirable. In- 
ſtead of contenting itſelf with fucking the oy 

wich is better preſerved | in the 82 of flowers than 
any where elle, and feeding upon it day by day, it lays 
up a proviſion for the whole year, and principally ior 
the winter, It loads the little hooks which adorn is 
legs with all the wax and gum that it can carry, and 


[7] Pal. civ. 24. 
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in ſucking up the honey with the trunk $1 3 at the 
extremity of its head, it avoids the daubing ot its 
wings, of which it and! in need to fly from place to 
place, and to carry it hone. 

If care is not taker to prepare a hive for it. it makes 
one itſelf in the hollow of tome tree or rock ; there 
its firſt care is to form the comb, which it cempoies 
of ſmall equal cells, that they may be the better 
joined, and leave no interval or ſpace between. Then 
it pours out the honey pure and unmixt into theſe {mail 
relervoirs, and how plentifully ſocver its magazines 
are filled, it takes no reſt, till the time of labour and 
harvelt is over. In this republic there is no idleneſs, 
no avarice or ſelf- love, but ail is in common. What 
is neceſſary is granted to all, a ſuperfluity to none, 
and it is for the public good that their ſubſtance is pre- 
ſerved. New colonies, which would be a burthen to 
the ſtate, are ſent abroad. They kinks how to work, 
and are obliged to do ſo by being diſmiſſed. 

Amongſt the beſt governed nations have we the 
copy of lo perfect a model? Can ſuch ſurpriſing wiſ- 
dom be attributed to chance or a cauſe without a will ? 
Or can we think theſe wonders explained by ſaying, 
that inſtinct, nature, and I know not what, is the prin- 

ciple from whence they proceed ? And is it ned under 

theſe images, on one ſide ſo perfect, and on the other 
ſo remote from matter, that God has taken a pleaſure 
to manifeſt what he is, and to teach man what he 
ſhould be? 

Let us paſs from the bee to the ant, which reſem- 

les it in many reſpects, except that a bee enriches 
man, and the ant ſtrives all he can to impoveriſh him 
by ſtealing from him. 

This little animal is informed, that the winter is 
long, and that the ripe corn is not a great while ex- 
poled in the field. I hus the ant never ſleeps during 
harveſt. It draws along with the little inſtruments 
which are fixed to its head grains of corn which are 
thrice as heavy as itſelf, and goes backward with them 
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as well as it can. Sometimes it finds a friend by th; 


way, which lends its aſſiſtance, but never waits for it. 

The repoſitory, where all is public, and no one 
thinks of making a ſeparate proviſion for itſelf, this 
repoſitory is made up of ſeveral chambers, which com- 
municate with each other by galleries, and which are 
all dug fo deep, that neither the winter rains or ſnow; 
can penetrate ſo far. The ſubterraneous caverns of 
citadels are inventions by far more modern and les 
perfect, and thoſe who have endeavoured to deſtroy 
the habitations of ſuch ants, as have had leiſure to per- 
fect them, have ſcarce ever ſucceeded : the branches 
of them are extended ſo far, that they do not feel all 
the injury that is offered them at firſt, 

When their granaries are full, and the winter comes 
on, they begin to ſecure the grain, by [] biting of 
the two ends of it, and thereby hindering it from 
growing. Thus their firſt food is no other than a care 
for futurity, and what they are determined to rather 
by prudence than neceſſity. 

Hence we ſee what an incomprehenſible fund of 
induſtry God has placed in this little animal. Thus 
has he given it a kind of prophetic underſtanding, to 
oblige us to recur to him, to whom alone it belongs 
to won ſuch prodigies, who cannot, in my opinion, 
more ſenſibly ſhew us that he 1s the ſource of wiſdom, 
than by joining together ſo many circumſtances ot it 
in ſo ſmall a part of matter, which has no more tha 
the appearance of it. 

Can we ſufficiently admire the induſtry of certain 
animals, who ſpin with ſuch art and delicacy, that al 
appears to be the effect of thought and a mathemu- 
cal ſcheme ? Who has taught the ſpider, an animal in 
other reſpects ſo contemptible, to form ſuch fine threads 
ſo equal and to artfully ſuſpended ? Who has taught 
it to begin with fixing them to certain points, to join 

(z] oy the naturaliſt makes end. Lib. xi. c. 30. Vet this fat 
the {ame obſervation upon the in- is now queſtioned by ſome perions, 
duſtry of the ants, that they lay who abtolutely deny that the ant 
up corn ſor the winter, and prevent lay up any corn. 
it from growing, by biting off the 
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them all in one common center, to draw them firſt in 
right line, and then to ſtrengthen then by circles 
ex: actly parallel? Who has told it, that thee threads 
ſhould be a ſnare to catch other animals that have 
wn2s, and that it could not come at them but by 
trazagem ? Who has appointed him his place: in the 
center, where all the lines meet, and where it is ne- 
cellarily informed by the lighteſt motion, tha t lome 
prey has fallen into his neſts! ? Laſtly, who has told 
him, that his firſt care then ſhould be to etnbarraſs the 
wings of that imprudent prey, by new threads, for 
ſear it ſhould ſtill have left ſome liberty of diſengaging 
and defending itſelf. 

All the world is a witneſs of the labours of the ſilk- 
worm. But have the moſt ſkilful artiſts hitherto been 
able to imitate it? Have they found out the ſccret of 
drawing fo ne a thread, fo ſtrong, fo even, ſo bright 
and CS ? Have they any materials of greater va- 
ue than this thread for making the richeit ulld? Do 
they know how this worm converts the juice of the 
l:af into golden threads? Can they give a reaſon why 
a liquid matter, beforc it has taken the air, ſhout 
crow ſcrong, and lengthen itlelt in injmitum, as loon 
4 It comes into it? Can any of them explain how 
this worm is taught to form, itſelf a retreat under the 
numberleſs turnings and windings of ſilk, wich have 
lowed from ittelf, and how in this rich grave it finds 
a kind of reſurrection, which gives it the wings its firit 
birth had refuſed it? 

Every crawling worm becomes a kind of fly, gnat 
dr butterfly ; and fir! every fly has crawled in its ori- 
onal, and been a kind of worm, caterpillar or inſect, 
before it had wings; and the middle ſtate between 
theſe two extremes of elevation and mcannels, is the 
ume when the animal becomes à cod or b: an, which 
done a great number of ways, but always in a man- 


ner uniform to every ſpecies. 


| ſhall conclude this treatiſe with ſome obſervations 
which deſerves our utmolt ad- 
Its name is formicalio, It is of an ugly fi- 

gure, 
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gure, and looks as if it was but half finiſhed; it is of 
a cruel diſpoſition, for it lives only upon the blood of 
Its prey, and its ſole occupation is to lay traps for it 
Its artifice is belt ſeen by having ſuch an animal in one' 
cloſer. 

It is put into an earthen veſſel full of very fine ſang, 
in which it preſently hides itſelf. When it is there, 
it forms in the ſand the ſhape of a cone reverſed, with 
an exact and geometrical proportion, and takes up itz 
reſidence in the point of the cone, which is the center 
of it, but ſtill keeping itſelf covered. If any ant, or 
fly, with its wings taken off, 1s placed at the entrance 
of the cone, this little animal, which one would not 
judge capable of the leaſt effort, throws ſand forcibly 
with its head upon the prey it has got an intelligence 
of, in order to ſtun it and drag it down to the bottom, 
where it lies concealed. Then he comes out from the 
place of his retreat, and after he has quenched his 
thirſt, he throws away the carcaſe, which might ren 
der his cruelty ſuſpected. 

If one would have the pleaſure of ſeeing him labour 
a ſecond time, it is but filling up the cone by ſtirring 
the veſſel, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee with what dil- 
gence the little animal makes a new figure as large 
and regular as the former. 

How much reaſoning is here required, if this work- 
manſhip was founded upon reaſoning ? Can a mathe- 
matician think more curiouſly, and be better acquant- 
ed with the nature of the cone, of the ſand, of the 
motions and the conveyance of their ſound from the 
center to every part of the circumference ? It 15 cer 
tain that this beaſt muſt reaſon, or ſome one for i. 
But the wonder is not, either that it ſhould reaſon, or 
a foreign principle reaſon for it, but that this principle 
ſhould cauſe all this to be executed by organs, whici 
move of themſelves, and ſeem to act only by an ur 
ward principle. 

I muſt not omit that the formicalio, of which I have 
juſt ſpoken, is transformed into a great and beautiful 


fly from the little and ugly thing it was at firſt, and i 
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no longer of the ſame ſanguine humour, when it has 
caſt off its firſt (kin. 


The USzFULNESS of theſe pnrsICAL OpstrvaTions, 


It is not neceſſary for me to abſerve how capable 
thele phylical obſervations, and a grear many others 
of the like nature, are to adorn and cnrich the mind 
of a young man, to make him attentive to the effects 
of nature, which are conltantly betore our eyes, and 
prefent themſelves to us almoſt every moment with- 
out our reflecting upon them; to teach him a thou- 
{and curious points relating to ſciences, arts and pro- 
fellions, ſuch as chemiſtry, anatomy, botany, paint- 
ing, navigation, &c. to give him a talte for gardeniug, 
planting, and walking, which is by no means a mat- 
ter of indifference ; to enable him to make an agree- 
able figure in converſation, and not to be under a ne- 
ceſſity either of holding his tongue, or talking only of 
trifles. 

I call this ſcience the phyſics of children, becauſe 
in reality we may begin to teach it to them from their 
infancy, but ſtill with a view to their weaknel-, and 
laying nothing before them beyond their capacity, ei- 
ther as to facts, or to the reflections that are joined to 
them. It is incredible how this ſmall exercite, regu- 
larly continued from the age of {1x or ſeven years, to 
that of twelve or fifteen, but ſtill under the name and 
notion of a diverſion and not a ſtudy, would fill the 
mind of the boys with uſeful and agreeable know- 
ledge, and prepare them for that ſtudy of phyſics, 
which is proper only to be learned. 

But ſome one will ſay, where ſhall we find maſters 
capable of giving a child theſe inſtructions, which the 
beſt among them are often very ignorant of, and 
which require a large extent of knowledge? The mat- 
ter is not ſo difficult as they may be apt to imagine. 
[x] Tully faid jeſtingly, in an oration, wherein he un- 


[x] Itaque, ſi mihi, homini vehe- veritis, triduo me juriſconſu}tum 
menter occupato, ſtomachum mo- elle profitebor. Pro Muren. n. 28. 
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dertook to leſſen the ſtudy of the law, that if they 
vexed him, as full of buſineſs as he was, he would 
become a lawyer in three days. I might almoſt ſay 
the ſame thing, not of the phyſics of the learned, 
which is a very profound ſcience, but of that which! 
am here ſpeaking of. It requires no more than to run 
over the books in which theſe kind of obſervations are 
to be found, ſuch as for inſtance are the memoirs of 
the academy of ſciences, where we meet with abun- 
dance of very curious remarks upon this ſubject. 1 
have ſeen boys, who have been publicly examined in 
the fourth book of Virgil's Georgics, make a won- 
derful uſe of what is ſaid in theſe memoirs, upon the 
little but admirable republic of the bees. A maſter 
that 1s curious and ſtudious, will apply to perſons of 
ſkill, ro know what books he ſhould conſult upon each 
ſubje&t. Theſe books he either borrows or ſeeks for 
in the public libraries; he reads them over, and 
makes extracts trom them, and thereby enables him- 
ſelf to teach his ſcholars many things that are curious; 
and he has ſeven or eight years time to make this 
mall collection. To ſucceed in it there is nothing 
wanting but inclination. 


ARTICLE THE FOURTH. 


Pr11.0$0PHY ſerves to inſpire a great reſpeft for Rt- 
LIGION, 


* that I have hitherto ſaid of phyſics, very 
clearly ſhews, that one of the great effects, and 
the moſt eſſential fruit of Philoſophy, is to raiſe man 
to the knowledge of the greatneſs, power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God; to render him attentive to his pro- 
vidence, to teach him to aſcend up to him, by the con- 
ſideration of the wonderful works of nature, to make 
him ſenſible of his benefits, and point out to him ſub- 

jects of praiſe and thankſgiving. 
We icarn from God himſelf both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, that this is the proper uſe we ought 
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to m ake of the creatures, who all tc: ach ue 01 
He fends the flugeard in the fertpt1ircs in the ant, 
0 learn 3 . | 2] the ungrateiul o i * OX 
e a grateful return *for 
"Jt the incon fiderate to the itork and the {vw alloy, Wo 
know their appointed times. 
down the conſideration of the lilics 0: 
the birds of the air, as an inſtruction to all 1. 
abſolutely to rely upon the cares of a pro * de; which 
is at the ſame time watchful over a 
goodneſs and almighty. We ſhould 3 'E 10! m- 
wer the intentions of divine Wiſdom, and ſnculd ail 
in the moſt eſſential part of a maſter's duty, if we did 
not obſerve to youth the footſteps of the Deity in all 
his creatures, as he has been plealed to draw himſelf, 
and point out our duty in them. 

In the account the ſcripture gives us of the creation 
of the world, it is often ſaid c] that God approved, 
and if I may venture to ſay it, admired his own works, 
to teach us how great an admiration they ou 
raiſe in us, how much we ought to ſtudy them, and 
what reflections they deſerve ; 
the ſame time with our ſtupidity, in not employing 
our thoughts about them, and our ingratitu.ie in not 
& thanks for them, whilſt we continue igno- 
rant and weak, though we hve 
moſt aſtoniſhing prodigies, and are ourſelves one of 
the moſt incomprehenſible, 

It is not natural Philoſophy alone, which aſſiſts us 
in obtaining the knowledge of God; 
laid upon the principles of morality, drawn from Pa- 
ganiſm itſelf, is ſufficient to ſhew us how proper that 
branch of Philoſophy is to inſpire us with an high ve- 
neration for religion. 

Can any ching be more likely to imprint it deeply 
in the minds of youth, and to lay ſuch ſolid founda- 


tions as are 2 of withſtanding the torrent of in- 

ſc] And God ſaw every thing 
that he had made, and behold it 
* — viii. 7. was very good, Gen. 1. 31. 


[5] Matt, vi. 26, 20, 
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credulity and libertiniſm, than the famous queſtions in 
metaphyſics, concerning the exiſtence of a God, and 
the in:mortality of the foul ? 

Bur the greateſt and moſt important ſervice that 
Philoſophy can do man, 1s to ditpole him to receive 
whatever is taught by Divine Revelation with docility 
and reſpect. It particularly takes care to make him 
comprehend, that every thing muſt be ſilent before 
God, reaſon as well as ſenſe, as nothing 1s more rea- 
ſonable than to give ear to him when he ſpeaks, [d 
Igſi, de fe, Deo credendum eſt ; that it muſt not there- 
fore ſeem ſtrange to reaſon, that it is made to ſubmit 
to authority in ſuch ſciences, as treating of ſubjects 
ſuperior to reaſon, muſt be guided by another light, 
which can be only that of divine authority; that as in 
th- very order of nature, there are a thouſand things 
which human underſtanding cannot comprehend, tho 
beicld with human eyes, there is ſtill greater reaſon to 
reſpect the veils, which it has pleaſed God to throw 
over the myſteries of religion ; that laſtly, God would 
ceaſe to be what he is, it he was not incomprehen(:- 
ble, and that his wonderful works would no longer 
deſerve that name, if human underſtanding could at- 
tain to them. 

Theſe are the leſſons which Philoſophy gives to 
youth, not reſtleſs, bold and vain Philoſophy, ſuch as 
e] St. Paul adviſes the faithful to beware of, and 
which by explaining what it believes, often annihilates 
what it ought to believe; but a wiſe and ſolid Philo- 
ſophy, founded upon the actual principles and pureli 
lights of natural reaſon. 

[4] Hilar. lib. iv. de Trinit. deceit, aſter the tradition of men, 


[ce] Leware leſt any man ſpoil «after the radiments of the world, 
you through Philoſophy and vain and not after Chriſt, Col. ii. 8. 
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BOOK THE ITE. 


Of the GOVERNMENT of the CLasSES and COLLEGES. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


HIS introduction ſhall contain two articles. 

In the firſt I ſhall ſhew the importance of 

the good education of youth; in the ſecond 
| ſhall enquire whether public inſtruction is preferable 
to private. 


ARTICLE TIE FERS £: 


The IMPORTANCE of the good EDUCATION of YOUTH. 


HE education of youth has been always conſi- 
dered by the greateſt philoſophers, and the molt 
famous lawgivers, as the moſt certain ſource of the 
tranquillity and happineſs both of private families, 
and of ſtates and empires. For what elie, in ſhort, 
a republic or kingdom, but a large body, whole 
tealth and ſtrength depend upon thoſe of private fa- 
milies, which are the members and parts of it, and 
none of which can fail in the diſcharge of their func- 
tion, but the whole body mult be ſenſible of it ? Now 
what is it but good education, which enables all the 
citizens, and great men, and princes above the reſt, 
topertorm their different functions in a delerving man- 
ner? Is it not evident that youth are as the nurſery of 
the ſtate? That it is renewed and perpetuated by 
them? That from among them all, the fathers of fa- 
milies, all magiſtrates and miniſters, in a word, all 
perſons placed in authority and power, are taken? 
And is it not certain, that the good education of thoſe, 
Who are one day to fill thole places, will have an in- 
Puence over the whole body of the ſtate, and become, 
U 3 n 
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in a manner, the ſpirit and general character of the 
whole nation? 

"The laws indeed are the foundation of empires, and 
by preſerving a regularity and good order in them, 
maintain them in peace and tranquillity. But whence 
have the laws themſelves that force and vigour, but 
from good education, which trains up men in ſub- 
jection to them, without which they are but a feeble 
barrier againſt the paſſions of mankind ? 


L/] Quid leges fine moribus vane profictunt ? 
« For what can laws, when manners are corrupt!“ 


[2] Plvtarch makes a judicious reflection on this 


ſubject, which well deſerves to be conſidered : it is 


in {peaking of Lycurgus. This wiſe lawgiver, [Y 
« ſays he, did not think it convenient to ſet down his 
cc laws in writing, as judging that the ſtrongeſt and 
& moſt effectual means of making cities happy, and 
« people virtuous, was the impreſſion that was made 
ce jn the manners of the citizens, and rendered fami- 
“ liar and eaſy to them, by cuſtom and habit. For 
ce the principles which education has fixed in ther 
e minds, continue firm and unſhaken, as being found- 
e ed upon an inward conviction, and even upon the 
« will, which is always a much ſtronger and more 
“ Jaſting tie than that of force; inſomuch that this 
« education becomes the rule of youth, and lerve 


„them inſtead of a lawgiver.” 


Here, in my opinion, we have the juſteſt notion 
that can be given of the difference there 15 between 
the laws and eaucation. 

The law, when it ſtands alone, is a ſevere and im- 
nerious miſtreſs, gvyxn, which lays a man under re- 
ſtraint in what he holds moſt dear, and whereof he 1 
molt jealous, I mean his liberty; which torments and 


. ** „ 7 4 
71 Horat. Od. xxv. lib. ii. _ @oNlevopiruy, £6 mo ca n 
[2] In vit. Lycurg. : a {Ever WU οα¾0%,e by TH We 
hes a. = Sa oof , . 5 
[6] O 8 e alda Ariſt. lib, v. Polit. cap. ix. 
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contradicts him in every thing, is [i] deaf to his remon- 
ſtrances and deſires, never ſubmits to any relaxation, 
[t] ſpeaks always 1n a threatening tone, and preſents 
him only with correction. Thus it is not ſurpriſing 
that men ſhould ſhake off this yoke, as ſoon as ever 
they can with impunity, and that giving ear no longer 
to its offenſive directions, they ſhould abandon them- 
{elves to their natural inclinations, which the law had 
only reſtrained, without changing or deſtroying them. 

But the caſe 1s far otherways with education. Its 
government is gentle and engaging, an enemy to vio- 
Jence and conſtraint, which delights to act only by 
motives of perſuaſion, which endeavours to make its 
inſtructions reliſhed, by ſpeaking always with reaſon 
and truth, and tends only to make virtue more eaſy, 
by making it more amiable. Its lectures, which be- 
gin almoſt as ſoon as a child is born, grow up and ga- 
ther ſtrength with it, in time take deep root, ſoon paſs 
from the memory and underltanding to the heart, are 
daily imprinted in his manners, by practice and habit 
become a ſecond nature in him, which it is ſcarce poſ- 
fible to change, and do the office of a preſent legiſla- 
tor all the reſt of his life, putting him in mind of his 
duty upon every occaſion, and engaging him to the 
practice of it. 'H Waidltuois vorudhers dif eg anipy ago 
veel f evruy. ** Education performs the buſineſs 
of a legiſlator among ſuch.” 

We mult not wonder, after this, that the ancients 
have recommended the education of youth with ſo 
much care, and looked upon it as the ſureſt means of 
making an empire permanent and flouriſhing, [/] It 
was a capital maxim with them, that children are 
more the property of the republic than of their pa- 
rents; and that thus their education ſhould not be left 
to their fancies, but be intruſted to the care of the re- 
public; that for this reaſon children ought to be brought 


] Leges, rem ſurdam, inexora- verba minanta fixo zre legebantur. 
bilem eſſe ... nihil laxamenti, nec .. . Ovid. lib. ii. Metam, "Tis a 
veniæ habere, fi modum exceſſeris. beauti/ul definition of the laws Verba 
Liv. lib. ii. n. z. minantia. 


L Pœna mutuſque aberant, nec [7] Ariſt, Pol. lib, viii. c. 1. 
v4 | up, 
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up, not in private, and in their fathers houſes, but! in 
p! :blic, by common maſters, and under the ſame d. 
cipline; that they may be early inſpired with a You 
for cheir country, reſpect for its laws, and a taſte foi 
the principles and maxims of the ſtate wherein they 
are to live, For every kind of government has its 
peculiar genius, The ſpirit and character of a re. 
ublic is very different jrom that of a monarchy, 
Now this ſpirit and character is only to be imbibed by 
education. 

It 1s in conſequence of the principles I have laid 
down, that Lycur: us, Plato, Ariſtotle, and, in a word, 
all that have left us any rules of government have de- 
clared, that the principal and moſt eſſential duty Of a 
magiſtrate, a miniſter, a lawgiver, and a prince, is to 
waren over the good education, firſt of their own chil- 
dren, who often ſucceed to their functi ions, and then 
of the citizens in general, who form the body of the 
repuBlc ; and they obſerve, that all the misfortunes 
of itates ariſe only from the negligence of this two- 
fold duty. 

n] Plato quotes an illuſtrious example of it in the 
perſon of the famous Cyrus, the moſt accompliſhed 
prince we read of in ancient hiſtory. He wanted none 
of the talents which were requiſite to make a great 
man, excepting that we are here ſpeaking of. Being 
wholly taken up with his conqueſts, he intruſted the 
education of his children with the [u] women. Thele 
young princes were therefore brought up, not after 
the rough and ſevere diſcipline of the Perſians, which 
had ſo well ſucceeded in Cyrus their father, but after 
the manner of the Medes; that is, in luxury, ſoftneſs 
and pleaſures. No body ventured to contradict them 
in any thing. Their ears were open only to praiſe and 
flatcery ; every thing bent their knee, and bowed 
down before them. And it was thought eſſential to 
their grandeur to ſet an infinite diſtance between them 
and the reſt of mankind, as if they had been of a dif- 


[] The wife of Cyrus was daugh- 


Li] Plat. lib, iii. de leg. 
ter to the king of Media. 
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ferent ſpecies from them. o] Such an education, fo 
remote from all reproof and correction, had, ſays 
Plato, the ſucceſs which was to be expected from it. 
The two princes, preſently after the death of Cyrus, 
took up arms againlt each other, as not being able to 
bear either a ſuperior or an equal; and Cambyſes, 
grown abſolute maſter, by the death of his brother, 
ran furiouſly into all ſorts of exceſs, and brought the 
perſian empire to the brink of ruin. Cyrus left him 
a vaſt extent of provinces, immenſe revenues, and in- 
numerable armies; but all this turned to his ruin for 
want of another benefit far more valuable, which he 
neglected to leave him, I mean a good education. 

This judicious remark of Plato concerning Cyrus, 
entirely eſcaped me in reading the hiſtory of him by 
Xenophon. Nor did I reflect, that this hiitorian is abſo- 
lutely filent upon the education of this prince's chil- 
dren ; whereas he largely deſcribes the excellent man- 
ner in which the Perſian youth were brought up, and 
Cyrus himſelf among the reſt. This is the greateſt 
fault a prince can be guilty of. 

Philip king of Macedon behaved in a very different 
manner. [] Upon the birth of his ſon, when en- 
caged in the midſt of his conqueits, and at the time 
of his greateſt exploits, he wrote Ariſtotle the follow- 
ing letter: © 1 give you notice that I have a ſon born: 
but I am not ſo much obliged to the gods for his 
birth, as for the happineis that he is come into the 
* world, whilſt there is an Ariſtotle living. For I 
hope, that being brought up under your direction, 
* and by your care, he will not prove unworthy of 
* Its father's glory, nor of the empire which I ſhall 
* leave him.” This was talking and thinking like a 
great prince, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
mportance of a good education. Alexander had the 
lame ſentiments. An hiſtorian oblerves that [4] he 
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loved Ariſtotle no leſs than his own father, becauſ, be 
. ; 5 7 
ſaid, be was indebted to the one for living, and 19 ths 
other for liviag well. 
If it is « great jault in a prince not to take care of 
the education of his own children, it is no lets blan -. 
able to noglect that of the citizens in gencral 


tarch very judiciouſly obſerves, in che parallel 3 
between Lycurgus and Numa, that it ne- 
gligence which rendered all the oοᷓ d end preat 


inſtitutions of the latter uſel e-. The paliage very 
remarkable. All the labour ot Numa, ſays ne, who 
took pains only to maintain the peace and tranquil- 
&« lity ot Rome, vaniſhed with him; and he wes no 
« ſooner dead than the temple of Janus, which he 
„ had conſtantly kept ſnut, as if he had really con- 
&« fined the dæmon of war in it, was immediately 
% opened again, and all Italy filled with blood and 
* ſlaughter. Thus the moſt beautiful and beſt of his 
& jn{ucutions was but of ſhort duration, as it wanted 
&« the ſole tie capable of maintaining it, which was 
e the education of youth.” 

It was the oppoſite conduct which ſo long preſerve 
the laws of Lycurgus in full force. For, as the ſame 
Plutarch obſerves, “ the religion of an oath, which 
« he required of the Lacedæmonians, would have 
been but a weak ſupport after his death, if by edu- 
« cation he had not imprinted the laws in their man- 
„ ners. By education he made them imbibe the love 
of his form of government almoſt with their milk, 
« by making it, in a manner, familiar and natural to 
« them. Thus we ſee the principal of his inſtitutions 
4 ſubliſted above five hundred years, like a good and 
a ſtrong dye, which had penetrated into the very 
e ſubſtance of the ſoul.” | 

All theſe great men of antiquity were therefore per- 
ſuaded, as Plutarch obſerves of Lycurgus in particu- 
cular, that the moſt eſſentiai duty of a lawgiver, and 
in conſequence of a prince, was to eſtabliſh good rules 
for the education of youth, and to ſee that they were 


exactly obſerved, It is ſurpriſing to conſider how far 
they 
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they carried their attention and vigilance upon this 

int. They recommended precautions to be uſed in 
the choice of ſuch perſons as were to take care of chil- 
dren from their very birth, and it is plain that Quin- 
tilian has taken what he has ſaid upon this ſubject 
from Plato and Ariſtotle, eſpecially in what relates to 
nurſes. [7] He requires with thoſe wiſe philoſophers, 
that in the choice that 1s made of them, care ſhould 
not only be taken that they had no bad modes of 
ſpeaking, but alſo that a ſpecial regard ſhould be had 
to their manners and diſpoſition, and the reaſon he 
gives for it is admirable : For what is learnt, ſays 
« he, at that age, is eaſily imprinted in the mind, and 
« leaves deep marks behind it, which are not eaſily 
© to be effaced. As in the caſe of a new veſſel, which 
« Jong preſerves the tincture of the firſt liquor poured 
« jnto it; and like wool, which can never recover 
« its firſt whiteneſs, after it has been once dyed ; and 
the misfortune is, that bad habits laſt longer than 
good ones.“ 

[s] It is for the ſame reaſon, that theſe philoſophers 
look upon ĩt as one of the moſt eſſential duties of thoſe 
who are entruſted with the education of children, to 
remove from them as far as poſſible the ſlaves and do- 
meſtics, whoſe diſcourſes and examples may be pre- 
judicial to them. 

To this they add a piece of advice, which will con- 


demn a great many chriſtian fathers and maſters. 


They require that boys ſhould not only be prevented 
from reading any comedies, or ſeeing any theatrical 
ſhow, before they arrive at a certain age, but that all 
pictures, ſculptures, or tapeſtry, which may lay any in- 
decent and dangerous image before the eyes of chil- 
dren ſhould be abſolutely baniſhed their cities. They 
deſire that the magiſtrates ſhould carefully watch over 


[1] Et morum quidem in his haud colores, quibus ſimplex ille candor 
dubie prior ratio eſt : rectè tamen mutatus eſt, elai poſſunt. Et hec 
etiam loquantur. . . . Natura enim ipſa magis pertinaciter hærent, que 
tenaciſſimi ſumus eorum quæ rudi- deteriora ſunt. Quint. lib. i, cap. 1. 
bus annis percepimus : ut ſapor quo [i] Ariſt. Polit, lib, vii. cap. 17. 
nova imbuas durat, nec lanarum 
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the execution of this ordinance, and that they ſhny!, 
oblige the workmen, even ſuch as were moſt induſ. 
trious, who refuſe to ſubmit to it, to carry their fatal 
ſkill ro ſome other place. [] They were perſuaded 
that from ſuch objects as theſe, that were adapted * 
flatter the paſſions and foment vice, there aroſe a kind 
of contagious and peſtilential air, that was at length 
inſenſibly capable of infecting the maſters themſelves, 
who breathe it every moment without fear and precau- 
tion; and that theſe objects were like ſo many poi. 
ſoned flowers, which exhale a deadly odour, the me 
to be fearcd, as it was the leis ſuſpected, and even p- 
peared agreeable. Theſe wiſe philoſophers require on 
the other hand, that every thing in a city ſhould teach 
and inſpire virtue; inſcriptions, pictures, ſtatues, plays, 
and converſations; and that from every thing that is 
preſented to the ſenſes, and ſhould ſtrike the eyes and 
ears, there ſhould be formed a kind of falutary air and 
breath, which ſhould imperceptibly inſinuate itfelt into 
the ſouls of children, and, aſſiſted by the inſtruction 
of the maſter, ſhould incline them from their tendereſt 
years to the love of probity and a regard for the ho- 
neſt and the decent. There is a beauty and delicacy 
in the original text, of which no other language is ca. 

able; and though this paſſage be ſomewhat long, 1 
have thought proper to quote a great part of it, to 
ive ſome idea of Plato's ſtyle. 

I ſhall now return to my ſubject, and conclude this 
firſt article, with deſiring the reader to conſider how 
the Pagans themſelves always looked upon the care 
of the education of children, as the moſt eſſential duty 
of parents, magiſtrates and princes, becauſe it is of the 
laſt importance during the reſt of their lives, to have 
good principles inſtilled into them from the beginning, 
In ſhort, while their minds are yet tender and flexible, 
they may be turned and managed as we pleaſe; whereas 
age and long habit will make faults almoſt incorrigt- 
ble. [a] Frangas enim citius quam corrigas, que in pra- 
vum induruerunt, 

[L] Plat. lib. iti, de Rep. 
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ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


IVhether a PRIVATE or PUBLIC EDUCATION c 
; to be preferred. 


URING the whole time I have been engaged 

in the education of youth, being thoroughly icn- 
fible of the dangers which occur both in private houſes 
and great ſchovls, I have never preſumed to give ad- 
vice upon this ſubject, and have always contented 
myſelf with applying as carefully as I could to the in- 
ſtruction of the youth, which divine providence com- 
mitted to my care. I think I ought ſtill to obſerve 
the ſame neutrality, and leave it to the prudence of 
parents to decide a queſtion, which certainly admits 
of great difficulties on both ſides. 

[x] Quintilian has diſcourſed upon this point with 
great prolixity and eloquence. The paſſage is one of 
the moſt beautiful in his work, and deſerves to be read 
in the original. I ſhall here give an extract of it. 

He begins with anſwering two objections, which 
are uſually made againſt public ſchools. 

The firſt relates to purity of morals, which they 
pretend is here expoſed to the greateſt dangers. Was 
this the caſe, he thinks we ſhould not heſitate a mo- 
ment; [y] the care of living well being intinitely pre- 
terable to that of ſpeaking well. But, he tays, the 
danger is equal on both fades z that the whole depends 
pon the natural diſpoſition of the children, and the 
care that is taken of their education; that uſually the 
evil ſprings from the parents themſelves, by the bad 
examples they ſet their children. They every day, ſays 
he, hear and ſee ſuch things as they ought to be ig- 
norant of during their whole lives. [Z] All this paſtes 


[x] Quintil. lib. i. cap. 1. natura. Diſcunt hæc miſeri, ante- 
[z] Potior mihi ratio vivendi ho- quam ſciant vitia cſſe. Inde ſoluti 
neſte, quam vel optime dicendi vi- ac fluentes, non accipiunt è ſcholis 
deretur. mala iſta, [ed in ſcholas afferunt. 
L] Fit ex his conſuetudo, deinde 
into 
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into habit, and ſoon after into nature. The poor 
children find themſelves vicious before they know wha: 
vice is. Thus breathiag nothing but luxury and plea- 
ſure, they do not derive their irregularity from the 
ſchools, but bring it thither. 

The ſecond objection concerns the advancement in 
their ſtudies, which muſt be greater in a private houſe, 
where the maſter has but one ſcholar to inſtruct. 
Quintilian does not allow it for ſeveral reaſons, which 
he lays down ; but he adds, that this inconvenience, 
though it were real, is abundantly made good by the 

reatadvantages which followupon a public education, 

[a] Firſt, a public education emboldens a young 
man, gives him courage, early accuſtoms him not to 
be afraid of appearing in public, and cures him of a 
certain puſillanimity, which naturally attends a private 
and retired life; whereas in ſecret he uſually grows 
languid and dejected, he ruſts in a manner, or llc 
falls into an oppoſite extreme, becomes conceited, 
ſetting a greater value upon himſelf than upon others, 
from 59 no perſon to compare himſelf with. 

Second and third, In a public ſchool there are ac- 
quaintances formed, which often laſt as long as life; 
and there is a certain knowledge of the world to be ac- 


quired, which can be learnt only in ſociety. Quin- Atent 
tilian does not inſiſt much upon theſe two advantages, entim 
and ſeems to ſet no great value on them. Qu 
Fourth, The great advantage of ſchools is emula- which 
tion. A child there improves both by what is ſaid to and thy 
himſelf and what is ſaid to others. He will every day molt f. 
ſee his maſter approve one thing, and correct another; | m 
blame the idleneſs of this boy, and commend the di- vith nc 
ligence of that; and will be the better for it all; The * ar 
love of glory will ſerve him as an incentive to take * us 
. alll a 
ſa] Ante omnia futurus orator, eſt, quæ in hujuſmodi ſecretis aut me wo! 
cui in maxima celebritate & in me- langueſcit, & quendam velut in of this; 

dia reip. luce vivendum eſt, aſſu- opaco ſitum ducit; aut contra tu- famil; 
eſcat jam à tenero non reformidare meſcit inani perſuaſione. Neceſſe * les 
homines, neque illa ſolitaria & ve- eſt enim ſibi nimium tribuat, qui Chriſtiar 

lut umbratili vita palleſcere. Ex- ſe nemini comparat, 

citanda mens & attolenda ſemper [5] Acc 
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pains. He will be aſhamed to give place to his equals, 
and will take pains to excel the moſt forward. A 
good ſcholar will uſe his utmoſt endeavours to be the 
frkt in his form, and carry the prize. [5] This gives 
ardour to young minds; and a noble emulation well 
managed, without any mixture of malice, envy and 
pride, is one of the beſt means to lead them to the 
exerciſe of the greateit virtues and the moſt arduous 
undertakings. 

Fifth, Another advantage to be found in ſchools 
js, that a young man meets with ſuch models amon 
his companions as are within his reach, ſuch as he 
fatters himſelf he may be able to come up to, and 
does not deſpair of ſurpaſſing one day. Whereas, if 
ke was alone, it would be preſumption in him to com- 
are himſelf with his maſter. 

Sixth, and laſtly, A maſter who has a numerous 
auditory, exerts himſelf quite otherwiſe than he, who 


having but one ſcholar, can ſpeak only coldly to him, 


and in the way of converſation. Now it is incredible 
tow uſeful this fire and vivacity of a maſter, who, in 
explaining the beautiful paſſages of an author, grows 
arm and tranſported, is, not only to make the boys 
attentive, but to inſpire them with the tame ta:te and 
ſentiments, as he feels in addrefling himſelf to them. 

Quintilian does not fail to oblerve, that the opinion 
ich he maintains is confirmed by univerſal practice, 
and the authority of the moſt eſteemed authors, and 
molt famous legiſlators. 

| might add, that this conduct has been obſerved 
vith no leſs regularity ſince the time of Quintilian, and 
even amongſt Chriſtians. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ſup- 
plies us with abundance of examples. Thar of St. 
Baſil and St. Gregory Nazianzen is known to all 
the world. I ſhall relate it particularly at the cloſe 
of this volume, and ſhall now only obſerve, that the 
families of theſe two illuſtrious friends were the moſt 
Criſtian that were then in the church. They thought, 


[5] Accendunt omnia hæc ani- tio, frequenter tamen cauſa virtu- 


Ns: & licet ipſa vitium ft ambi- tum eſt. 


however. 
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however, they might commit the deareſt treaſure they 
had in the world to the public ſchools ; and G0. 
bleſſed their pious intentions with a ſucceſs which fat 
exceeded their expectations. Shall we venture to charge 
this conduct with imprudence and preſumption ? 
On the other ſide, may we venture to condemn tha 
religious apprehenſion of chriſtian parents, who, upon 
ſeeing the dangers which occur in colleges, (and it 
mult be owned too that they are great) and being le 
ſolicitous about their children's improvement in the 
ſciences, than to preſerve to them the precious and in- 
eſtimable treaſure of their innocence, determine to 
bring them up under their own inſpection, in a family, 
where they may hear nothing but diſcreet converia- 
tion, where they may ſee nothing bur good examples, 
and from whence whatever may be capable of cor 
rupting the purity of their morals is carefully removed 
as much as poſſible ? There are now certainly ſome 
ſuch houſes, but the number of them is very ſew. 
Beſides the two uſual methods of bringing up youth, 
the boarding them out at public ſchools, or in{tructing 
them in private, there is a third, which holds the mean 
between both, and ſeems to unite them together; and 
this is, to ſend children to ſchool to improve by the 
emulation of the claſſes, and keeping them at home 
the reſt of the time. By this means, perhaps, they 
avoid a part of the dangers, as they are alſo deprived 
of one part of the advantages of the college; amonęſt 
which we ought certainly to reckon the order, regu- 
larity, and diſcipline, which by the ſound of a clock 
points out all the exerciſes of the day in an uniform 
manner ; and the ſimplicity and frugality of their way 
of living, which are very different from the indul- 
gence of their fathers houſes, and ſerve only to render 
them too nice and tender. [c] This obſervation was 
made by an illuſtrious magiſtrate in times paſt, in a 


_ paſſage which I have quoted in the firſt volume of this 


work. My father, ſays this magittrate, ſaid he had 
two views in the education of the college; the one 


c] Henry de Meſmes, tom. i, p. 75. 
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© was the gay and innocent converſation of the youths; 
the other was the ſchool diſcipline, to make us for- 
« get the endearments of our home, and as it were 
« to cleanſe us in freſh water, I think thoſe eighteen 
months I ſpent at college were of great ſervice to 
e me l learnt the frugal life of the ſcholars, and how 
to portion out my time.” 

Another advantage of colleges, (ſuppoſing them to 
be ſuch as they ſhould be) and the greateſt of all, is, 
that the boys are there thoroughly taught their reli- 
gion. They learn there to take the knowledge of it 
trom its ſource, to know the true ſpirit and real great- 
neſs of 1t, and to fortify themſelves by ſolid principles 
againſt the dangers which faith and piety too fre- 
quently meet with in the world. Ir is not impoſſible, 
but certainly it is very rare to find this advantage in 
private houſes. 

Now what muſt we conclude from all theſe princi- 
ples, and all theſe facts? There is no college which 
cannot produce a great number of examples of youth 
who have had an excellent education there, and been 
in proved both in the ſciences and in piety ; nor is 
there any one, which has not ſeen with grief, a very 
great number miſcarry; and the caſe is the ſame in 
private houſes. 

The concluſion which, in my opinion, we ſhould 
draw from hence 1s, that as the dangers are very great 
to youth on all ſides, it 1s the duty of parents to exa- 
mine well before God what courle they ought to take; 
equitably to weigh the advantages and inconveniencies 
which occur on both ſides; to be determined in ſo 
important a deliberation, only by the motives of reli- 
gion; and above all to make ſuch a choice of maſters 
and ſchools, in caſe they follow that courſe, as may, 
if not entirely diſſipate, at leaſt diminiſh their juſt ap- 
prehenſions. 


The PLAN and Div1s10wW of this TREATISE. 


To enter uſefully into the particulars of what con- 


cerns the interior government of the claſſes and col- 
Vor. III. X l.ges, 
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leges, it is neceſſary to conſider ſeparately the duty of 
the different perſons who are employed in the educa- 
tion of youth, and have any relation to it. But as there 
are ſome general directions, which almoſt belong to 
all alike, I will begin this treatiſe with them, that! 
may avoid the repetitions, which would be otherways 
unavoidable. 


FARE THE T-1K:0I; 


General INSTRUCTIONS p the EDUCATION of 
YouTH. 


SHALL begin with deſiring the reader, when! 
talk of r ons: rules, precepts, and duties, 
which are terms that I cannot avoid employing in the 
ſubject I treat of, to do me ſo much juſtice as to think 
that I do not pretend to preſcribe laws to any one, 
or to ſet up for a maſter or cenſurer of my brethren, 
My only deſign is to aſſiſt, if I can, ſuch young per- 
ſons as are entruſted with the education of children, 
who, for want of experience, are ſubject to commit a 
great many faults, as I own I myſelf have formerly 
done; and I ſhall think myſelf very happy, if I can 
contribute to make them avoid them, by laying my 
reflections before them, or rather thoſe of the ableſt 
maſters in point of education. For I ſhall here ſcarce 
ſay any thing of my own, eſpecially in this firſt part, 
which is the moſt important, and ſhould ſerve as the 
baſis and foundation to all the reſt. Athens and Rome 
ſhall ſtill lend me their aſſiſtance. I ſhall likeways 
make ule of two modern authors, and often without 
quoting them. Theſe are M. de Fenelon archbiſhop 
of Cambray, and Mr. Locke, whoſe writings upon 
this ſubject are juſtly very much eſteemed, The laſt 
has ſome particular ſentiments, which I would not al- 
ways adopt. Belides, I queſtion whether he was well 
ſkilled in the Greek tongue, and in the ſtudy of the 
Belles Lettres, at leaſt he ſeems not to ſet the value 


upon them they delerve, But both of them may pr | 
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of very great uſe with relation to morals and conduct, 
not only to young maſters, but to perſons of greater 
experience. I have taken the liberty of making uſe 
of the labours of others, as I have thought fit, and I 
am inclined to think that the public will not be diſ- 
pleaſed at it, being content to have good things laid 
before them, without being concerned from whence 
they are taken. I ſhall reduce to twelve or thirteen 
articles the general inſtructions which relate to the 
education of youth, 


ARTICLE THE FIRES T. 
What Exp we ſhould propoſe to ourſelves in EnucaTiON, 


WT O ſucceed in the education of youth, the firſt 
ſtep in my opinion, is, to lay down the end 
we ſhould propoſe, to enquire by what means it is to 
be obtained, and to chuſe out an able and experienced 
guide, who is able to conduct us ſafely to it. Though 
it be generally a very wiſe and judicious rule, to avoid 
all ſingularity, and to follow the received cuſtoms, yet 
I queſtion whether in the point we now treat of, this 
principle does not admit of ſome exception, and whe- 
ther we ought not to apprehend the dangers and in- 
conveniencies of blindly following the tootſteps of 
thoſe who have gone before us, ſo as to conſult cuſtom 
more than reaſon, and the governing our actions rather 
by what others do, than by what they ſhould do; 
from whence it often happens that an error once eſta- 
bliſhed is handed down from age to age, and becomes 
almoſt a certain law, from a notion that we ought to 


[4] Decernatur primum & quo . . . non ad rationem, ſed ad ſimi- 
tendamus, & qua; non fine perito litudinem vivimus. . . . Ita, dum 
aliquo cui explorata fint ea, in quz unuſquiſque mavult credere, quam 
procedimus. . . Hie tritiſſima quz- judicare, verſat nos & pracipitat 
que via & celeberrima maximo de- traditus per manus error. . . . Non 
cipit. Nihil ergo magis præſtandum, tam bene cum rebus humanis agi- 
quam ne, pecorum ritu, ſequamur tur, ut meliora pluribus placeant: 
antecedentium gregem, pergentes, argumentum peſſimi turba eſt. Se- 
ou qua cundum eit, ted qua jitur nec. lib, de vit. beat. cap. i. & ii. 
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act like the reſt of mankind, and follow the example 
of the greater number. But human nature is not ſo 
happy as to have the greateſt number always make 
the beſt choice, and we too frequently obſerve the 
contrary. | 

If we conſult our reaſon ever fo little, it is eaſy to 
diſcern, that the end which maſters ſhould have in 
view, 1s not barely to teach their ſcholars Greek and 
Latin, to learn them to make exerciſes and verſes, to 
charge their memory with facts and hiſtorical dates, to 
draw up ſyllogiſms in form, or to trace lines and fi- 
gures upon paper. [e] Theſe branches of learning I 
own are uſeful and valueable, but as means and not as 
the end; when they conduct us to other things, and not 
when we ſtop at them ; when they ſerve us as prepa- 
ratives and inſtruments for better knowledge, with- 
out which the reſt would be uſeleſs. Youth would 
have cauſe to complain, if they were condemned to 
ſpend eight or ten of the beſt years of their life in 
learning, at a great expence, and with incredible pains, 
one or two languages, and ſome other matters of a 
like nature, which perhaps they would ſeldom have 
occaſion to uſe. The end of maſters, in the long 
courſe of their ſtudies, 1s to habituate their ſcholars to 
the ſerious application of mind, to make them love 
and value the ſciences, and to cultivate in them ſuch 
a taſte as ſhall make them thirſt after them when they 
are gone from ſchool ; to point out the method of at- 
taining them, and make them thoroughly ſenſible of 
their uſe and value; and by that means to diſpoſe 
them for the different employments to which it ſhall 
pleaſe God to call them. Beſides this, the end of 
maſters ſhould be to improve their hearts and under- 
ſtandings, to protect their innocence, to inſpire them 
with principles of honour and probity, to train them 


[e] Liberalia ſtudia hactenus uti- tem eximit, libidinem franat?. . 
lia ſunt, fi przparentingenium, non Nihil apud illas invenies quod vetet 
detinent. . . Rudimentum ſunt nol- timere, vetet cupere : quæ quilquls 
tra, non opera... Non diſcere de- ignorat, alia fruſtra ſcit. vencc- 
bemus iſta, ſed didicifle. . . Quid ex Epilt. 38, 
lis artibus metum demit, cupidita- 
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up to good habits, to correct and ſubdue in them by 


gentle means the ill inclinations they ſhall be obſerved 
to have, [F] ſuch as pride, inſolence, an high opinion 
of themſelves, and a ſaucy vanity continually employed 
in leſſening others, a blind ſelf- love, ſolely attentive 
to its own advantage, a ſpirit of raillery, which is 
pleaſed with offending and inſulting others, an inſo- 
lence and ſloth, which renders all the good qualities 
of the mind uſeleſs. 


ARTICLE THE SECOND: 


To ſtudy the CHARACTER of CHILDREN, in order 10 
be able to manage them well. 


DUCATION, properly ſpeaking, is the art 
of managing and forming the mind. Of all ſci- 
ences it is the moſt difficult, the molt intricate, and 
at the ſame time the moſt important, but yet not ſuf- 
hciently ſtudied. To judge of it by common expert- 
ence, one would ſay, that of all animals man is the 
moſt untractable. It is the judicious reflection which 
Xenophon makes in his beautiful preface to the Cyro- 
pedia. After he has obſerved, that we never ſce 
locks of ſheep or oxen rebel againſt their leaders, 
whereas nothing is more common amongſt men; it 
leems, ſays he, a natural concluſion from hence, that 
tis more difficult to command over men than over 
beaſts, But caſting his eyes upon Cyrus, who governed 
ſo many provinces in peace, and was equally bc] ved 
by the people he had conquered, and his natural ſub- 
jects, g] he concludes, that the fault mult ariſe, not 
from thoſe who are unwilling to obey, but from the 
ſuperiors, who know not how to govern. 


[] In primis inſolentiam & ni- entis fibi, Senec. lib. de vit. beat. 
cuam zitimationem ſui, tumoren cap. 1. 
que clatum ſupra c:eteros d 2norem [£] Ours Tor Audra, Ert Thy 
rum ſuarum cocum & improvi— 
dum, dicacitatem & ſupeibiam con- 
mes gaudenten detidiam ditſo- 
„eduemque ieguis animi indorn- 
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The ſame may be ſaid in ſome meaſure of thoſe 
who are intruſted with the education of children. [Y 
It muſt be owned that the mind of man, even in his 
infancy, bears the yoke with impatience, and naturally 
inclines to what is forbidden. [i] But what we muſt 
conclude from hence 1s, that for this very reaſon he re- 
quires more precaution and addreſs, and that he yields 
more willingly to mildneſs than violence, ſeguitur fa- 
cilius, quam ducitur. We ſometimes ſee a high-mettled 
horſe caper and gnaw the bit, and refuſe to obey the 
ſpur ; it is becauſe he who is upon him, has a hard 
and heavy hand, knows not how to guide him, and 
checks the bridle when he ought not. Give this horſe, 
who has a very tender mouth, an underſtanding and 
{ſkilful rider, and he will check all his ſallies, and with 
a light hand govern him with pleaſure, generęſi atque 
nobiles equi melius facili fræno reguntur. 

[k] To compals this end, the maſter's firſt care is 
thoroughly to ſtudy and ſearch into the genius and 
character of the children, for by this he muſt regulate 
his conduct. [/] There are ſome who are lazy and re- 
mils, unleſs they are continually called upon, and 
others cannot bear to be imperiouſly treated; ſome 
will be reſtrained by fear, and others on the contrary 
diſcouraged. We can gain nothing out of ſome, but 
by meer labour and application ; and others only will 
ſtudy by fits and ſtarts; to endeavour to bring them 
all to a level, and make them ſubmit to one and the 
ſame rule, is to attempt to force nature. The pru- 
dence of the maſter will conſiſt in keeping a medium, 
equally removed from the two extremes; for here 
the ill ſo cloſely borders upon the good, that it is ealy 


[5], Natura contumax eſt huma- dum. Thid. cap. 17. 
nus animus, & in contrarium atque [+] Ibid. cap. 24. 2 
arduum nitens, ſequiturque facilius /] Sunt quidam, niſi inſtiteris 
quam ducitur. Senec. de Clem. remiſſi: quidam imperia indignan- 
lib. i. cap. 24. tur: quoſdam continet metus, 

i] Nullum animal moroſius eſt, quoſdam deb li at: alics continua- 
nullum majore arte tractandum, tio extundit, in aliis plus impetus 
quam homo; nulli magis arcen- facit. Quint. lib. i; cap. 3. 
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to miſtake the one for the other, [n] and it is this 
which renders the management of youth ſo difficult. 
Too much liberty makes way for licentiouſneſs; and 
too much conſtraint makes them ſtupid ; commenda- 
tion excites and encourages, but it alſo inſpires vanity 
and preſumption. We mult therefore keep a juſt tem- 
per, and hold an even hand between theſe two incon- 
veniencies, after the example of Ifocrates in the caſe of 
Ephorus and Theopompus, who were of a very dit- 
ferent character. [] This great maſter, who was as 
ſucceſsful in his inſtructions as his writings, (as ap- 
pears from his ſcholars and his books) making uſe of 
a bridle to give a check to the vivacity of the one, 
and a ſpur to awaken the ſluggiſhneſs of the other, 
did not aim at reducing them both to the ſame ſtan- 
dard. His end in taking away from the one, and add- 
ing to the other, was to carry each of them to that per- 
tection of which their natural capacity would admit. 
This model we mult follow in the education of 
children. They carry within them the principles, and 
in a manner the ſeeds of all virtues and vices; and the 
principal point is thoroughly to ſtudy at firſt their ge- 
nius and character, to become acquainted with their 
humour, their diſpoſition and talents; and above all, 
to diſcover their paſſions and prevailing inclinations, 
not with a view or expectation of entirely changing 
their temper, of making him gay, for inſtance, who 
is naturally grave, or him ſerious who is of a lively 


n] Difficile regimen eſt. , & 
diligenti obſervatione res indiget. 
Utrumque enim, & quod extollen- 
dum, & quod deprimendum, fimi- 
libus alitur : facile autem etiam at- 
tendentem ſimilia decipiunt. Cre- 
(cit licentia ſpiritus, ſervitute com - 
minuitur: aſſurgit, ſi laudatur; & 
in ſpem ſui bonam adducitur ; ſed 
eadem iſtam inſolentiam generant. 
dic itaque inter utrumque regendus 
elt, ut modo frænis utamur, modo 
Himulis. Senec. de Ira, lib. ii. 
cap. 21. 

l] Clariſſimus ille præceptor 


Iſocrates, quem non magis libri be- 
ne dixiſſe, quam diſcipuli bene do- 
cuiſſe teſtantur, dicebat ſe calcari- 
bus in Ephoro, contra autem in 
Theopompo frænis uti tolere, Al- 
terum enim exultautem verborum 
audacia reprimebat, alterum cunc- 
tantem & quaſi verecundantem in- 


citabat. Neque eos ſimiles effecit 


inter ſe ſed tantum alteri affinxit, de 
altero limavit, ut id confirmaret in 
utroque, quod utriuſque natura pa- 
teretur. Quint. lib. ii. c. 8. Cic. 
lib. in. de Orat. n. 36. 
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and chearful diſpoſition. It is with certain characters, 
as with perſonal defects, they may be ſomewhat re- 
dreſſed, but not abſolutely cured. Now the way ct 
growing acquainted in this manner with children, is to 
give them great liberty to diſcover their inclinations 
whilſt young, to let them follow their natural bent, 
in order to diſcern it the better; to comply with their 
little infirmities, to encourage them to let us ſee them; 
to obſerve them whilſt they think leaſt of it, eſpecially 
at their [o] play, when they ſhew their tempers moſt; 
for children are naturally plain, and without reſerve; 
but as ſoon as they think themſelves taken notice of, 
they throw themſelves under a reſtraint, and keep up- 
on their guard. 

[ p] It is of great moment alſo to diſtinguiſh the na- 
ture of the faults which prevail in youth. In general, 
we may hope that thoſe, wherein age, bad education, 
ignorance, being ſeduced, and ill example have any 
ſhare, are not without remedy; and, on the other 
hand, we may believe, that ſuch as are naturally 
rooted in the mind, and in the corruption of the heart, 
will be very difficult to be got over, ſuch as double 
dealing and hypocriſy, flattery, an inclination to tel! 
ſtories, to ſow diviſions, to envy or detract, a diſpoſi- 
tion to ſcoff, and eſpecially at the advice given them, 
and at things ſacred, a natural oppoſition to reaſon, 
and, what 1s a conſequence of it, a readinels to take 
things in a wrong ſenſe. 


ARTICLE THE THIRD. 


To aſſume an immediate AUTHORITY over the CHILDREN. 


HIS maxim is of the utmoſt moment during 
their whole education, and for all perſons who 
are charged with it. By authority, I mean a certain 
air and aſcendant, which imprints reſpect and procures 
obedience. It is neither age nor ſtature, the tone of the 


fo] Mores fe inter ludendum j. cap. 3. 
fimplicius detegunt, Quint. lib, [F Lettres de pictè, tom. i. 
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voice, nor threatening, by which this authority is to 
be obtained; but an even, firm, moderate diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, which is always maſter of itſelf, is guided 
only by reaſon, and never acts by fancy or paſſion, 

It is this qualification and talent which keeps all in 
order, eſtabliſhes an exact diſcipline, ſees that com- 
mands are obſerved, ſaves the trouble of reprimands, 
and prevents almoſt all puniſhments. Now it is from 
the very firlt entrance upon their government, that pa- 
rents and maſters ſhould aſſume this aſcendant, If 
they do not ſeize upon this favourable moment, and 
poſſeſs themſelves early of this authority, they will 
have all the pains in the world to do it afterwards, 
and the child will domineer at laſt. [4] Animum, and 
we may likeways ſay, Puerum rege, qui niſi paret, im- 
perat. This is literally true, and ſcarce to be believed, 
if a conſtant experience did not every day confirm 
it, There is deep rooted in the heart of man a love 
of independency, which diſoloſes itſelf from our child- 
hood, and even at the breaſt. [r] What mean thoſe 
cries, thoſe tears, the threatning geſture of the eyes, 


ſparkling with rage in an infant, when reſolved to 


gain his point with all his force, or inflamed with 
jealouſy againſt one another? “ have ſeen, ſays [s] 
St. Auguſtine, a child burning with jealouly. He 
could not yet talk, but with a pale countenance 
could calt a furious look at another child, who was 
« ſucking with him at the ſame breaſt.” Vidi ego & 
expertus ſum zelantem parvulum. Nondum loquebatur, & 
intuebatur pallidus amaro aſpectu collactancum ſunm. 

Here we have the time and moment pointed out 
for ſubduing this bad inclination in a child, by ac- 
cuſtoming him from the cradle to controul his deſires, 
not to purſue his own fancies, but, in a word, to ſub- 
mit and obey. If we never gave children what they 


[7] Horat. Sat. ii. lib. 1. imperiis, quibus pernicioſe chedi- 
[7] Flendo petere, etiam quod retur, Ita imbeciliitas membrorum 
no daretur: indignari acriter. . . infantilium innocens ett, non ani- 
von ad nutum voluntatis obtempe- mus infantium. St. Aug. Cont. 
rantthus; feriendo nocere niti, lib. 1. cap. 7. 7 
quantum poteſt, quia non obeditur L Leid. 
cried 
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cried for, they would learn to go without it, nor would 
there be ſo much bawling and uneaſineſs before they 
were brought to temper, and conſequently they would 
not be ſo troubleſome to themſelves or others, as they 
are for want of being brought up in this manner from 
their infancy. 

When I ſpeak thus, I do not mean abſolutely that 
no indulgence ſhould be ſhown to children, I am very 
far from ſuch a diſpoſition, I ſay only we muſt not 
give them what they cry for, and if they redouble 
their importunity to obtain it, we muſt let them knoy, 
that they are expreſsly refuſed it for that very reaſon; 
and this muſt be held as an indiſputable maxim, that 
after they have once been refuſed any thing, we mult 
reſolve never to grant it to their crying or importun- 
ing, unleſs we have a mind to teach them to become 
impatient and peeviſh, by rewarding them for their 
peeviſhneſs and impatience. 

We ſee with ſome parents that the children never 
aſk for any thing at table, whatever is ſet before them, 
but take all that is given them with pleaſure and thank- 
fulneſs; in other houſes they aſk for every thing they 
ſee, and mult be ſerved before all the company. Now 
whence ariſes this remarkable difference, but from the 
different education they have had ? The younger chil- 
dren are, the leſs their irregular deſires ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied. The leſs reaſon they have, the more neceſ- 
fary it is for them to ſubmit to abſolute power, and 
the direction of thoſe in whoſe hands they are. When 
once they have taken this turn, and cuſtom has ſub- 
dued their will, they are cured for the reſt of their 
lives, and eaſily learn to obey. 


[t] Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum et. 


What I have ſaid of children in their childhood, 
may be applied to them at any other age. The firſt 
care of a ſcholar who 1s put under a new maſter, 1s to 
ſtudy and ſound him. There is nothing he does not 
attempt, he ſpares no induſtry or artifice to get the bet- 


[t] Geor. lib. ii. v. 272. 
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ter of him if he can. When he ſees all his pains and 
cunning is to no purpoſe, and that the maſter calmly 
and quietly oppoſes them with a gentle and reaſonable 
reſolution, which always ends in making himſelf obey- 
ed, he then yields, and chearfully ſubmits; and this 
kind of little war, or rather ſkirmiſh, where on both 
fides they have tried each other's forces, is happily 
concluded with a peace and a good underſtanding, 
which make them eaſy all the reſt of the time they 
are to live together, 


ARTICLE THE FOURTH. 


To make ones ſelf BELOVED and FEARED. 


T HE reſpect, upon which the authority I have 
{poke of is founded, includes two things, fear 
and love, which lend each other a mutual aſſiſtance, 
and are the two great ſprings and hinges of all govern- 
ment-in general, and of the conduct of children in 
particular. As they are of an age wherein reaſon, in- 
ſtead of having the ſuperiority, ſcarce begins to ſhew 
elf, it is requiſite that fear ſhould ſometimes be 
called in to its aſſiſtance, and take its place; but if it 
comes alone, and the allurement of pleaſure does not 
follow cloſe at its heels, it is not long [u] regarded, and 
its inſtructions produce but a ſlight effect, which the 
hope of impunity ſoon removes. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that in point of education the greateſt {kill lies 
In knowing how to blend diſcreetly together a force, 
which ſhall keep children within due bounds, without 
diſcouragement, and a mildneſs which ſhall gain upon 
them without indulging them too much. [x] Sit riger, 
ſed non exaſperans; fit amor, ſed non emolliens. On one 
hand the maſter's mildneſs removes whatever is hard 
and auſtere from his office of command, and blunts 


[4] Timor, non diuturnus magi- raverit, ſtatim ſpe impunitatis ex- 
ſter officii, Cic. Philip. ii. n. 90. ultat. Id in Hortenſ. 
Imbecillis eſt pudoris magiſter ti- [x] S. Greg. Pap. 
mor, qui ſi quando paululum aber- 
the 
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the point of it. Hebetat aciem imperii, as Seneca beau. 
tifully expreſſes it. On the other hand, his prudent 
ſeverity fixes and reſtrains the lightneſs and incon- 
ſtancy of an age, which as yet admits but of little re. 
flection, and is incapable of 8 itſelf. It i; 
therefore this happy mixture of mildnels and ſeverity, 
of love and fear, which eſtabliſhes the maſter's autho. 
rity, which is the ſoul of government, and inſpire; 
the ſcholars with reſpect, which is the firmeſt band of 
obedience and ſubmiſſion ; in ſuch ſort however, that 
kindneſs and love prevail, and are moſt frequent on 
both ſides. | 

But ſome will ſay, though this manner of govern. 
ing children by kindneſs and gentleneſs is eaſy perhaps 
to a private tutor, 1s 1t practicable in the caſe of a 
principal of a college, a regent of a claſs, or a maſter, 
who has a great many ſcholars in one common cham- 
ber? and how is it poſſible in all theſe places to keep 
up an exact diſcipline, without which no good is to be 
expected, and at the ſame time to gain rhe love of the 
ſcholars ? 1 own that nothing is more difficuit in this 
circumſtance than to keep up a juſt medium betwixt 
too great ſeverity and an exceſſive indulgence ; but 
the thing 1s not impoſſible, ſince we ſee it practiſed by 
perſons who have the uncommon talent of making 
themſelves feared, and ſtill more beloved. The whole 
depends upon the behaviour of the maſters. If they 
are ſuch as they ſhould be, their ſucceſs will anſwer 
their deſires. Quintihan has pointed out to us the 
qualities of a good maſter, and how he may gain the 
affection of his ſcholars. The paſſage is very beau- 
tiful, and contains admirable advice. I ſhall give it 
almoſt as it ſtands. 

As it is a general principle that love is to be pro- 
cured only by love, / vis amari ama. The firſt thing 
[ y] Quintilian requires is, That a maſter ſhould 
« above all things aſſume a fatherly affection for his 
« ſcholars; and that he ſhould look upon himſelf 2s 


[3] Sumat ante omnia parentis ſuccedere ſe in eorum locum, à qui- 
erga diſcipulos ſuos animum, ac bus ſibi liberi traduntur, exiltunet. 
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in the place of thoſe who committed them to him ; 
whence he muſt conſequently borrow the gentle- 
neſs, patience, and ſentiments of kindneſs and ten- 
derneſs, natural to them. | 

[z] © That he be not vicious himſelf, nor allow of 
vice in others; that he be ſevere without rough- 
neſs, and gentle without indulgence, leſt he ſhould 
be hated for the one, and deſpiſed for the other. 
[2] That he be not eaſily carried away with anger 
and paſſion ; but at the ſame time does not ſhut 
his eyes to ſuch faults as deſerve to be corrected. 
That in his manner of teaching he be plain, 
patient, and exact, and rely more upon good order 
and method, and his own aſſiduity, than exceſſive 
pains in his pupils; that he take pleaſure in anſwer- 
ing all the queſtions they aſk him, and that he be 
even beforehand with them in aſking queſtions of 
them, if they do not aſk him. 

[c] © That he does not refuſe, upon proper occa- 
ſions, to give them the prailes they deſerve ; but 
withal that he be not too laviſh in beſtowing them. 
For as the one diſcourages, the other inſpires a dan- 
gerous ſecurity. 

d] If at any time he is obliged to reprimand 
them, that he be neither ſevere nor ſhocking. For 


* what gives many an averſion to ſtudy is, their maſ- 


ters rebuke them with as gloomy an air as if they 
were the objects of their hatred. 

[e] ** That he ſpeak often to them of virtue, and 
always with high encomiums; that he lay it con- 


« ſtantly 
[z] Ipſe nec habeat vitia, nec fe- [c] In laudandis diicipulorum 
etionibus nec malignus, nec effu- 
ſus: quia res altera txdium laboris 
altera ſecuritatem parit. 

[4] In emendando, que corri- 
genda erunt, non acerbus, minime- 
que contumelioſus. Nam id quidem 
multos a propoſito ſtudendi tugat, 
quod ankles hc objurgant, quaſi 
oderint. 

e] Plurimus eide honeſto ac bono 
ſit ſermo. Nam quo ſæpius monu- 

erity 


[a] Minime iracundus, nec ta- 


[5] Simplex in docendo, patiens 
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« ſtantly before them under an advantageous and 
* agreeable form, as the moſt excellent of all blef. 


« ſings, and moſt worthy a reaſonable man, and moſt 


e honourable to him, as a quality abſolutely neceſſary 
<« to procure him the affection and eſteem of all man. 
« kind, and as the only means of being truly happy, 
The more frequently he puts them in mind of their 
« duty, the leſs he will be obliged to puniſh them. 
« —Lethim every day ſay ſomething to them which 
they may carrry away with them, and be the better 
« for. Though what they read may furniſh them 
« with abundance of good examples, what he ſays to 
« them by word of mouth has a very different force, 
« and produces a quite different effect, eſpecially if 
« jt comes from a maſter, whom children that are 
e well brought up both love and honour. For it can- 
c not be imagined, how eaſily we are led to copy af. 
« ter thoſe, of whom we have a favourable opinion,” 

Theſe are the qualifications which Quintilian re- 
quires in a maſter of rhetoric ; (and they equally con- 
cern all ſuch as are intruſted with the inſtruction of 
youth) to the end, ſays he, that as in this claſs [/] 
there are uſually a great number of ſcholars, [g] the 
wiſdom of the maſter may preſerve thoſe, who are very 
young, from being corrupted, and his gravity lay a re- 
ſtraint upon the licentiouſneſs of ſuch as a more ad- 
vanced age renders more difficult to be governed. 
For it is not enough that he be a man of probity him- 
ſelf, unleſs he alſo knows how to keep his ſcholars in 
order by an exact diſcipline. We need make no doubt 


erit, hoc rarius caftigabit. . . . Ipſe [VF] They avere ſeveral years 1. 
aliquid, imo multa quotidie dicat, on the fludy of rhetoric ; whence tht 
quæ ſecum audita reterant. Licet ſcholars in the fame claſs might be 
enim ſatis exemplorum ad imitan- &d:ferent ages. 

dum ex lectione ſuppeditet, tamen [g] Major adhibenda tum cura 
viva illa, ut dicitur, vox alit pleni- eſt, ut & teneriores annos ab inju- 
us, præcipuẽque præceptoris, quem ria ſanctitas docentis cuſtodiat, & 
diſcipuli, ſ modo recte ſunt inſtituti, ferociores & licentia gravitas deter- 
& amant, & verentur. Vix autem reat. Neque vero ſatis eſt ſummam 
dici poteſt, quanto libentius imite- præſtare abſtinentiam, niſi ditcipli- 
mur eos, quibus favemus. This ne ſeveritate convenientium, quv* 
paſſage may be applied ia the caſe of que ad ie mores aſtrinxe n:, 
mannes. 
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bat a maſter of this character will make himſelf both 
beloved and feared. But a great many think of taking 
1 ſhorter and ſurer road, which is that of correction 
1nd reproof. It muſt be owned, that it ſeems more 
aly and is leſs troubleſome to maſters, than that of 
entleneſs and inſinuation, but at the ſame time far 
les ſucceſsful. For we ſcarce ever arrive by correc- 
tion at the only true end of education, which is to 
convince the mind, and inſpire a ſincere love of virtue; 
which I proceed to treat in the following articles. 


SHI CLE IH FLF-F 


Of CORRECTION. 


S this article is of the utmoſt importance in edu- 
cation, I ſhall dwell ſomewhat longer upon it 
n.” WE than the reſt, and divide it into two parts. In the firſt, 
re- hall point out the inconveniencies and dangers of 
on- WH the uſe of the rod: in the ſecond, I ſhall lay down the 
| of ]Whrules we ought to follow in this kind of Correction. 


I 

the l. The IN ON VENIENOIES and DANGERS of 
er CORRECTION. 

re- 

ad- The moſt common and ſhorteſt way of correcting 


ied, children is by the rod, which is almoſt the only re- 
im. nedy that is known or made uſe of by thoſe who are 
sin inruſted with the education of youth. But this re- 
ubt {Wncdy becomes often a more dangerous evil than thoſe 

they would cure, if employed out of ſeaſon, or beyond 
5% Wnczfure. For beſides that the Corrections of the rod 
be of ad the laſh, we are now ſpeaking of, have ſomething 
indecent, mean and ſervile in them, they have nothing 
In themſelves to remedy any fault committed, nor is 
it, & Wit likely that ſuch a Correction may become uſeful to 
"an MW child, if the ſhame of ſuffering for having done ill 
has not a greater power over his mind, than the pu- 


cipli- 

4% Wiilhment itſelf. Beſides, theſe Corrections give an in- 
urable averſion to the things we ſhould endeavour to 

but 3 make 
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make them love. They do not change the humour 
nor work any reformation in the natural diſpoſition, 
but only reſtrain it for a time, and ſerve to make the 
paſſions break out with more violence, when they are 
at liberty. They often ſtupify the mind, and harden 
it in evil. [Y] For a child, that has ſo little honour as tg 
be inſenſible to reproof, will accuſtom himſelf to blows 
like a ſlave, and grow obſtinate againſt puniſhment, 

Muſt we therefore conclude, that we ought never 
to make uſe of this ſort of Correction? That is not 
my meaning. For J am far from condemning in ge. 
neral the uſe of a rod, after what has been ſaid of i 
in ſeveral places of ſcripture, and eſpecially in the book 
of Proverbs. [i] He that ſpareth his rod hateth his ſy, 
but he that loveth him, chaſteneth him betimes.—[ I] Fu. 
tſhneſs is bound in the heart of a child, but the rod of Cu. 
refion ſball drive it far from him. The Holy Scrip- 
ture, by theſe words, and others of a like nature, my 
perhaps deſign puniſhment in general, and condemn 
the miſtaken tenderneſs and blind indulgence of ps 
rents, who ſhut their eyes upon the vices of their chil 
dren, and thereby render them incorrigible. Bu 
ſuppoſing that the word rod is to be taken literally, 
is very probable that this Correction is adviſed tir 
ſuch ditpoſitions, as are rude, groſs, indocile, untrac 
table, and inſenſible to hind, and honour. For ca 
we —_— that the ſcripture, which abounds in cha 
rity and gentleneſs, and is ſo full of compaſſion tor 
the weakneſſes of a more advanced age, that the ſcriy 
tures ſhould adviſe to treat children with ſeverity, 
when faults are frequently rather the effects of leviy 
than wickedneſs ? 

I therefore conclude, that the puniſhments we art 
here ſpeaking of may be uſed, but ought to be em 
ployed very ſeldom, and for faults of conſequence 
Theſe Corrections are like the violent remedies, wh. 


[e] Si cui tam eſt mens illibera- lib. i. c. 3. 
lis, ut objurgatione non corrigatur: [i] Prov, xiii. 24. 
is etiam ad plagas, ut peſſima quz- [A] Prov. xxii. 15. 
que mancipia durabitur. Quintil. 
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are uſed in violent diſeaſes; they purge, but alter the 
conſtitution, and wear out the organs. A mind con- 
ducted by fear is always the weaker for it. [/] Who- 
ever therefore has the direction of others, if he would 
heal, ſhould firſt uſe gentle remonſtrances, try what 
he can do by perſuaſion, make honeſty and juſtice 
grateful if poſſible, and inſpire an hatred for vice, and 
a paſſion for virtue. If this firſt attempt does not 
ſucceed, he may pals to ſtronger methods and ſharper 
reproaches ; and laſtly, when all this has been em- 
ployed to no purpoſe, he may then proceed to Cor- 
rections, but by degrees, ſtill leaving the hopes of 
pardon in view, and reſerving the greateſt for extreme 
faults and thoſe he deſpairs of. 

Let us compare a man of this wiſdom and modera- 
tion, with a maſter that is haſty, paſſionate and vio- 
lent, ſuch as Orbilius was, whom his ſcholar Horace 
ſtiles [m] Plageſus; or with a perſon intruſted by Ci- 
cero with the education of his children, who was paſ- 
ſionate to a degree of madneſs. [n] This was a ſlave 
who had been made free, that Tully highly valued in 
other reſpects, and in whom he repoſed an entire con- 
fidence. Dionyſius quidem mihi in amoribus eft. Pueri 
autem aiunt eum FURENTER IRASCI. Sed homo nec doctior, 
nec ſanftior fieri poteſt. I love Dionyſius dearly. 
« The boys indeed tell me that he is violently paſſion- 
ate, but a more learned or a more pious man cannot 
«* exiſt,” For my own part I do not here diſcern 
either good underſtanding or prudence in Tully. 
Prejudiced in favour of this freedman, he does not 
leem io have any regard to the charge againſt him, 


[1] Sencce, after reporting at rem orationem, qua moneat adhuc 
large the bel iu of a diſcreet phy- & exprobret : noviſſime ad pœnas, 
ſcien toward” his patient mates an ap- & has adhuc leves & revocabiles 
theationof it to go wer uc thus: Ita le- decurrat: ultima ſupplicia ſceleri- 
vum præſidem civitatiſque rectorem bus ultimis ponat, ut nemo pereat, 
decet, quaradin poteſt ve bis, & his niſi quem perire etiam pereuntis 
mollionbus, ingenia curare: ut fa» interfit. De Ira, lib. 1. cap. 5. 
cienda ſuadeat, cupiditatemque ho- [u] A laſkrr. One that is given to 
detti & æqui wir — animis, faci- dlowvs and whipping. Ep. i. I. 2. 
que vitiorum odium, pretium vir- (#] Ad Att. Ep. i. lib. 6. 
tutum: tranſeat deinde ad triſtio- 
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as if ſuch fault could be covered by learning, or ſub- 
ſilt with the quality of a man of very great probity, 
ſed homo nec doctior, nec ſanttior fieri poteſt. He was af. 
terwards undeceived, when that cowardly and perfi- 
dious ſlave had betrayed him. 

[e] Which of the two maſters, ſays Seneca, ſhall 
we molt eſteem ? He who {trives to correct his ſcho- 
lars by prudent advice and motives of honour, or ano- 
ther who ſhall laſh them to pieces for not repeating 
their leſſon as they ought, and faults of a like nature ? 
If we undertook to manage a horſe, could it be done 
by beating him in this violent manner? Or would it 
not be a certain way of making him apt to ſtart and 
fling, and to be unruly and reſtive? An able groom 
can break him better by careſſing him with a gentle 
hand ; and why muſt men be treated with more cru- 
clty than beaſts ? 


II. RuLes 10 be odjcrved in CoRRECTION. 


1. It is certain, that if children are early accuſtomed 
to ſubmiſſion and obedience by the ſteady behaviour 
of parents and maiters, and that care is taken never 
to depart from this ſteadineſs, till ſuch time as fear and 
reſpect are grown familiar to them, and there appears 
not the leaſt ſhadow of conſtraint in their ſubmiſſion 
and obedience ; this happy habit contracted from their 
molt tender years, will almoſt ſpare the neceſſity o. 
any future puniſhments. What uſually obliges us to 
have recourſe to that extremity, is the blind indul- 
gence given to children at firſt, which makes their 
faults almoſt incorrigible, becauſe neglected in thei: 


birth. 


[0] Uter præceptor liberalibus rius imperari, quam imperatur ani- 
ſtudiis dignior, qui excarnificabit malibus mutis ? Atqui equum no: 
diſcipnlos, it memoria illis non con- crebris rerberihus exterret domand: 
iterit, aut 6 parum avyiis in le- peritus magitter, Fiet enim formi- 
gendo oculus h»ferit + an qui mo- doloſus & contumax, niſi eum tactu 
nitionibus & verecuptha emendare bhlandiente permulſeris. Senec. de 
ac docere malit? Numquidnam Clem. lib. i. c. 16. 
aquum o, 4avius homini & du- 
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2. Nothing is of greater conſequence than rightly 
to diſcern what faults deſerve to be puniſhed, and what 
ſhould be pardoned. In the number of the latter, I 
place all ſuch, as happen through inadvertency or ig- 
norance, and which cannot paſs for the effects of ma- 
lice and a bad intention, as only thoſe which ariſe 
from the will can make us culpable. [»] An officer 
of Auguſtus, as he was one day walking out with 
him, was ſo frightened at the ſight of a wild boar, 
that made directly towards them, that he faved him- 
{elf by expoling the emperor to danger. The fault 
was conſiderable, but as it was not deſigned, Auguſtus 
was ſatisfied with turning it into a jeſt. Rem non minimi 
periculi, qui tamen fraus aberat, in jocum vertit. 

I place in the ſame rank all the faults of levity and 
childhood, which will be infallibly corrected by time 
and age. 

Neither do I think we ought to uſe the Correction 
of a rod for ſuch failures as children may commit in 
learning to read, write or dance; or even in learning 
the languages, Latin, Greek, &c. except in certain 
caſes which I ſhall mention. Other puniſhments ſhould 
be contrived for ſuch faults, as do not ſeem to proceed 
from any ill diſpoſition of the heart, or an inclination 
to ſhake off the yoke of authority. 

3. It is a great merit in maſters to be able to find 
out different kinds and degrees of puniſhments to cor- 
rect their ſcholars. It depends upon them to fix an 
idea of ſhame and dijgrace upon a thouſand things 
which are indifferent of themſelves, and only become 
Corrections by the idea affixed to them. I know a 
ſchool of poor children, where one of the greateſt and 
moſt ſenſible puniſhments that is inflicted upon ſuch 
45 offend, is to make them fit upon a ſeparate bench 
with their hats on; when any conſiderable perſon comes 
into the ſchool. It is a torment to them to remain in 
taat ſtare of humiliation, whilit the reft are ſtanding 
and uncovered. A thouſand things of the like nature 


L] Sueton. in. vit. Aug. cap. 67- 
3 I may 
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may be invented; and I mention this inſtance only to 
ſhew, that the whole depends upon the induftry of 
the maſter. There are children of quality, which 
have been kept in as much awe through an apprehen- 
ſion of going without fhoes, as others of being whipt. 

4. The only vice in my opinion, which deſerves a 
ſevere treatment, 1s obſtinacy in miſchief; but then 
this obſtinacy mult be voluntary, certain and ſtrongly 
marked, We muſt not give this name to faults of 
levity and inconſtancy, into which children, who are 
naturally forgetful and heedleſs, may frequently fall, 
without giving room to imagine, that they ariſe 
from badneſs of diſpoſition. 1 ſuppoſe that a child 
has told a lie. If it was through a violent fear, the 
fault is much the leſs, and deſerves only to be gently 
reprimanded. If it is voluntary, deliberate and ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in, it is then a fault indeed, and 
certainly deſerves to be puniſhed. Yet I do not think 
that for the firſt time we ſhould make uſe of the Cor- 
rection of the rod, which is the laſt extremity children 
ſhould be expoſed to. [q] Will a father of good un- 
derſtanding, ſays Seneca, diſinherit his ſon for his firſt 
fault, how conſiderable ſoever it may be? No, doubt- 
leſs. He will firſt uſe his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
claim him, and to correct, if poſſible, his bad diſpo- 
ſition : nor will he proceed to ſuch an extremity, till 
the caſe is grown deſperate, and his patience quite 
worn ont. A maſter muſt follow the like conduct in 
proportion. 

5. I would ſay the ſame of indocility and diſobedi- 
ence when obſtinately perſiſted in, and attended with 
an air of contempt and rebellion. 

6. There is another ſort of obſtinacy which relates 
to ſtudy, and may be called an obſtinate ſloth, which 
uſually occaſions maſters a great deal of trouble; when 
children will learn nothing unleſs they are compelled 


[9] Nunquid aliquis ſanus flium ad decretorium ſtilum. Multa ante 
ex prima offenſa exhzredat ? Niſi tentat, quibus dubiam indolem, & 
magnæ & multæ injuriæ patientiam pejore loco jam poſitam revocet. 
evicerint, niſi plus eſt quoi timet Simu! deplorata eſt ultima experi- 
quam quod damnat, non acczdit tur. Sever. de Clem. lib. i. cap. 14. 
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to it by force. There 1s nothing, I own, more per- 

lexing or difficult to manage than ſuch diſpoſitions, 
eſpecially when inſenſibility and indifference are joined 
to ſloth, as is very common. In this caſe a maſter 
ſtands in need of all his prudence and induſtry to ren- 
der ſtudy, if not amiable to his ſcholar, ar leaſt ſup- 
portable, by mixing force with mildnels, threatnings 
with promiſes, and puniſhments with reward. And 
when all has been employed to no purpoſe, we may 
then come to Correction, but not make 1t too com- 
mon and habirual ; for then the remedy is worie than 
the diſeaſe. 

7. When it is judged neceſſary to uſe Correction, 
the time and manner of uſing it ſhould be confidered. 
[7] Diſeaſes of the ſoul require to be treated at leaſt 
with as much ſkilfulneſs and addreſs, as thoſe of the 
body. Nothing is more dangerous than a remedy mit- 
applied and ill- timed. A wile phyſician waits till the 
patient is able to bear it, and with that view watches 
the favourable moments for adminiſtring it. 

The firſt rule therefore is never to puniſh a child 
the moment he commits a faulr, for fear of exaſpe- 
rating him, and cauſing him to commit new ones by 
urging him to extremes, but to allow him time for re- 
collection, to reflect upon what he has done, and grow 
ſenſible that he has been to blame, and ar the fame 
time that his puniſhment is both juſt and neceſſary, and 
thus put him in a condition to be the better for it. 

The maſter again muſt never puniſh with paſſion or 
in anger, eſpecially if the fault perſonally regards him- 
ſelf, ſuch as want of reſpect, or any abulive word. [5] 
He muſt call to mind what Socrates ſaid excellently 
well to a ſlave, that had miſbekaved towards him. Z7 
would treat thee as thou deſerveſt, were I nat in a paſſiun. 
] It were to be wiſhed, that all perſons who have au- 


[1] Ut corporum, ita animorum, lib. i. de Ira, cap. 15. 8 
molliter vitia tractanda ſunt. Senec. [t] Prohibenda maxime eſt ira im, 


de Benet. lib. vii. c. 30. punzendo . . .. optandumque ut ii, 
[+] Ad coercitionem errantium, qui præſunt aliis, legum miles tins, 
rato caſtigatore non eſt opus... quæ ad puniendum æquitate ducun- 


Inde eſt quod Socrates ſervo ait: tur, non iracundia. Cic. de Off c. 
derem te, niſi iraſcerer. Sencc. lib. i. n. $9. 
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thority over others were like the laws, which puniſh 
without anger or emotion, and out of the ſole motive 
of juſtice and the public good. If the maſter diſco- 
vers himſelf to be ever ſo little moved by a change of 
countenance, or alteration of the tone of his voice, 
the ſcholar ſoon perceives it, and diſcovers that thi: 
fame breaks out, not from a zeal for duty, but the 
heat of paſſion, And this ſuffices to render the pu- 
niſnment entirely fruitleſs ; becauſe children, young 
as they are, know that reaſon only has a right to cor- 
rect tne! | 

As punihment ſhould ſeldom be adminiſtered, all 
poſſible care is required to make it beneficial. Let a 
child ſee, for inſtance, that you have done all you 
could to avoid coming to this extreme; ſeem to be 
concerned that you are under a neceſſity of exerciſing 
it againſt your inclination; talk before him with other 
perſons now unhappy they are, who are ſo void of rea- 
ſon and honour as to ſtand in necd of being corrected; 
withdraw your uſual marks of friendſhip, till you per- 
ceive it neceſſary to conſole him; make this chal- 
tiſement public or private, according as you ſhall judge 
It molt uſcful for the child, either to be expoſed to 
ſhame, or made ſenſible that it is ſpared him; reſerve 
this public ſhame as a laſt remedy ; make ule ſome- 
times of a reaſonable perſon to talk with him, and tell 
him what is not yet proper for you to tell him your- 
ſelf; one who may cure him of his falſe ſhame, dil. 


. pole him to ſubmit, and to whom the child in the heat 


of his paſſion may open his heart more freely, than h 
durſt do before you ; but be very careful that you ne- 
ver demand any other ſubmiſſions than ſuch as are 
reaſonable and neceſſary. Endeavour to bring him to 
a feli-cunvicltion, and that it only remains for you to 
mitigate the puniſhment which he has conſented to. 
Theſe general rules muſt be applied by every maſter, 
according as his particular occaſions require. 

But if the child that is to be puniſhed is neither to 
be moved by a ſenſe of honour or ſhame, care muſ: 
be taken that in the firſt Correction he may feel a 
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ſharp and laſting impreſſion, that fear at leaſt, for 
want of a more nubic motive, may keep him to his 
duty. 

[ have no need to take notice, that a box on the car, 
blows, or other treatments of the like fort, are abſo- 
lutely not to be allowed maſters. They ſhould never 

uniſh but in order to correct, and pail: on will not 
correct at all. Let any one afl huntelt, whether he can 
coolly, and without emotion, give a boy a box on the 
car; and ſure [ anger, whic Þ i is in. itlelf a Vice, is a 
very improper remed for curing the vices of others. 


Ariel INE r 
Of REPROOFS. 


HIS matter is of no leſs importance than that 
of puniſhments, 25 the ule of them is more tre- 
quent, and the coniequences may be as dangerous. 
To make Reproofs ulctul, there are in my opinion 
three things principally to on conlidere: J, the ſabject, 
the time, and the manner of making the m. 


I. The SuBjEcT of 2 REPRIMAND, 


It is a very common miltate to e! teprimand for 
the ſlighteſt faults, and fuch as are almoſt unavoida- 
ble in children, which takes a away 0 11 their force, and 
iruſtrates all their advantage. For they accuſtom 
themſelves to them, are no longer ahected 1, WI. ': them, 
and even make a jet of them. I do not FOryet what 
have already quoted from Quint. lan. that te ſure! 
way fora maſter to av id puniſhing children viten, 
frequently to admoniſn thi bas qrto ſirpits FACIIRCE it, Tit 
rarius caſtigalit. But I wake a great diſlerence iss 
tween admoniti ons and Reprimands, The firſt favours 


m ira delictum . ſit, cando. Senec. hb. i. de Ira, c. 15. 
nom g portet peccata CUrTILEVE pec- 
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leſs of the authority of a maſter than the affection of 
a friend. They are always attended with an air and 
tone of gentleneſs, which gives them a more agreeable 
reception; and for this reaſon they may more frequently 
be uſed. But as Reprimands always ſhock ſelf. love, 
and often aſſume an air and language of ſeverity, they 
ſhould be reterved for more conſiderable faults, and 
conſequently be more ſeldom uled. 


II. Zhe T1ME of REPRIMANDING. 


The maſter's prudence conſiſts in carefully ſtudying 
and watching tor the favourable moment, when the 
mind of the child ſhall be moſt diſpoſed to improve 
by correction. This is what Virgil fo elegantly calls, 
[x] Melies aditus, molliſima fandi tempora; and wherein 
he places the addreſs of a negotiation, quis rebus dexter 
modus. | 

Do not therefore reprimand a child, ſays M. de Fe- 
nelon in his firſt emotion, or your own. If you do it 
in yours, he will find that you have been governed by 
humour and inclination, and not by reaſon and ſricnd- 
ſhip, and you will inevitably loſe your authority. If 
you chide him immediately, his mind is not at liberty 
enough to own his fault, to conquer his paſſion, and 
perceive the importance of your advice. You likeways 
expoſe the child to loſing the reſpect he owes you. 
Shew him always that you are maſter of yourſelf; and 
nothing will let him fee it better than your patience. 
Watch a favourable opportunity for ſeveral days to 
time a correction well, if neceſſary. 

What would any one ſay, ſays [y] M. Nicole, ſpeak- 
ing of the duty of brotherly correction, what would 
they ſay of a ſurgeon, who, in treating an impoſthume, 
ſhould turprite the patient, by giving him a blow with 
his fiſt upon the part affected, and that before the im- 
poſthume was ſufficiently ripened, by preparatory re- 


.)] Evang. du Mardi de la troi- 
ſicme Sem. de Car. | 
3 medies, 


[x] En. lib. iv. ver. 393, 42 5. 
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medies, to be lanced, or the ſick perſon diſpoſed for 
ſo painful an operation? We ſhould doubtleſs ſay he 
was a very imprudent and unſkilful man. It is eaſy to 
apply this compariſon to the ſubject I am treating of. 


III. The MANNER of REPRIMANDING. 


The ſame M. Nicole, in the ſame paſſage, ſhews 
how difficult it is to give corrections and reprimands. 
The cauſe of this difficulty is, becauſe they ſet before 
men what they care not for ſeeing, and attack ſelf. love 
in the deareſt and moſt ſenſible part, where it never 
gives way without great reluctance and oppoſition. 
We love ourſelves as we are, and would have reaſon 
for doing ſo. Thus we are careful to juſtify ourſelves 
in our faults by various deceitful colours; and it muſt 
not ſeem ſtrange, that men ſhould be diſpleaſed with 
being contradicted and condemned, as it 1s an attack 
at the ſame time upon the reaſon which 1s deceived, 
and the heart which 1s corrupted, 

This is properly the foundation of the care and cau- 
tion which is required in correction and reprimand. 
We mult leave nothing for a child to diſcern in us, 
that may hinder the effect of it. |z] We muſt avoid 
rating his ill-will by the ſeverity of our expreſſions, 
his anger by exaggerations, or his pride by expreſſions 
of contempt. 

We muſt not heap upon him ſuch a multitude of 
reproofs, as may deprive him of the hope of being 
able to correct the faults he is reproached with. It 
might be adviſeable likeways not to tell a child his 
fault, without adding ſome means of amending it. For 
correction, when it is ſharp, is apt to occaſion chagrin 
and diſcouragement. 

We muſt avoid giving him any occaſion to think 
that we are prejudiced ; leſt he ſhould thence take oc- 

caſion to defend the faults laid to his charge, and to 
attribute our admonitions to our prejudice, 


x] Omnis animadverſio & caſti- lib, i. de Offic. n. 88. 
io contumeli3 vacaie debet. Cic. 
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Neither mult there be any room left for him to be. The! 
lieve, that they are occalioned by any intereſt or par. any { 
ticular paſſion, or indeed by any other motive than 7 
chat of his good. capac 

[a] We are ſometimes obliged, ſays Tully, to raiſe ther! 
our voice a little in correction, and to uſe ſomewhiat have 
ſharper expreſſions, but this ſhould be very ſeldom, a; educa 


contr; 
4 ruſt 
Jutely 
fails © 
it wit! 


phyſicians make ule of certain remedies only in extre. 
mitics. We ſhould beſides be careful to avoid all 
anger and ſeverity in theſe reproaches, for they can 
be of no ſervice; and the child ſhould ſee, that whar. 
ever ſharpneſs we expreis in our reproofs, it is with 
regret, and only for his good. 

We may conclude that reprimands have had all the 


ſucceſs that can be expected from them, when they Al 
bring a boy to a ſincere confeſſion of his faults, to de. 

fire that he may be told of them, and to receive the Jo REA 
inſtructions that are given him with docility. [4] IE ** 
has already made a great progreſs, who is deſirous of dns 
doing it. It is a certain mark of a ſolid change, to Ha 
have our eyes open to the imperfections, which before 8 
were unknown to us; as it is a reaſon to hope well moſt ef 


of a ſick perſon, when he begins to be ſenſible of hi 1040 
allment. ' without 
[6] There are ſome children of ſo happy and ſo ba of 
tractable a temper, that it ſuffices to ſhew them what 6 M. 
they muſt do, and without ſtanding in need of long 4 th 
inſtructions from a maſter, they ſhall ſeize upon what hildren 
is good and honeſt at the firſt ſignal, and give them. i FENG 
ſclves up entirely to it. Rapacia virtutis ingenia. ld] "or a F 
One would think they had in them ſome ſparks of 70 of : 
every virtue, which, in order to unfold themſelves, and "SO AM 
catch fire, require only a ſlight blaſt, a meer hint. [e] "Lo of 


[a] Offic. lib. i. n. 136, 137. [4] Omnium honeſtarum rerum enable yi 

[5] Magna pars cſt protectus, ſemina animi gerunt, quæ admon!- it is to fe 
velle proficere. Senec. epiſt. 21. tione excitantur; non aliter quam PI 

[c} Felix ingenium illis fuit, & ſeintilla flatu levi adjuta, ignen calon we 
ſalutaria in tranſitu rapuit. .. . In ea ſuum explicat. Ibid, 94. 
gue tradi ſolent, perveniunt fine ſe] Huc iiluc frænis leniter mot! JJ Ineſt 
longo magiſterio; & honeſta com- flectendus eſt paucis animus ſui 1ec- «as Yona, ſec 
piext ſunt, cum primus audierunt, tor optimus. Senec. lib. v. de Dent, ac inn, mod? 
Senes. epiſt. 9 ;. cap. 25. dec. 11, v. 
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e Theſe characters are exceeding rare, and ſeldom want 
lr any guides. a 
a [ f ] There are others who have indeed a pretty good 
capacity, but ſeem at firſt of a flow apprehenſion, ei- 
iſe ther from want of taking due pains, or becauſe they 
la have been brought up in too tender a manner, and 
45 educated in an entire ignorance of their duty, have 
re. contracted a great number of ill habirs which are like 
all 1 ruſt difficult to be rubbed off. A maſter is abſo- 
an utely neceſſary to boys of this character, and ſeldom 
at fails of conquering theſe faults, when he ſtrives to do 
it it with mildneſs and patience, 


the ARTICLE THE SEVENTH. 


de. T0 REASON ih CHILDREN; to PROMPT them by the 
the SensE of Honouk ; to make uſe of PRaists, RE- 
He warDS, and CARESSES. 

$ of 

, (0 HAVE already inſinuated theſe methods, which 
fore 


ſhould be the muſt common, and are always the 
well molt effectual. 


f hs [ call reaſoning with the boys, the acting always 

without paſſion and humour, and giving them the rea- 

d {0 on of our behaviour toward them. It is requiſite, 

* ſays M. de Fenelon, to purſue all poſſible means to 
ong 


make the things you require of them agreeable to the 
what I children. Iave you any thing diſpleaſing to propoſe 


hem: to them? Let them know, that the pain will toon be 
(0) i followed by pleaſure ; ſhew them always the uſeful- 
ks ot cls of what you teach them; let them fee its advan- 
s, and tage in regard to the commerce of the world, and the 
t. [e) dutics of particular ſtations. This, tell them, is to 
num] enable you to do well what you are one day to do; 
ad mon. it 15 to form your judgment, it is to accuſtom you to 
ho reaſon well upon all the affairs of life, Ir is requiſite 
ter moti % Incft interim animis volun- Illis aut hebetibus & obtuſis, aut 
« {vi fee: bona, fed torpet, mo ò deliciis mala conſuctudine abſeſſis, diu tubi— 
le Benet. d fit, mods officii infcientia. Se- go animorum cttricanda ct. Ib id. 
.. 0. v. de Benef. cap. 25. epilt, 95. 
Then co 
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to ſhew them a ſolid and agreeable end, which may 
ſupport them in their labour, and never pretend to 
oblige them to the performance by a dry abſolute 
authority. | 
If the caſe requires puniſhment or chiding, it will 
be proper to appeal to themſelves as judges, to make 
them thoroughly ſenſible of the neceſſity of uſing them 
in that manner, and to demand of them whether they 
think it poſſible to act otherways. I have been ſome. 
times ſurpriſed in conjunctures, where the juſt bu 
grievous ſeverity of their correction, or public repri- 
mand, might have provoked and exaſperated the ſcho- 
lars, to j- the impreſſion the account I gave them 
of my conduct has made upon them, and how they 
have blamed themſelves, and allowed that I could not 
treat them otherways. For I owe the juſtice to moſt 
art of the boys I have brought up, to own here, that! 
—f almoſt always found them reaſonable, though not 
exempt from faults. Children are capable of hearing 


reaſon ſooner than is imagined, and they love to be 


treated like reaſonable creatures from their infancy, 
We ſhould keep up in them this good opinion and 
ſenſe of honour, upon which they pique themſelves 
and make uſe of it as much as poſſible, as an univerſal 
means to bring them to the end we propoſe. 
They are likeways very much affected with praiſe, 
It is our duty to make an advantage of this weaknel;, 
and to endeavour to improve it into a virtue in them, 
We ſhould run a riſque of diſcouraging them, were 
we never to praiſe them when they do well; and though 
we have reaſon to apprehend that commendations ma} 
inflame their vanity, we mult ſtrive to uſe them for 
their encouragement, without making them conceited. 
For of all the motives that affect a reaſonable ſoul, 
there are none more powerful than honour and ſhame; 
and when we have once brought children to be ſenl: 
ble of it, we have gained every thing. They find 
pleaſure in being commended and eſteemed, eſpecially 
by their parents, and thoſe upon whom they depend. 
If therefore we carets them, and commend them when 
ae 
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they do well; if we look coldly and contemptibly up- 
on them when they do ill, and religiouſly obſerve this 
kind of behaviour towards them; this different treat- 
ment will have a much greater effect upon their minds 
than either threats or puniſhments. 

But to make this practice uſeful, there are two things 
to be obſerved. Firſt, when the parents or maſters are 
difpleaſed with a child, and look coldly upon him, it is 
requiſite that all thoſe who are about him ſhould treat 
him in the ſame manner, and that he never finds any 
conſolation in the careſſes of governeſſes or ſervants ; 
for then he 1s forced to ſubmir, and naturally con- 
ceives an averſion for the faults which draw upon him 
2 general contempt. In the ſecond place, when parents 
or maſters have ſhewn themſelves diſpleaſed, they muſt 
be careful, contrary to the common cuſtom, not to re- 
ſune immediately the ſame chearfulneſs of counte- 
nance, or ſhew the ſame fondneſs to the child as uſual ; 
for he will learn not to mind it, when he knows that 
chiding is a ſtorm of little or no duration, which he 
need only ſuffer to paſs by. They muſt not therefore 
be reſtored to favour without difficulty, and their par- 
don be deferred till their application to do better has 
proved the ſincerity of their repentance. 

Rewards for the children are not to be neglected, 
and though they are not, any more than praiſes, the 
principal motive upon which they ſhould act, yet both 
of them may become uſeful to virtue, and be a power- 
ful incentive to it. Ts it not an advantage for them 
to know, that the doing well will in every reſpect be 
their ad vantage, and that it is as well their intereſt as 
duty to execute faithfully what is required of them, 
ether in point of ſtudy or behaviour? 

Butthere is a choice to be made of rewards, and it 
ba certain rule in this point, though not always ſuf- 
fciently conſidered, that we ought never to propoſe 
under this notion either ornaments and fine clothes, or 
Celicacies in eating, or any other things of that kind; 
and the reaſon of it is very evident, becauſe in promiſ- 
ns them ſuch things by way of reward, we teach 

them 
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them to look upon them as good and deſirable in 
themſelves, and thereby inſtil into them a value for 
what they ought to deſpiſe; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of money, the deſire of which is ſo much the more 
dangerous, as it is more general, and apt to increaſe 
with age; except as it may be employed in good uſes, 
it may alſo be looked upon as an inſtrument of virtue, 
and a means of doing good; under which notion they 
ſhould be taught to conſider it. I have ſeen a great 
many ſcholars, who of themſelves have divided their 
money into three parts, one of which was deſigned for 
the poor, another to buy books, and the third tor their 
diverſions. : 

Children may be rewarded by innocent plays inter. 
mixed with ſome induſtry ; by walking abroad, where 
the converſation may be advantageous; by little pre- 
ſents which may be a kind of prizes, ſuch as pictures 
or prints; by books neatly bound; by the fight of 
ſuch things as are curious and uncommon in arts and 
trades ; as for inſtance, the manner of making tapeſtry 
at the Gobelins, of melting of glaſs, painting, and a 
thouſand other things of that kind. The induſtry df 
parents and malters conſiſts in the invention of ſuch 
rewards, in varying them, and making them deſired 
and expected; keeping always a certain order, and 
beginning conſtantly with the molt ſimple, in order to 
make them laſt as long as poſſible. But in general 
they mult exactly perform what they have promiſed, 
and make it an indiſpenſible point of honour and duty 
never to diſappoint the children. 


ARTICLE THE EIGHT IS 


To accuſtom CrllLDkEN to a firift obſervance of T RUTH. 


NE of the vices we muſt carefully correct in 
children is lying, for which we cannot excite 

in them too great an averſion and horror. It muſt 
always be prefented to them as mean, baie and ſhame- 
ful; as a vice which entirely diſnonours a man, dil 
graces 
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graces him, and places him in the moſt contemptible 
light, and is not to be ſuffered even in ſlaves. | have 
elewhere ſpoke of the manner of puniſhing children 
that are ſubject to this fault. 

Diſſimulation, cunning and bad excuſes, come very 
near it, and infallibly lead to it. A child ſhould be 
told that he ſhould rather be pardoned for twenty 
faults, than a bare diſſimulation of the truth, for 
hiding one only by bad excuſes. When he frankly 
confelles what he has done, fail not to commend his 
integrity, and pardon what he has done amiſs without 
ever reproaching him with it, or ſpeaking to him of it 
afterwards. If this confeſſion becomes frequent, and 
grows into a habit only to evade puniſhment, the maſ- 
er muſt have lets regard to it, becauſe it would then 
be no more than a trick, and not proceed from ſim- 
plicity and ſincerity. 

Every thing that the children ſee or hear from their 
parents or maſters, muſt conduce to make them in love 
with truth, and give them a contempt for all double 
dealing. Thus they muſt never make ule of any falſe 
pretences to appeaſe them, or to perſuade them to do 
as they would have them, or either promiſe or threaten 
any thing without their being ſenſible that the per- 
formance will ſoon follow. For by this means they 
will be taught deceit, to which they have already but 
too much inclination. 

To prevent it, they muſt be accuſtomed not to ſtand 
in need of it, and be taught to tell ingenuouſly what 
pleaſes them, or what makes them une eaſy. They mult 
be told that tricking always proceeds from a bad diſ- 
polition, for no body uſes it but with a view to diſ- 
emble; as not being ſuch a one as he ought to be, or 

om deſiring ſuch things as are not to be permitted; 

t they are, from taking diſhoneſt means to come at 
. Let the children be made to obſerve how ridi- 
culous ſuch arts are, as they ſce Pt >Auicd by others, 
witch have generally x ba. .ucce!s, ad ferve iy to 
make them contemptivie. Make em aſhamed of 


tat mſelves when you catch them in any Tnala- 
tion. 
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tion. Take from them from time to time what t 
are fond of, if they have endeavoured to obtain it by 
any deceit, and tell them they ſhall have it, when they 
aſk for it plainly and without artifice. 

It is upon this point eſpecially they ſhould be made 
ſenſible of their honour. Make them comprehend the 
difference there is between a child that loves truth and 
fincerity, upon whoſe word one may rely, in whom one 
may fully confide, and who is looked upon as inca- 
pable, not only of lying and fraud, but of the leaſt 
diſſimulation; and another child, who is always ſuſ- 
peed and diſtruſted, and [g] never believed, even 
though he ſpeak truth. [Y] We ſhould carefully fer 
before them what Cornelius Nepos obſerves of Epa- 
minondas, (and Plutarch ſays the ſame of Ariſtides,) 
that he was ſo fond of truth that he never told a lie, 
not even in jeſt. Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne joco qui 
dem mentiretur, 


ARTICLE: THE NIN TIN 


To accuſtom the Boys to be POLITE, CLEANLY, 
and PUNCTUAL,. 


EIS breeding is one of the qualities which 
parents molt deſire in their children, and it uſu- 
ally affects them more than any other. The value they 
ſet upon it ariſes from their converſation with the 
world, where they find that almoſtevery thing is judged 
by its outſide. In ſhort, the want of politeneſs takes 
off very much from the moſt ſolid merit, and make 
virtue itſelf ſeem leſs eſtimable and lovely. A rough 
diamond can never ſerve as an ornament it mult be 
poliſhed before it can be ſhewn to advantage. We 
cannot therefore take care too early to make children 
civil and well bred. 

In talking thus, I do not mean that we ſhould ex- 
erciſe children, or bring them up by rule and method 


g] Mendaci homini, ne verum Cic. lib. ii de Divin. n. 146. 
owdem dicenti, creder: ſolt mus. [ Cornel. Nep. in Epaninot% 
fl) 
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to all the formal ceremonies which are fathionable in 
the world. Such narrow little diſcipline ſerves only 
to give them falſe notions, and hill them with a fool- 
iſh * vanity. Beſides, this methodical civility, which 
conſiſts only in forms of inſipid con pliments, and the 
affectation of doing every thing by rule and meature, 
is often more offenſive than a natural ruſticity. We 
mult not therefore teize and wrangie much with them 
about ſuch faults as they may commit 1n this point, 
An addreſs not over graceful, a bow ill made, a hat 
clumſily taken off, and a compliment ill- turned, may 
deſerve ſome little notice to be taken oi them in an 
ealy and gentle manner, but do not deicrve ſharp 
chiding, or the being made aſhamed before compa- 
ny, and much leſs to be puniſhed with ſeverity. The 
commerce with the world will ſoon correct thete petty 
defects. 

But the point is, to go to the principle and root of 
the evil, and to conquer certain diſpoſitions in the 
boys, which are directly oppolite to the rules of ſoci— 
ety and converſation, ſuch as a ſavage and clowniſh 
rudeneſs, which makes them heedleſs of what may 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe thote about them; feli-love, atten- 
tive only to its own convenience and advantage; a 
naughtineſs and pride, which tempt us to look 1 upon 
every thing as our due, without our being under any 
obligation to others; a ſpirit of contradiction and rail- 
lery, which blames every thing, and takes pleafure 
only in giving pain. Theſe are the faults againſt 
which we muſt declare open war. Such boys as ; have 
been accuſtomed to be complaiſant towards their com- 
panions, to oblige them to ſubmit to them upon oc- 
caſion, to lay nothing that may offend them, and not 
be eaſily offended chemſelves at the diſcourſe of others; 
boys of this character, when they come abroad into 
the world, will ſoon learn the rules of civility and good 
breeding. 

It is alſo to be wiſhed, that children ſhould be ac- 
cuſtomed to neatnels, order, and exactneſs; that they 
take care of their dreſs, eſpecially on Sundays and ho- 

Vol. III. 2 lidays, 
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lidays, and ſuch days as they g0 abroad; that every 
thing ſhould be ſet in order in their ch 1ambers and 
upon their tables, and every book put in its place 
when they have done with 1t; that they ſhould be 
ready to dilcharge their different duty preciſely at the 
time appointed. This exactnels is of great importance 
at all times, and in every ſtation of lite. 

All this is to be wiſhed for, but mult not in my opi— 
nion be exacted with leverity, nor under pain of cor- 
rection. For we mult always diſtinguiſh the faults, 
which arile from the levity of their age, from ſuch as 
flow from indocility and perverſenels. I beg the rea- 
der's pardon, if ſometimes I take the liberty to quote 
my own practice, whilſt engaged in the education of 

outh. I think I do not do it out of vanity, but only 
the better to ſnew the uſefulneſs of the advice which! 
give. I brought the boys to be very civil to ſuch 
ſtrangers as entered into the q quadrangle during their 
recreation, and almoſt ſcrupulouſiy exact in repairing 
to every exerciſe at the firſt found of the clock, but nc 
by menaces or corrections. I uſed to commend then: 
publicly tor their civility to ſtrangers, who compli- 
mented me upon it, and for the rea zdineſs with which 
they quitted their play, becauſe they knew 1t would 
pleaſe me. I ſometimes added, that though tome of 
them were wanting in their little duties, 1 judged it 
muſt be through inadvertency, which was not fur- 
priſing in the heat of play. I deſired them to be 
more careful for the future, and to follow the exam- 
ple of the greateſt part of their companions; and | 
jJucceeded better by theſe civilicies, than I could have 
done by all the chiding and menaces in the world. 
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IS is one of che moſt important points in edu- 
1 cation, and at the ſame time one of the moſt 
difficult; for amongſt a great number of maſters, who 
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few to be found, who are happy enough to make 
their ſcholars fond of ſtudy. 

The ſucceſs in this point depends very much on the 
firſt impreſſions, [i] and it ſhould be the great care of 
maſters, who teach children their letters, to do it in 
ſuch a manner, that a child, who is not yet capable of 
being tond of his book, ihould not take an averſion 
to it, and the diſlike continue when he grows up. For 
this reaſon, ſays Quintilian, his ſtudy muſt be made a 
diverſion to him. Ihe matter mult proceed by aſking 
him little queſtions. He muſt be encouraged by com- 
mendation, and allowed to ſet ſome value upon him- 
ſelf, and be pleaſed with having learaed any thing, 
Sometimes what he refuſes to learn mult be aught 
another, in order to raiſe his jealouſy. We mult enter 
into little diſputes with him, and let him think that he 
has often the better. We mult intice him likeways 
by little rewards, which children of that age are very 
fond of. 

But the great fecret, ſays [ Quintilian farther, to 
make children love their books, is STO make them fond 
of their maſter. In this cale they willingly give ear 
to him, become docile, ſtrive to pleaſe him, and take 
a pleaſure in his leſſons. They really receive his ad- 
vice and correction, are much affected with his com- 
mendation, and ſtrive to merit his friendſhip by a pro- 
per diſcharge of their duty. There is implan ed in 
children, as in all mankind, a natural ſpirit of curio- 
lity, or deſire of knowledge and information, of which 
a good uſe may be made towards rendering their ſtudy 
grecable. As every thing is new to them, they are 
continually aſking q actions, and ene quiring the name 
and uſe of every thing they ſee. And they thould be 
antwered without exprefling any pain or uneaſineſs. 
Their curioſity ſhould be commended and ſatisfied by 


] Id imprimis cavere oportehir, Ft] Difcipulos id unum monen, 
te tudia qui amare nondum poteſt, vtpraceptores fuos non miniisguam 
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tptam, etiam ultra rudes annos pictas confert ſtudio. Ibid. lib. ii. 
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clear and exprels anſwers, without any thing in them 
deceitful or illuſory; for they will ſoon find it out and 
take offence at 1t. 

In every art and ſcience the firſt elements and prin. 
ciples have lomething dry and diſguſting in them, 
For which reaton it is of great ſervice to abrid: ge an 
facilitate the rudiments of the languages which ar 
taught to children, and to take off from the Ae 
nels of them as agreeably as We can. 


Pueris dent cruſtula blandi 
Decleres, elementa velint ut diſcere prima. 


For the ſame reaſon I think the method of beginning 
with the explication of authors preferable to eny ot 

making excercites, becauſe the latter is more paintu! 
and tedious, and: occalions the children more ange; 
and correction. 

When they are privately brought up, a careful a 
Ncilful maſter omits nothing that may make ſtu 'y 
agreeable to them. He takes their time, ſtudlies f U nei 


talt e, conſults their humour, mingles diverſio 


labour, ſcems to leave the choice t to them, does 10.7 
make their ſtudy regular, excites to it ſometimes by 
refuſing it, and by the ceſſation, or rather inter up 
tion of it. In a word, he puts on a thouſand ſhapc 
and invents a thouſand artifices to compaſs What ke 
aims at. 

This way in college 1s not practicable, In a com- 
mon chamber and a numerous clas diſcipline and good 
order require an uniform rule, and that all ſhould 
follow ic exactly; and herein lies the great difficult 
A matter mult have a good ca- 
Pacity, a great deal of ill ro guide and direct the 
reins of ſo many dilerent characters, of which ſome 
are briſk and impetuous, others low and phleginatic, 
ſome want the ſpur, and others the bridle ; to manage 
I ſay, all theſe diſpoſitions at the ſame time, and yet i 
as to make them all move by concert, and lead all to 
the ſame point, netwithitanding this difference of ge- 
nius; it mult be owned, that i in the buſineſs of edu- 
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cation it is in this circumſtance the greateſt ability and 
prudence are required. 

© This is only to be attained by great gentleneſs, rea- 
on, moderation, Coolnets and patience. This great 
an inciple mult be always in view, that ſtudy depends 
upon the will, which admits of no conſtraint. J] Stu- 
drum dijcendi voluntate, qu cogt nen poteſt conſtat. We 
may confine the body, make a ſcholar fit at his dcfk 
a -ainſt his inclination, double his labour by way of 
puniſhment, force him to finiſh a taſk impoled on him, 

and for that end deprive him of his play and recrea- 
tion; but can labouring thus upon force be properly 
called ſtudy ? And what wilt follow upon it, but the 
hatred of both books, learning, and maſters too very 
often as long as they live? The will theretore muſt be 
gained; and this can only be by mildnels, affection— 
ate behaviour and perſuaſion, and above all by the al- 
jurement of pleaſure. 

As we are born ſlothful, enemies to labour, and ſtill 
more to conſtraint, it is not ſurpriſing, that as all the 
pleaſure hes on one ſide, and all the trouble on the 
other; all the trouble in ſtudy, and all the pleaturs 
in diverſion ; a child ſhould bear the one with impa— 
tence, and ad purſue the other. The {kill 
of the maſter lies in making ſtudy agreeable, and 
teaching his ſcholar to find a plcaſure in it. To which 
end play and recreation may very much contribute, 
And this we ſhall treat of in the following article, 


ARTICLE THE EEST ENTS 
To grant the boys REST and RECREATION. 


GREAT many reaſons oblige us to grant reſt 
and recreation to children; firſt, the care of their 
health, which ſhould go before that of knowledge. 
Now nothing is more prejudicial to it than too long 
and conſtant an application, that inſenſibly wezrs and 
weakens the organs, which in that age are very tender, 


[J] Quint. lib. 1, cap. 3 
2 3 and 
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and incapable of taking great pains. And this gives 


me an opportunity of adviſing and 1 intreating pre. 
not to puſh their children too much upon 1 ſtudy ; 


their early years, but to deny themſelves the leak re 


of ſeeing them make a figure before their time. [ 
For bel des, that theſe ripe fruits ſeldom come to ma- 
rarity, and their early prog; rels reſembles thole ſeeds 
that are caſt upon the ſurface of the earth, which 
ſpring up immediately, but take no root; nothing is 
more perni icious to the health of children than theſe 
untimely efforts, though the ill effect be not imme- 
diately perceived. 

If they are prejudicial to the body, they are no leſs 
dangerous to the mind, [x] which exhauſts itſelf, and 
grows dull by a continual application, and like the 
earih, ſtands in need of a ſtated alternative of labour 

and reſt, in order to preſerve its force and vigour. 

Beſides, as we have already obſerved, the boy 8, af- 
ter they have refreſhed themſelves a while, return to 
their ſtudies with more chearfulneſs and a bettet 
heart; and this little relaxation animates them with 
freſh courage; whereas conſtraint ſhocks and dil- 
heartens them. 

I add with Quintilian, and the boys will doubtleſ 
agree to it, that a moderate inclination for play ſhoulc 
not dilptcatc in them, as it is often a mark of vivacity. 
In ſhort, can we expect much ardor for ſtudy in a 
child, who, at au age that is naturally briſk and gav, 
is always heavy, penſive, and indifferent even to fs 
play? 

[0] But in this, as in every thing elſe, we muſt uſe 
dilcretion, and obſerve a medium, which conſiſts in 
not refuſing them diverſion, leſt they ſhould grow out 


25 Quintil. hh. i. cap. 3. frangit. . . . Naſcitur ex aſſiduitate 

%] Ea quoque, quæ lenſu ca- laborum animorum hebetatio qux- 
rent, ut ervare vim ſuam po! flint, dam & lar. Sor. Sencc, de tran. an. 
alterna quiete retenduntur. Jhid, c: iP. 15. 


Ut fertilibus agris non eſt impe- ſe] Modus tamen fit remiſſion 
randum; citò enim exhauriet illos ws. ne aut odium ſtudiorum 1act- 
nunquam intermiſſa fæcunditas: ita ant negat, aut otii coniuetudinen 
animorum impetus afſiduus labor nimiæ. Ibid, | 
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love with ſtudy; and in not granting too much, 
jet they ſhould contract an habit of idlenets, 

ne choice in this point requires ſome care; not 
that we need be under any concern about procuring 

them ple aſures; they invent enough of themſelves. 
It laffices to has them to themicives, and obſerve 
them without conltraint, in order to Ti them in 
temper, When they grow too warm. 

The diverſions the y love beſt, and which are like— 
ways molt ſuitable to them, are ſuch as are attended 
with forme bodily motion. They are ſatisfied, pro- 
vided they often change place. A ball, a Kite, a top, 
are an high delight to them, as allo walking and 
running. 

There are plays of ingenuity, wherein inſtruction is 
mixed with diverſion, which may ſometimes find a 
place, when the body is lets diſpoſed for motion, ar the 
time and ſeaſon oblige them to beconfined withind rs. 

As play 1s deſigned for a recreation, I queſtion whe- 
ther we ought commonly to allow the children ſuch as 
require almoſt as much application as ſtudy. James 


the firſt king of Great-Britain, in the inſtructions he 


left his ſon how to govern well, amonett other advice 


concerning play, forbids him chels, becaule it is ra- 
ther a ſtudy than a recreation. 

Plays of hazard, ſuch as cards and dice, which are 
now become ſo faſhionable, deſerve {till more to be 
forbid the boys. It is a ſhame to our age, that rational 
perſons cannot pats a fe hours together without cards 
in cheir hands. It will be well for the icholars, if they 
carry from college and long retain an ignorance and 
contempt for all diverſions of this nature, 

It is a principle 1n education which cannot be too 
much inculcated into parents and matters, to inſpire 
children in general with a taſte for tuch things as are 
ſimple. They ſhould neither feed upon delicate 
diſhes, nor be entertained with elegant diverſions. 
The temper of the ſoul 1s corrupted as well as the taſte, 
by the purſuit of lively and poignant pleaſures; and 
as the ule of ragoos make the common food that is 


L 4 plainly 
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plainly dreſſed, ſeem taſteleſs and inſipid; ſo great 
emoti-ns of the foul make the ordinary diverſions of 
youth tedious and inſipid. 

We ſee parents, ſays M. de Fenelon, that are other. 
ways perſons of good ſentiments, carry their children 
themſelves to the public ſhews, and pretend, by thus 
mixing poilon with healthful food, to give them a 
good education; and would look upon it as cruel and 
auſtere to deny them this medley of good and evil. He 
muſt be very little acquainted with human nature, who 
does not fee that this fort of diverſion cannot fail of 
creating a diſguſt in the boys for the ſerious and buſy 
life, tor which however they are intended, and of mak- 
ing them conſider plain and innocent pleaſures as in- 


ſipid and inſupportable. 


ARTICLE THE TTWELET H. 


To train up the boys to VIX TE by DiscouRsE a 
ExXAMPLE. 


HAT TI have ſaid ſhews that this is the in- 
diſpenſable duty of maſters. As it is often 
requiſite to fertify the children before-hand againſt 
the diſcourſes and examples of their parents, as well 
as againſt the falſe prejudices and falſe principles ad- 
vanced in common converſation, and authoriſed by an 
almoſt general practice; [y] they ſhould be to them 
that guardian and monitor which Seneca ſo often 
ſpeaks of, to preſerve or deliver them from popular 
errors, and to inſpire them with ſuch principles as are 
conformable to right and found reaſon. It is requiſite 
therefore that they have a perfect ſenſe of themſelves, 
and think and talk always with wiſdom and truth. 
[4] For nothing can be ſaid before children without 
effect, 


[?] Non licet irs recta via: tra- Cantibus. , . . Itaque monitionibus 
hunt in pravum parentes, trahunt crebris, opiniones, quæ nos circum— 
lervi . . . Sit ergo aliquis cuſtos, & ſonant, compeſcamus. Scnec. ep.94+ 
avrem {ubinde pervellat, abigatque L] Nulla ad aures pucrorum vox 
rumores, & 1cclamat populis lau- impunè perfertur, Nocent, qui 

a Optant; 
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:F:&, and they regulate their fears and deſires by the 
diſcourſes they hear. 

It is for this reaton that Quintilian, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, adviſes maſters to ſpeak often to their 
diſciples of honeſty and juſtice. And Seneca tells us 
the wonderful effects which the lively exhortations of 
his maſter produced upon him. The paſſage is per- 
tectly beautiful: [r] © It is ſcarce to be imagined, lays 
he, how great an impreſſion ſuch diſcourſes are capa- 
ble of making. For the tender minds of youth are 
caſily inclined to the fide of virtue. As they are 
« tractable and not much infected by corruption, 
« they eaſily reſign themſelves to truth, provided an 
« underſtanding advocate pleads its cauſe before them 
and ſpeaks in its favour. For my own part, when I 
heard Attalus inveigh againſt vice, error and irre- 
„ oularity, I pitied mankind, and thought nothing 
« oreat and valuable, but a man that was capable of 
« thinking as he did. When he undertook to ſet off 
« the advantages of poverty, and to prove that what- 
« ever is more than neceſſary, can be looked upon 
only as a uſeleſs charge and an inconvenient bur- 
then, he made me wiſh to go poor out of his ſchool. 
When he exclaimed againſt pleaſure, commended 
« chaſtity of body, temperance of diet, and purity 
* of mind, I found myſelf inclined to renounce the 
* moſt lawful and allowable pleaſures.” 

There is ſtill another ſhorter and ſurer way of con- 
ducting the boys to virtue, and this is by example. 
For the language of action 1s far ſtronger and more 
perſuaſive than that of words. [] Longum iter eſt per 
precepta, breve & efficax per exempla. It is a great hap- 
pinels for boys to have maſters, whoſe lives are a con- 
inual inſtruction to them, whole actions never con- 
tracict their leſſons, who do what they adviſe, and 


tant; nocent, qui execrantur. enim tenera conciliantur ingenia ad 
Nam & horum imprecatio falſos no- honeſti reftique amorem. Adhuc 
bis metus inſcrit, & illorum amor docilibus leviterque corruptis injicit 
male docct bene optando. Senec. manum veritas, ft advocatum ido- 
tp. 94. neum nacta eſt. Ibid. ep. 108. 

] Veriſimile non eſt quantum [+] Ibid. ep. 6. 52. 

PMOncIat talis oratio. . . . Facillime 
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ſhun what they blame, and who are ſtill more admire, 
when ſeen than when they are heard. 
Something leems ſtill to be wanting to what I hays 


ſaid in this chapter concerning the different duo of 


a maſter; and yet parents would certainly conceive 
themlclves very happy, if they found tuch- «for che 17 
children; however I deſire the reader to obſerve, thi; 
all I have hitherto ſaid has been extracted ſolely from 


Paganiſm; 


that Lycurgus, Plato, Tully, Seneca, and 


uint lian have lent me their thoughts, : and ſupplicd 
the rules, which I have laid down ; that what! hay we 
borrowed from other authors is neither out of 0 
ſphere, nor above the maxims and notious of the I lex 


thens. 


Something therefore is ſtill wanting to the 


duties of a maſter, and tius remains to be treated un 


der the laſt article. 


ARTICLE THE THIRTEENTH, 


PieTy, RELIGION, and ZEAL for the chili, 


L. 8 


SALVATION. 


T. Auguſtine ſays, that though Tully's treat, 
intitled Hortenlius, was very agrecable to him 


and the reading of it had paved the way to his c99- 
verſion, by inſpiring him with an eager deſire a! 


wildom, 


there was notwithſtanding till lomet bir 


wanting, becauſe he did not find the name of Chril 


in it; 


and that whatever did not bear that ſacred name, 


however well conceived, however elegantly wrote, 
however true it might be, did not entirely charm im 
I think likewiſe that my reader ſhould not be who! 
ſatisfied, but ſtill find ſomething wanting in what! 


have written concerning the duty of maſters, as the, 


le Inne liber mutavit affectum 
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Immortaliatem tapi- 
{iccham ęſtu cordis in- 
& ſurgere jam cœperam, 


ardebam: & hoc ſolum me in tan 


flagrantia refrangebat, quod nom: 


Chriſti non erat ibi... . Quncgu's 


ſine hoc nomine ftuillet, 3 
teratum & expolitum & ven! 
non me totum rapicbat. Cos: 
14}, cap. 4. 
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£53 not find in it the name of Chriſt, and diſcover no 
jootiteps of C hriſtianity in the precepts, which relate 
to the education or Chriſtian children. 

have deſignedly done this to ſne how blameable 
we ſhould be, if we contented ourſelves with what we 
have a _ to demand from heathen matters ; or if 
we ſhould not go even ſo far as they. In ſhort, Chriſ- 
tianity is the ſoul and ſum of all the duties have hi- 
therto ſpoke of. It is Chriſtianity which animates 
them, which exalts and ennobles them, which brings 
them to perfection, and gives them a merit, whereof 

God alone is the principle and motive, and of which 
God alone can be the juſt reward. 

What then is a Chriſtian maſter, who is entruſted 
wich the education of youth? He is a man, into whole 
hands Chriſt has committed a number of children, 
whom he has redeemed with his blood, and for whom 
he has laid down his life, in whom by dwells, as in 
his houte and temple ; whom he conſiders as his mem- 
bers, as his brethren and co-heirs, of whom he will 
make fo many kings and prieſts, who ſhall reign and 
ſerve God with him and by him to all eternity. And 
for what end has he committed them to his care? Is 
it barely to make them poets, orators, and men of 
learning ? Who dare preſume to lay, or even to think 
lo? He has committed them to their care, in order to 
preſerve in them the precious and ineſtimable de- 
poſit of innocence, which he has imprinted in their 
ſouls by baptiſm, in order to make them true Chriſti- 
ans. This is the true end and deſign of the educa— 
tion of children, to which all the reſt are but the 
means. Now how great and noble an addition does 
the office of a maſter receive from ſo honourable a 
commiſſion ? But what care, what attention and vi- 
gilance, and above all, how great a dependance upon 
Chriſt does it require > 

in this laſt circumſtance lies all the merit, and at the 
lame time all the conſolation of maſters. They have 
aced, in the government of children, of capacity, Pru- 
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dence, patience, mildneſs, reſolution and authority. 
How great a conlolation is it to a maſter to be fully 
perſuaded, that Chriſt gives all theſe qualifications, and 
grants them to the humble and perievering petitioner, 
and that he may ſay to him with the Prophet, Th; 
O Lord, art my patience and my ſtrength, thou ert my lint bt 
and my council, thou ſubdueſt the little pecpls under ine 
ch thou baſt committed to my care? Leave me net ty 
myſelf eu moment, but grant me, for the directicu c 6thers 
and my oton ſafoation, the ſpirit of * 50 Lars 3 an 4 under- 


ſtanding, the jpir.t of council and Hen gib, the {pirit of 


knowledge and piety, and above all the ſpirit of the a i of 


the Lord. 


When a maſter has received this ſpirit, his work i 
done. This ſpirit is a maſter within, which dictates 
to him and teaches him all that is requifice, and upon 
every occaſion points out to him his duty, and makes 
him practiſe it. One great mark of his having re- 
ceived it, is, that he finds in himſelf a great zeal tor 
the ſalvation of the children; that he is affected wit 
their dangers, and touched with their faults ; that * 
frequently reflects upon the value of the innocence, 
which they have received in baptiſm ; how difficult it 
is to recover it when once it is loſt; what account muſt 
he give to Chriſt, who has placed him as a centinel to 

uard it, if the enemy carries off ſo precious a treaſure, 
whilſt he is aſleep. A good maſter mult apply to him: 
ſelf thoſe words, which God was continually repeating 
in the ears of Moles, the conductor of his people, [ 
& Carry them in thy boſom, as a nurſe beareth the 
& ſucking child.” He muſt experience ſomewhat 
of the tendernels and concern of [x] St. Paul for the 
Galatians, © for whom he felt the pains of childbirch, 
<« till Chriſt was formed in them.” 

I cannot avoid applying here to the maſters ſome 
of the inſtructions, which are given in a [ y] letter to 
a ſuperior upon her obligations, nor too earneſtly ex- 


y] Lettres de morale & de ficli, 
chez la Vicuve Eſtienue, tom, 1. 


hort 


[4] Num. xi. 12. 
[x] Gal. iv. 19. 
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hort them to read that letter with care, which ſuits ſo - 
well with their circumſtances. 

1. The firſt means of preſerving the talent, which 
has been committed to your care, and to increaſe it, is 
to labour with treſh zeal to procure your own ſanctifi- 
cation. You are God's inſtrument towards theſe chil- 
dren z you mult therefore be ſtrictly united to him. 
You are the channel, and therefore you ſhould be filled. 
It is your part to draw down bleſſings upon others; 
you muſt not therefore turn them aſide from falling 
upon your own head. 8 

2. The ſecond means is not to expect fruit if you 
do not labour in the name of Chriſt, that is, as he him- 
elf laboured in the ſanctification of men. (z] He be- 
gan with being the example of all the virtues he has re- 
quired from them. His humility and gentleneſs were 
aſtoniſning. He gave his life and blood for his ſheep. 
See here the example of ſnepherds and diſcern your 
own. Never take your eyes from this divine model. 
Bring forth thus, thus train up your diſciples, who 
are now become your children. Think leſs of chid- 
ing them, than of obtaining their love; and think only 
of gaining their love, in order to plant the love of 
Chriſt in their hearts, and after that, if poſſible, to blot 
ou out of their minds. 

3. The third means is to expect nothing from your 
own care, your own prudence, your own light and 
labour, but only from the grace of God. He rarely 
bleſſes thoſe, who are not humble. We ſpeak in vain 
to the ears, if he ſpeaks not to the heart. We water 
and plant in vain, unleſs he gives the increaſe. 

We think to do wonders by multiplying words. 
We think to ſoften the hardneſs of the heart by ſharp 
reproaches, by humiliations and corrections. This 
may be uſeful ſometimes, but it muſt be the grace of 
God that makes it ſo; and when we rely too much 
upon theſe outward means, we lay a ſecret obſtacle in 


[z] He began to do aud teach. Acts i, 1. Mighty in word aud in deed. 


the 


Luke XXIV, 19. 
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the way of grace, which is juſtly refuſed to human 
preſumption and an haughty confidence. 

4. If your diſcourſe and cares have the bleſſing of 
God, do not attribute the ſucceſs of them to yourſelt 
Do not give ear to the ſecret voice of your heart, 
which applauds you for it. Hearken not to the com- 
mendations of men, who miflead you. If your labour 
ſeems ineffectual, be not diſcouraged, nor delpair, ci- 
ther of yourſelf or others; but ſtill perſiſt in your duty, 


The moments, which God has reſerved to himfel;, 


are known only to him. He will give you in the morn- 
ing the reward of your labour in the night. It ha 
ſeemed unprofitable, but not through your fault; the 
care was recommended to you, and not the ſuccels, 


PART THE SET ND, 


Particular DuT1Es relating to the EnucaTiONn «#f 
YouTH, 


HE different duties I have to examine in this 
ſecond part, relate to the principal of the college, 
the regents, the parents, the preceptors and ſcholars. 


r. I 


Of the Doris of the PRINcI TAI. 
1 principal of a college is as the ſoul of it, 


which puts every thing in motion, and preſides 

over all. To him belongs the care of eſtabliſhing 
good order, of maintaining diſcipline, of watching in 
general over ſtudies and manners. It is eaſy to com- 
prehend how ſerviceable ſuch an office is to the public, 
and at the ſame time how difficult to diſcharge. It 
were to be wiſhed, one would think, that he who 13 
placed at the head of the profeſſors ſhould be the prin- 
cipal in every reſpect; that he might in every thing ſerve 
as an adviſer and pattern; that he ſhould be a Perfect 
mailer 
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ater of cvery branch of learning youth are taught, 
-mmar, the belles lettres, rhetoric and philoſophy, 
dat he mignt be capable of judging of the ability of 
ke maſters, and progreſs of the ſcholars. But the 
want of ſome of thele points of knowledge may be 
applied by other qualifications, which are {till more 
elential, and neceſſary. A houſe is happy, when it 
pleaſes God to ſet over it a man, who has the ſpirit of 
government, an amicable and fociable diſpoſition, a ſo- 
Id judgment, an humble and prudent docility, and 
z perfect diſintereſtedneſs; one who enters upon his 
ſation only out of religious views, and not through 
2ry carnal motives. The ſucceſs is then infallible. 
For we may truly ſay, without fear of being miſtaken, 
z5 experience has proved, that it is the merit of the 
principal which contributes molt to the reputation of 
2 college. 

There are foyr or five things eſpecially, which are 
the object of the principal's pains and care; diet, ſtu—- 
r, diſcipline, education and religion. I hall ex- 
plain every one of theſe parts in particular, and with 
much brevity as I can. 
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ARTICLE. THE: EMS T. 
Of the Dir of the STUDENTS. 


A PRINCIPAL in a college is like afather ina 
Z family. He muſt therefore have the attention 
aud rendernels of a father, and employ his firſt cares 
upon the health of the children, which is the baſis and 
toundation of all the reſt. This depends very much 
pon their diet, which joined to motion and exerciſe, 
letres to make the children grow, to ſtrengthen them, 
5 give them a good conſtitution, and enable them to 
ſupport the fatigues of the different ſtations to which 
providence ſhall one day call them. To this end the 
det muſt be plain, but good, ſolid and regular. 

The means of having the food ſuch as it ſhould be, 
% me an eſſential principle in point of ceconomy, is 
ca 
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to provide the belt in every kind, the beſt bread, tj; 
beſt meat, the beſt oil, the beſt butter, &c. and 
have known by experience, that the expence would 
not be the greater, eſpecially if care be taken to pay 
regularly for them, in which caſe we are ſure to be a]. 
ways well ſerved. 

One obſtacle to the rule I here lay down, would be 
an earneſt deſire in the principal to heap up wealth, 
But I ſhould not ſuſpect any body of a diſpoſition 6 
remote from the character of a man of learning and 
honour, who knows better than any other, [a] that i; 
would be a diſgrace to his office to exerciſe itout of any 
mean views of intereſt, and to ſet a price upon hi 
care in the education of youth. It is very fit that the 
pains a man takes in this way, which are the moſt irk- 
tome and troubleſome part of the government of a col. 
lege, ſhould meet with a temporal reward. A princi. 
pal, in order to do things as he ought, and behay: 
with generoſity, ſhould have wherewithal to live at his 
eaſe, but the way of attaining it, as ſeveral have expe- 
rienced, 1s to ſpare nothing for the good entertain 
ment of the ſtudents, | 

[4] It is not enough, that the principal himſelf be a 
a diſintereſted and generous diſpoſition ; he muſt in. 
ſpire the ſame ſentiments into thoſe, who under , 
name and in his ſtead are entruſted with the cc 
my, and ſet a ſtrict watch over their conduct, for which 
he is anſwerable to the public. A ſure ſign, that he 
ſincerely deſires to diſcharge his duty in this point h 
the allowing the maſters a full liberty of complaining 
to him upon this article, as well as all the reſt, to call 
upon them publicly to do it, to declare that it will be 
a pleaſure to him to have them behave in that manner, 
to receive their remonſtrances ſo as to convince then 

[a] Quis ignorat quin id longe efle ipſum haſce habere virtntes, «- 
ſit honeſtiſſimum, ac liberalibus diſ- circumſpiciendum diligenter, ut 
ciplinis, & illo quem exigimus ani- hac cuſtodia, provinciæ non te ung 
mo digniſſimum, non vendere ope- ſed omnes miniſtros imperii tus e. 
ram, nec elevare tanti beneficii auc- ciis & civibus, & reipublicz pr. 


toritatem ? Quint. lib. xii. cap. 7. ſtare videare, Cic. epiſt, 1. 19. 
(5] His in rebus jam te uſus ipſe ad Quint, fratr. 
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of it, and eſpecially to make that uſe of their informa- 
tion which juſtice and prudence may require from him. 
To ſpare the maſters a trouble that ſuch a ſtep muſt 
naturally cauſe, he may appoint ſome perſon in the col- 
lege as the vice- principal, or any other to whom they 
can more freely and readily expreſs themſelves; and 
this he may be ſure is the only way of keeping people 
from talking. 

The maſters, on their ſide, muſt ſhew a great deal 
of moderation upon this article, and never complain 
at table of the meat ſerved up, that they may not ac- 
cuſtom their ſcholars to too great a delicacy in eating 
and drinking, nor authoriſe, by their example, a ſpirit 
of murmuring and complaining, which is of no ule 
but to ſow diviſion and foment diſſatisfaction in a col- 
lege. They muſt remember, that how careful and 
well diſpoſed ſoever a principal is, it is impoſſible but 
in a large houſhold ſome ſmall faults and negligences 
muſt eſcape, which the prudence and charity of the 
maſters ſhould overlook and conceal. 

To good diet ſhould be joined neatneſs, which ex- 
alts its value, and is a kind of ſeaſoning to it. The 
linen ſhould be white, the diſhes clean, the halls where 
they eat regularly ſwept every day after dinner, and 
every thing conſtantly ranged in its place. (c] The 
ſtatutes of the univerſity deſcend to very minute par- 
ticulars upon this article, and ſhew how important they 
hold it to be careful in this point. A principal there- 
fore cannot conſider it as unworthy of his care, and 
mult be able to ſay of himſelf what we read in Horace. 


d] Ilec ego procurare & idoneus imperor, & non 
Invitus: ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 
Corrugat nares; ne non & cantharis, & laux 


Oſtendat tibi te. 


However welcome, be it till my pride, 

That elegance ſhould over all preſide; 

That all the entertainment ſhould be right, 

„The napkins clean, the cups and diſhes bright.” 
Le] Stat. 13. Apperd. (4? Fpiſt. 5. lib. 1. 
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The ſame poet, in another paſſage, obſerves, that as 
this neatneſs requires no expence, but only a little care 
and exactneſs, negligence in this point is unpardonable. 


[e] Vilibus in ſcopis, in mappis, in ſcobe, quantus 
Conſiſtit ſumptus ? neglectis flagitium ingens. 


In rubbers or in ſaw-duſt, what's the coſt ? 
« And yet without them decency is loſt.” 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


Of the STUDIES. 
A the choice of the regents depends ſolely upon 


the principal, we may ſay for this reaſon, that 
the ſucceſs of the ſtudies depends upon him. This 
choice 1s one of the moſt conſiderable parts of his of. 
fice, and has the greateſt conſequences, either with te- 
ference to the public, or to the perſon of the principal 
himſclf. | 

How great an advantage is it to youth ; how great 
an honour to the univerſity, when a principal prefers 
ſuch regents, as are diſtinguiſhed by their learning, as 
are famed abroad by their compoſitions or public ac- 
tions; and to theſe ſhining qualities add others no 
leſs neceffary, the talent of teaching and governing, au- 
thority, probity and piety ? But how great a burden 
does he lay upon himſelf, if, through human views, he 
nommates ſuch regents, as are incapable of diſcharg- 
ing their functions? All the good which a better 
choice had produced will be objected to him, and all 
the ill which ſhall follow upon an imprudent and raſh 
nomination laid to his charge. 

To avoid this misfortune, he muſt endeavour to caſt 
his eyes upon ſuch as God deſigns for employment, 
that is, to whom he has given qualifications neceſſary 
to diſcharge them; otherways it is to deſpiſe his gifts, 
and reject what he has choſen. The univerſity, in al- 
lowing the principals the privilege of electing regents, 

le] Sat. 4. lib. ii. 2 
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enjoins them to be fully aſſured of their capacity, and 
ſtill more of their probity, that they may be in a con- 
dition to inſtruct youth in learning, and to form their 
manners. [/] Gymnafrarche ad docendam & regendam 
juventutem pædagogos & magiſtros probate vitæ & doc- 
trinæ recipiant & admittant . . . . quorum mores imprimis 
ſpeftandi, ut pueri ab his & literas ſimul diſcant, & bonis 
moribus imbuantur. 

Neither fleſh, nor blood, nor country, muſt be con- 
ſulted in ſuch a choice, nor any thing but the public 
advantage. Were it allowable to compare great things 
with ſmall, one would exhort the principal to call to 
mind a beautiful expreſſion of a Roman emperor, and 
imitate his conduct. I mean Galba, when he adopted 
Piſo. Auguſtus, ſays he to him, ſought for a ſuc- 
ceſſor in his own family, but I have ſought for one in 
the whole empire. [g] Auguſtus in domo ſucceſſorem 
queſtuit, ego in republica. [H] We ſhould look upon 
him as our neareſt relation and beſt friend, who has 
the moſt merit, according to the beauriful expreſſion 
of Pliny. Solicitation, and the recommendation of 
great men, ſhould have no place here, and it is upon 
theſe occaſions that he muſt ſhew an inflexible reſolu- 
tion, by repreſenting to himſelf how great an injuſ- 
tice and breach of truſt he ſhould be guilty of, if he 
facrificed the eſſential intereſt of ſo many families, 
that have actually confided to him what they hold 
moſt dear, to his complaiſance for a private perſon. 

We know how many excellent members Mr. Gobi- 
net. brought into the college du Pleſſis. He took pains 
to go in queſt of them himſelf, and paid regard only 
to merit, and never to recommendation alone. The 
famous M. Lenglet having read a copy of verſes, 
which he found by chance upon M. Gobiner's table, 
told him that the author, whom he did not know, 
might become an excellent poet, if to his natural ge- 


[JJ] Stat, Facult. Art. circumferas oculos, & hunc tibi 

g] Tacit. Hilt, lib. i. cp. 18. proximum, hunc conjunctiſſimun 

[5] An tu ſummæ poteſtatis hæ- exiſtimes, quem optimum juvene- 
redem tantùm intra domum tam ris ? Plin. in Pareg. Traj. 
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nius he added the ſtudy of Virgil. This was enough 
for that worthy principal, after he had enquired into 
the other qualifications of the young man, to make 
him a regent. It was M. Herſan, who has done {6 
much honour to the univerſity. 

It might be of great ſervice to a principal to train 
up himlelf good ſubjects in his college, and prepare 
them early tor the regency. When they are thus ſeen 
to grow up under his eyes, he mult be far better ac- 
quainted with them both as to their capacity, and what 
is ſtill more eſſential, their morals and diſpoſition. I 
ſhall reſume this matter, and ſpeak more fully to it at 
the concluſion of this article. 

It is not ſuſficient to have made a good choice, he 
muſt keep up to it through all the reſt of his conduct. 
The great ſkill of a principal lies in gaining the affec- 
tion of the regents, in making himſelf valued and be- 
loved by them, and acquiring their confidence, which 
can only be obtained by a civil and obliging treat- 
ment, remote from all haughtineſs and pride. For he 
muſt remember, that the prevailing character in men 
of letters, is the love of liberty, I mean an honeſt li- 
berty directed by reaſon. : 

Beſides what depends upon the regents, the prin- 
cipal may contribute very much of himſelf to the ad- 
vancement of ſtudy, by raiſing an emulation in the 
claſſes, from the frequent viſits he ſhall make them, 
to take an account of their progreſs, to encourage the 
good ſcholars by commendation, to diſtribute rewards 
and prizes ainonglt them from time to time, to excite 
the weak and indifferent to take pains, and univer- 
ſally to confirm the authority and good views of the 
regents. | 

The diſtribution of prizes, which is ſolemnly made 
at the end of the year, is one of the moſt effectual 
means to excite and keep up the emulation I am ſpeak- 
ing of. The care of this belongs to the principal, and 
of all the expences he is at, this is the beſt employed. 
It were to be wiſted, as I have already obſcrved, that 
his revenue might admit of whercwithal to do it with- 
out 
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out inconvenience to himlelt; and I admire the gene- 
roſity of thoſe, who having no penſioners, or but very 
few, do notwithſtanding diſtribute prizes at the end of 
the year, as though they were very rich. 

That this diſtribution of prizes may produce its 
full effect, it guſt be made with great equity, with- 
out favour or affection. It depends upon the princi- 
pal, whether he will give prizes or no; but when they 
are once propoſed, he is no longer at liberty. They 
are due, and of right belong ro merit, and cannor, 
under any pretence whatloever, be refuſed without 
manifeſt injuſtice. Here places are regulated not by 
birth or riches, but by knowledge and underſtanding. 
The plebeian is upon a level with the prince, and uſu- 
ally very much above him ; nor does any thing more 
contribute to make learning flouriſh in a college, than 
the reputation of an exact and ſtrict juſtice in the diſ- 
tribution of places and prizes. 

[ return, according to my promiſe, to the choice 
of regents. The ſureſt way of ſucceeding in it, as I 
have known ſeveral principals practiſe it with ſucceſs, 
is to make choice of certain poor ſcholars in the 
claſſes, who are obſerved to have genius and good 
inclinations, to bring them up at their own expence, 
to have a particular eye over their conduct and ftu- 
dies; and when they have finiſhed them, to commit 
ſome few ſcholars to their care, in order to prepare 
them for the office by inſtructing them; ro oblige 
them from time to time to compoſe in verte and proſe, 
and thereby enable them to enter into the regency 
when occaſion offers. ä 

This expence is not very great, and may be attended 
with good conſequences. The great advantage a prin- 
cipal may expect from it, is to draw Gown the bleiting 
of God upon his college, and this he has great need 
of. For it muſt be owned, that generally ſpeaking 
there is a kind of curſe upon the rich and riches, 
which he muſt endeavour to avert, by mingling ſome 
poor ſcholars among the children of the rich, that may 
draw upon him the care and protection of him, who 

A 2 2 declarcs 
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declares himſelf throughout the whole Scripture, the 
Protector and Father of the poor. 


I queſtion whether a man of learning and probi 


can have a more refined ſatis faction, than that of hay. 


ing contributed by his care and liberality to the pro- 
ducing of young men, who afterwards become able 
profeſiors, and by their extraordinary talents do ho. 
nour to the univerſity. This ſatisfaction, in my opi- 
nion, is far improved, when it proceeds from a grate. 
ful diſpoſition, and theſe ſervices are done by way of 
acknowledgment, and paid as a kind of debt, in re. 
turn for ſuch as have been received in a like ſituation, 
For we muſt not be aſhamed to own, that the moſt 
excellent members often ſpring from the boſom of 
poverty, as Horace obſerves, ſpeaking of the greateſt 
men in the Roman republic. 


[i] Hunc, & incomptis Curiam capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
SLUR paupertas. 


ARTICLE THE THIRD. 
Of the Discip LINE of the COLLEGE. 


T is the buſineſs of principals, by their place and 

title, to Keep a watchful eye over the general diſci- 
pline of the colleges. [x] It belongs to them to exa- 
mine the ſcholars, in order to place them in the claſſes, 
for which they are fit. [] It is their duty to take an 
account every week how they have behaved; it is 
theirs to agree with the profeſſors, what authors are to 
be explained in the claſſes. in] They are obliged to 
ſee the ſtatutes of the univerſity exactly obſerved, and 
the regulations of the faculties of arts relating to the 
diſcipline of colleges and claſſes, ſuch, for inſtance, as 
that of fixing holidays, and the times of entering into 
and quitting the claſſes, which was lately revived and 


L] Fabricium. Hor. Od. 22. lib. i. [I] Stat. 17. 
[4] Stat. 13. Facult. Art. L] Stat. 24. | 
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authoriſed by parliament; and it is for this reaſon 
the [u] univerſity enjoins them to read over theſe ſta- 
tutes and regulations twice a year in the preſence of 
all the maſters and ſcholars. 

This laſt ordinance is very judicious, but not ob- 
ſerved with ſufficient exactneſs. To make the execu- 
tion of it more eaſy, ſuch ſtatutes and regulations as 


have been judged molt eſſential to diſcipline, have 


been ſeparately printed and read over by ſome profeſ- 
ſors every year in their claſſes. Several others might 
be added to them, which have ſince been made, and 
it might be proper to reprint. 

[ ſhall begin this article with the principal's duty to- 
wards the ſcholars of the houſe. What I ſhall after- 
wards ſay, likeways belongs in ſome meaſure, and 
is common to them with the reſt of the ſcholars; but 
there is a peculiar care due to them from the princi- 
pal, The houſe is properly theirs, and the colleges 
originally were founded for them. This the princi- 
pal ſhould always have in mind, and never forget the 
pious motives of the founders, who have dedicated 
part of their ſubſtance to ſo ſacred an uſe. They 
were for the moſt part high and mighty lords in their 
time, cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, chancellors, 
princes, and ſometimes crowned heads. Their me- 
mory ſhould be as dear and precious to a principal, as 
their perſons would be, H they were actually in place 
and credit. In reſpect and gratitude to theſe illuſ- 
trious founders, who are always living for him, he 
muſt behave to the ſcholars of the houſe with the af- 
fection and tenderneſs of a father, procure them all 
the temporal and ſpiritual aſſiſtance in his power, 
take the utmoſt pains to enable them to fill the places 
worthily, to which Divine Providence ſhail call them, 
and eſpecially hinder the children of the rich from ex- 
prefling a contempt for them, and to this end muſt 
himſelt ſhew them great value and conſideration, I 
have never obſerved that the penſioners have been of- 
tended, that upon certain occaſions the ſcholars of 

[#] Stat. 76. 
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the houſe were ſet before them, and by way of honour 
preferred to the firſt places; but then theſe ſhould not 
value themſelves too much upon it, nor forget that it 
is from their poverty that they are ſcholars of the 
houſe, and therefore they ſhould behave with reſpect, 
obedience, and docility, and above all with humility; 
for nothing is more inſupportable than poverty and 
pride: [0] My ſoul hateth ... a poor man that is proud. 
Upon theſe conditions we cannot expreſs too great 
friendſhip for the ſcholars of the houſe. When a 
principal has been one of them himſelf, as very fre. 
quently happens, he is the more inclined to favour 
them, and is apt to apply to himſelf this verſe in Virgil. 


[p] Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 


Or rather he applies to himſelf the command, which 
God ſo often in Scripture gives the Iſraelites, of tak- 
ing care of the ſtrangers, becauſe they had been ſtran- 
gers themſclves. [] Love ye therefore ſtrangers, for qe 
were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt. 

One of the things which contribute moſt to eſta- 
bliſh the reputation of a college, is an exact and uni. 
form diſcipline. There are many parents indeed, 
which almoſt blindly determine upon the choice of a 
college, but there are many alfo who behave other- 
ways, and who look upon the giving their children a 
Chriſtian education, as the firſt and moſt eſſential part 
of their duty, and therefore devote all their care and 
application to that. Now what determines ſuch pa- 
rents in favour of a college, is the knowledge they 
have of the good diſcipline obſerved in it. 

he whole care of a principal is faithfully to dit- 
charge his duty without being uneaſy about the ſuc- 
ceſs. A little honour ſuffices to induce him never to 
make an intereſt for any penſioner. This would be to 
diſparage and diſgrace his profeſſion, and confound it 
with the employment of hirelings and mechanics, who 
would many of them bluſh at ſuch a proceeding. It 
ſhould be looked upon as an advantage to be admitted 
L] Fcel. xxv. 4. DLZ! An. lib. i. ver. 634. [7] Deut. x. 9. 
| ine 
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into his college, and it is one indeed to be placed in 
a houſe, where the youth are carefully brought up, 
and no ſenſible parent will ever think otherways. It 
would likeways in my opinion be prudent not blindly 
to receive all the ſcholars that ſhould be offered, but 
firſt to be informed of their manners and characters, 
eſpecially when they are ſomewhat grown up, and 
come from ſome other college or boarding-houſe. 

But the moſt important point of diſcipline is never 
to ſuffer any ſcholar to remain in college that is capa- 
ble of being prejudicial to others, either by corrupt- 
ing the purity of their morals, or by inſpiring them 
with a ſpirit of diſcontent and rebellion. In theſe two 
caſes we may without ſcruple affirm the rule I am 
ſpeaking of ſhould be inviolably obſerved. To be 
convinced of it, we need only change the object, and 
alk one's ſelf, whether one would leave a child that 
was ſick of a contagious diſtemper with the reſt. Is 
the infection of the morals then leſs dangerous, or at- 
tended with leſs fatal conſequences ? Can a principal, 
who has a uſt ſenſe of religion, ſupport this terrible, 
but true reflection, that God will one day demand of 
him an account of all the ſouls that ſhould be loſt in 
college, from his having declined to ſend away the 
corrupters, through views of intereſt, or too great com- 
plaiſance, or even good nature? ] Sanguinem ejus 
6 manu tua requiram ; his blood will I require at thy 

and. 

When I ſpeak thus, I do not mean that every con- 
ſiderable fault, nor even every immoral action, is a 
reaſon for diſmiſſing a ſcholar. The diſeaſe as ſuch 
is not a reaſon for ſending the ſick perſon out of the 
Infirmary, but only when it is known to be contagious, 
and capable of intecting others. Thus we mult bear 
with a ſcholar for ſome time, but when we ſee that 1n- 
ſtroctions, chiding, and puniſhments are ineffectual, 
and there is cauſe to apprehend that the evil may 
ſpread, the removal of him then becomes abſolutely 
neceſſary, 

[1] Ezek. iii. 28. 
I own 
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I own there is no circumſtance, which requires more 
prudence and diſcretion in the principal, than this J 
am ſpeaking of. Nothing but the Spirit of God can 
keep him in a juſt medium, and inſpire him with wif. 
dom to behave ſo as not to offend through too great 
gentleneſs or too much ſeverity, Nor can he in ſuch 
a conjuncture implore too much his aſſiſtance and 
inſtruction. 

Another means of preſerving diſcipline and good 
order in a college, is firmly and diſcreetly to ſupport 
and eſtabliſh the authority of the lower maſters, to 
ſtand ſtedfaſtly by them upon occaſion, and never to 
blame them in the preſence of the ſcholars, but to re- 
ſerve what we have to ſay to them for their private 
ear, if it is judged neceſſary, and there to give them 
proper advice. To this end the principal ſnould often 
ſee them, always receive them with humanity and ci- 
vility, inform himſelf by them of the behaviour of the 
ſcholars, hear their complaints and opinions, and leave 
them entire liberty in order to gain their confidence. 
It is this union, this agreement and good underſtand- 
ing, which is the ſoul of government. The principal 
then hears all that paſſes, and all is managed by his 
directions. The maſters, who are his arms, his ears 
and his eyes, receive all their motions from him, and 
he treats them alſo with the ſame tenderneſs, as the ap- 
ple of his eye, and as ſo many parts of himſelf. 

The vice- principal, upon whom the care of the diſ- 
cipline in general turns, and who almoſt univerſally 
holds the place, and ſupplies the abſence of the prin- 
cipal, ſhould in every thing follow his inſtructions. 
Vigilance, attention, and exactneſs, form his eſſential 
character. Nothing ſhould eſcape him. During his 
recreations, whilſt he is walking and talking with 
others, his eyes and his mind muſt be in another place. 
He muſt obſerve all that paſſes, and almoſt without 
ſeeming to do it; every motion, every converſation, 
every particular correſpondence, and draw an advan- 
tage from them all. And the ſame may be ſaid of all 
the other maſters, who are equally obliged to be at- 
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tentive, and can more eaſily be ſo, as they have a 
ſmaller number of ſcholars to obſerve. There are ſome 
maiters, who think in this point they may in conſci- 
ence rely upon the perſon who is entruſted with the 
pablic diſcipline ; but this is a miſtake, For every 
maſter muſt anſwer for his ſcholars, and is obliged to 
watch over them at all times, when he is at liberty to 
do lo. 

We cannot too much recommend the doing every 
thing exactly in the time and moment appointed for 
it. There is little trouble in it, except in the begin- 
ping” When the cuſtom is once eſtabliſned, the ſcholars 
obſerve it almoſt naturally, and without any difficulty. 
It is a pleaſure to ſee a great number of boys diſappear 
at once, as ſoon as the clock ſtrikes, and leave the 
court empty; and it is a bad omen of the diſcipline 
of a college, when inſtead of a ſpeedy departure they 
ſeem doubtful whether they ſhall go or no, and loiter 
one after another. And the ſame obſervation will 
hold good as to every thing elſe; their going into 
their claſſes, the refectory and the church. To eſta- 
bliſh this order, the principal and vice-principal muft 
ſet the example, and be there always firſt. 

This diſpoſition to exactneſs is of great weight in 
all the employments of life. It is a qualification ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to all that are in authority. To this 
end it is requiſite to deſcend to very minute particu- 
lars; to attend to every thing almoſt without ſeem- 
ing to do ſo; to foreſee at a diſtance, and prepare 
for whatever is to be done; not to be ſatisfied with 
giving orders, but to be regularly informed whether 
they are executed, and how; to fee that the ſlighteſt 
injunctions are obſerved, in order to prevent by that 
means the breaking of ſuch as are more eſſential. 
There are ſome maſters who deſpiſe exactneſs in little 
things, becauſe they look upon them as trifles; but 
they do not conſider, that though every one of theſe 
rules may appear, perhaps of very little moment in 
particular, yet joined all together they form what is 
called diſcipline and good order in a college, and that 

neg- 
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negligence in ſome uſually induces the ruin of the reſt. 
I could here willingly apply the obſervation of Livy 
upon the point of religion. Theſe ceremonies, [.] 
ſays he, ſeen now to us {mall and contemptible ; but 
it was by not deſpiling them, that our anceſtors raiſed 
the republic to that height of grandeur to which it has 
now attained. Parva ſunt hec, ſed parva iſta non con- 
temnendo majores noſtri maximam hanc rem fecerunt. 
Not that I think good order 1n a college ſhould be 
made to conſiſt in the great number of rules. The 
multiplicity of laws is not always the ſign of a good 
government. [t] Ut antebac flagitiis, ita tunc legibus 
laborabatur, ſays Tacitus. They are rather for the maſ. 
ters who know the neceſſity and adyantages of them, 
than for the ſcholars who are apt to riſe up at the bare 
name of laws. The example of the former, and an 
habit of practiſing theſe rules contracted by the other, 
is a living law, preferable to all that are written, It 
were to be wiſhed we could ſay of a college, what the 
ſame [u] Tacitus ſays of the Germans, that good mo- 
rals there have more forc2 than good laws in other 


places. Plus ibi boni mores valent, quam alibi bone leges. 


ARJZICLE:THE FOURTH. 


Of EnucarTion, 


Y this word I here underſtand the particular care 

that is taken in forming the manners and charac- 
ters of youth, wherein I ſuppoſe a great part of edu- 
cation to conſiſt. 

This care relates either to the body or the mind: 
and it is the principal's buſineſs to ſee that both are 
improved. 

We may refer all that concerns the body to neat- 
neſs and gracefulneſs. 

With reference to neatneſs, I cannot do better than 
quote the expreſs terms of the ſtatute and injunction 


{s] Liv. lib. vi. n. 41. 


[4] De mor, Ger, cap. 19. 
L] Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. c. 25. 
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« muſt take care that their ſcholars have no naſtineſs 
nor any thing dirty or groſs in their dreſs; that they 
« do not expreſs a remarkable negligence in their ha- 
&« hit; that their clothes be not torn, their hair un- 
« combed, or their hands unwaſhed. For it is re- 
gquiſite not only to give them a good taſte for learn- 
ing and the ſciences, but alſo to teach them a civil 
« and courteous manner of behaviour, which are ſo 
« neceſſary for ſociety and the commerce of life. On 
« the other hand, the boys mult not be allowed to 
« be too gaudy and trim in their apparel, nor muſt 
« they affect to have their hair trimmed up and 
« curled with too much care and art.” This injunc- 
tion is very judicious, as it commands us to avoid the 
two extremes, which are alike vicious. We muſt not 
therefore ſuffer any affectation of finery in the ſcholars, 
and much leſs thoſe airs of petit maitres, by which they 
ſometimes ſtrive to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
Gracefulneſs with reference to the boys conſiſts in 
a good addreſs, in having a countenance ſettled and 
modeſt, in walking with an eaſy and natural air, in 
keeping themſelves upright, in making a handſome 
bow, in not falling into indecent poſtures, nor indulg- 
ing a certain air of negligence. For this end dancing- 
maiters are uſeful to a certain degree, and Quintilian 
approves of our making ſome uſe of them. [y Ne 
i. quidem reprebendendos putem, qui paulum etiam pale- 
ſricis vacaverint. But he was far from allowing, that 
ſuch perſons ſhould be employed in this office, as were 
infamous and ſcandalous by their very profeſſion. Hos 
abeſſe ab eo, quem inſtituimus, quam long iſſimè velim. He 
confines this ſtudy to a narrow compals, and admits 
only of the few neceſſary circuraſtances we have de- 
ſeribed above. Ut refa ſint brachia, ne indoz ruſti- 


[x] Provideant pædagogi & ma- humanitatem politioremque urba- 
pitri, ut ſui diſcipuli abhorreant à nitatem ediſcant. Sed hi, neque 
cul immundo, luculento, & agreſ- laſciviant immodeſtius, neque tor- 
u ne lint inſigniter negligentes in tos arte & ſtudio capillos cincin- 
delt: ne diſeincti, impexi, Iloti: noſve ferant. Stat. 14. Append. 
V non ſolum in literatura, ſed eti- 5] Qvinti], Ub. i. cap. 11. 
zm in communi vite uſu civilem 

cen? 
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cægue manus, ne ſtatus indecorus, ne qua in proferendis pe- 
dibus inſcitia, ne caput oculique ab alia corporis inclinations 
« That they ſhould carry their arms be- 
* comingly ; that their hands ſhould be taught to 
« avoid an air of ruſticity ; that neither their geſture 
„ nor gait ſhould be ſlovenly, nor their eyes or their 
« heads turned ungracefully awry.” 

I have elſewhere ſpoke of politeneſs, which partly 
belongs to the body, and partly to the mind. For 
what is eſſential in this qualification lies in not being 
= fond of one's ſelf, nor doing every thing for one's 

n ſake; in avoiding to do or ſay any thing to offend 
others; in ſeeking opportunities of doing them a 
pleaſure ; and in preferring their convenience and in- 
clinations to our own. This the maſters ſhould prin- 
cipally take care of ; and when the boys are exerciſed 
in the practice of theſe maxims, they eaſily grow po- 
lite, and upon going abroad into the world will learn 
in three months all they want to know in this reſpett. 

But the great and capital application of a principal, 

and in proportion of all the other maſters, is to work 
upon the genius and humour of the boys, and in this 
reſpect do them an infinite ſervice. But herein he 
cannot make any great progreſs by public inſtructions, 
but may by private converſations, in which the boys 
may open themſelves to him, ſpeak to him with l- 
berty, and tell him their grievances z and here they 
may be taught to know themſelves, not to be dil- 
pleaſed when they are told their taults, to diſcover 
them firſt and ſincerely own them, to enquire after 
proper methods of amendment, to deſire the maſter's 
directions upon this head, and to come and give an 
account to him from time to time of the benefit they 
have found by them. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the ſcholar is naturally 
addicted to pride and vanity, he talks often of him- 
ſelf, and always with ſelf-eſteem and complacency, he 
boaſts upon every occaſion of the nobility of his fami- 
ly, the high places of his parents, their wealth and the 
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and expreſſes a contempt for every one beſides. This 
fault is not uncommon among boys, and is ſometimes 
found even in thoſe whoſe parents have nothing to re- 

cominend them but the wealth they have heaped up. 
If a principal takes a due care of his college, he 
cannot avoid being acquainted with his boy's diſpoſi- 
tion, When he makes him a viſit, after ſome preli- 
minary diſcourſe, which may ſometimes laſt the longer, 
in order to pave the way for ſomething better and 
more ſerious, the converſation muſt be made to turn 
upon what relates to this young man. If upon the 
queſtions that are put to him, he owns his prevailing 
fault, and ingenuouſly confeſſes it, we ſhould ſeem to 
be well ſatisfied with him, to commend his lincerity, 
and let him know that a fault acknowledged and con- 
feſſed, is already half amended. If he does not allow 
of it, which may happen either deſignedly or not, we 
muſt endeavour inſenſibly to let him into it by urging 
particular facts, though without reproach or bitter- 
neſs, by the opinion of his maſters, and even the teſ- 
timony of his companions ; and ſometimes he muſt 
be allowed time to reflect more maturely upon it. 
When at laſt he begins to own his fault, we muſt en- 
deavour to ſhew him the deformity and ridicule of it 
how our own ſelf-love, rightly conſidered, muſt give 
us an averſion for it; as inſtead of the eſteem we pro- 
poſe to ourſelves in ſuch fooliſh boaſting, we gain only 
contempt and hatred. We mult lay before him the 
example of ſome one of his companions of great worth 
and merit, that is humble and modeſt, and eſteemed 
and beloved by all the world. After having thus 
pointed out to him his diſeaſe, we muſt next proceed 
to provide a remedy, by enjoining him to talk no 
more of himſelf or his family, of his parents, or their 
wealth and dignity ; not to ſet himſelf above others in 
his own opinion, to deſpiſe no body, and to fpeak ad- 
vantageouſly of his companions. About a fortnight 
after he may be called for again, and after being in- 
tormed by the maſters of every thing relating to him, 
we gather it all from his own mouth, as though we 
had 
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had heard nothing of the matter, and upon finding 
that he has made any progreſs or alteration, he is to bs 
commended, encouraged and exhorted to grow better 
and better. 

1 ſuppoſe, for a ſecond example, that a boy has 
been untractable and diſreſpectful towards his maſter. 
that he has refuſed to obey him, has even added ſome 
inſolent expreſſion, and perſiſts in his obſtinacy. The 
maſter, inſtead of puniſhing him immediately as he 
deſerves, is prudently contented to let him know he is 
diſpleaſed, and remits the puniſhment to another time. 
In the mean while the ſcholar does not recollect him- 
ſelf, nor acknowledge his fault. The principal upon 
information ſends for him, makes him repeat the mat- 
ter as it paſſed, and examines whether he ſpeaks true; 
he makes him both witneſs and judge in his own cauſe; 
he aſks him if a ſcholar ought not to ſubmit to his maſ- 
ter; if he ought not to anſwer him with reſpect, even 
though he thought he was not to blame; how much 
more mult he be in the wrong, if the maſter had rea- 
ſon entirely on his ſide ? Could a college ſubſiſt if ſuch 
an example was to be allowed? Is it in a maſter's or 
principal's power to leave him unpuniſhed ? or could 
he reaſonably expect it from them ? and thus by de- 
grees a boy may be brought to condemn himſelf, to 
own he has deſerved to be puniſhed, to make fatil- 
faction to his maſter, and to ſubmit to whatever he 
ſhall think fit. But the maſter, then contented with 
the ſubmiſſion, is pleaſed to forgive the puniſhment, 
By ſuch diſcreet management the fault of the ſcholar 
becomes beneficial to him, and concludes with mak- 
ing him love and reſpect his maſters more than ever; 
whereas an immediate correction had created in him 
perhaps an averſion for them for ever, 

Upon theſe occaſions there is a certain addreſs re- 
quired in a maſter, which conſiſts in knowing how to 
gain upon the mind, to touch gently upon what 1 
amiſs, not to go too far, and to lead them by different 
queſtions to the point we ſnhould bring them to: this 
was the . art of Socrates, as may be ſeen i 
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all the dialogues, wherein Plato introduces him as a 
ſpeaker. We find allo an admirabie inſtance of it in 
the [z] Cyropzdia of Xenophun, another diſciple of 
Socrates, which may ſerve as a model to maſters for 
the kind of converlation I am here ſpeaking of. The 
king of Armenia rebelling againſt Aſtyages king of 
Media, Cyrus marched ſpeedily againſt him and too 
him priſoner, and cauſing him to "be brought before 
him with his wives and children, he began with re- 
quiring him above all things to anſwer according to 
the truth. Then the king of Armenia, led from pi0- 
olition to propolition, owned with trembling that h 
hag unjuſtly broken the treaty, and delerveu co loſe 
his kingdom and his life. But Cyrus, contrary to all 
expectation, having reſtored him to his dominions, 
made a friend of him, v- hole fidelity and gratitude af- 
terwards became invilable, The paſſage is very long, 
but very beautiful, and deſerves to be read with c re. 
But to return to the principal, he may do infinite 
ſervice by theſe familiar converſations, wherein the 
ſcholars may open themſelves to him, and talk to 
him as to a good friend. One may ſometimes employ 
the hours of recreation in this fort of converſation. 
When the ſcholars love and value their principal, they 
make no difficulty of ditcloting themielves to him ; 
but it mult be donc in ſuch manner, that by his invi- 
olable ſecrecy, he may never give them cauſe to repent 
of it. He ſhould principally apply himielf to ſuca as 
are grown up, as they are better able to profit by his 
inſtructions, and ſtand molt in need of them. The 
two years of philoſophy, after which it is uſual ro chuſe 
the kind of life they delign to follow, ſeem naturally 
deſigned to examine their Wenn It is the im ſt 
important action of lite, upon which their temporal 
happi nels and eternal ſalvation often depend, and 1s 
almuſt conſtantly left to an age incapable of conduct- 
ng itſelt, and but little diſpoſed to take a vice. 
Before I conclude this article, I muſt add, that 
principals are capable, and perhaps obliged too, to do 
LT] Cyrop. lib. iii. 
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a part of the ſame ſervices to the ſcholars, that live 
out of the college, as they do to the penſioners : For 
all che youth of che college are committed to their 
care, When a regent perceives that a ſcholar begins 
to be irregular, he 1 may inform the principal ot it, who 
may ſend to: him into his chamber, and give him ſuch 
inſtructions as are neceſſary to reclaim him. 


reer Ta EF. 1:FT-H; 
Of RELIG10N. 


HAVE no need to prove, that this article is the 

moſt momentous of ail, and that the negligence 
of the maiters upon this point would be very crimi- 
nal, as it would be attended with very bad conſequences, 
We may reduce what we have to ſay upon this mat- 
ter to three points, Inſtructions, the Uſe cf the Sacra- 
ments, and the Practice of certain Exerciſes of Piety. 


1. INSTRUCTIONS. 


It is eaſy to comprehend that ſuch boys as leave 
the college without ſufficient inſtruction in religion, 
run the riſque of being ignorant of it all the rett of 
their lives; and it 15 but too plain, that this ignorance 
is the fata! fource of the diſorders and irreligion, which 
almoſt univerſally prevail in the world. 

The remedy for ſo great an evil is to make the beſt 

advantage of the time, whulſt the boys are yet tracta- 

ble, 3 8 i naturally | incliacd to hearken to all the truths 
of religion. It ſhould be laid down as a principle of 
ch tion education, which concerns all maſters in ge- 
neral, principal, regents and preceptors, that chil- 
drei are com:uitted to their care by Chriſt himſelf, to 
fee that they preterve the precious treaſure of inno- 
cence, which he has renewed in them by baptiſm; to 
make them worthy of the divine adoption, and the 
glorious title of the children of God, to which he has 
raited them; to inſtruct them in all the myſteries ot 
his life and dtach, ard in all the precepts upon the 
cblervation 
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obſervation of which their ſalvation depends. Tt is 
this, that Chriſt will one day require an account of 
from us, and not whether we have made them good 
poets or good orators. 

Now whence can we derive theſe poihts of divine 
knowledge, but from the ſacred books of the Old and 
New Tettament ? I beg the maſters to read over care- 
fully what M. de Feaclon ſays upon this article, in his 
book I have already mentioned, of the education of 
daughters, which <qually belongs o young perſons of 
the over tex. I fl.atl here quote forme paſſages from it. 

+ The ſtories of the Old Teſtament are nt only 
e proper to awaken the curioſity of children, but by 
« diſcovering to them the original of their religion, 
* they lay the foundations of it in their mind. A 
e perlotymult be profoune dy ignorant of the ſpirit of 
e religion not to {ce that it is wholly hiſtorical. Ir 
« js by a texture of wonderful tacts, that we learn its 
« eſtabliſhment, its perpetuity, and all that we are to 
„ believe and practilc. 

« It muſt not be imagined, that we have an incli- 
nation to engage young perſons to enter deep into 
e the knowledge of it. by laying before them all theſe 
& ſtories, They are ſho! t, various, and calculated to 
« pleaſe perſons of the dulleſt underſtanding. God, 
„ who knows better chan ary other the ſpirit of the 
& man whom he has formed, has placed rel; gion in 
* popular facts, which are lo far from over- charging 
the ſimple, that they aſtiſt them in concerving and 
retaining the mykery of it.” M. de Fenelon brings 
an inſtance relating to the myſtery of the Trinity; af- 
ter which he adds, «„ This exam ple ſuffices to ſhew 
the ulefulneſs of hiſtorical relations. T hough they 
ſeem to lengthen out inſtruction, they very much 
abridge it, and take off from the drineſs of cate- 
« chiſms where the myſteries are detached from facts. 
« Thus we ſee that formerly inſtructions were given 
« by ſtories. The admirable manner by which St. 
« Auguſtine adviſes all ignorant perions to be in- 
ſtructed, was not a method introduced by that fa- 
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ther alone, it was the method and practice of the 
univerſal church, and conſiſted in ſhewing, by a ſe- 
ries of hiſtorical facts, that the chriſtian religion 
was as old as the world; that Chriſt was expected 
in the Old Teſtament and reigned in the New; 
which is the ſubſtance of the inſtruction of a 
Chriſtian, 

« This requires indeed fomewhat more time and 
care than is utually ſpent by a great many perſons 
upon inſtruction ; but then religion is not truly 
known, unleſs we deſcend to theſe particulars ; and 
whoever 15 ignorant of them, can have no other than 
confuſed notions of Jeſus Chriſt, of the Goſpel, of 
the Church, and of the main virtues which Chriſti- 
anity ſhould inſpire us with. [a] The hiſtorical ca- 
techiſm lately printed, which is plain and ſhort, and 
far clearer than the common catechiſms, contains 
all that is neceſſary to be known upon this ſubject. 
Thus it cannot be ſaid that it requires a great deal 
of ſtudy.” 

M. de Fenelon, after he has run over and pointed 


out the moſt remarkable ſtories of the Old and New 
Teſtament, adds as follows; “ Chuſe out the moſt 
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wonderful ſtories of the martyrs, and ſomething in 
groſs of the heavenly life of the firit Chriſtians, add 
to them the courage of young virgins, the ſurpriſ- 
ing auſterities of the monks, the converſion of the 
emperors-and the empire, the blindneſs of the Jews 
and their terrible puniſhment, which ſtill ſubſiſts. 
All thele ftories, diſcrectly managed, will give the 
children with pleature the whole ſeries of religion, 
from the creation of the world to our own time, 
which will inſpire them with very noble ideas, and 
ſuch as will never be eraſed. In-this hiſtory, they 
will tce the nand of God always raiſed to deliver 
the righteous and confound the wicked. They 
will be accuſtomed to ſee God Going all in every 
thing, and {ecretly leading to his deſigns ſuch crea- 
tures as {ſeem moſt remote from them. But in this 
[a] Of M. Abbe Fleury. 
collection 
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collection ſuch ſtories muſt be choſen as convey the 
« moſt pleafing and ſublime images, as we mult ule 
our utmoſt endeavours to make ri gion appear 
beautiful, and auguſt to the children; whereas they 
uſually repreſent it to themfelyes, ag ſomething mo- 
role and inſipid.” 
A ſolid inſtruction, like this we have mentioned, 
is a powerful remedy againſt ſuperſtition. “ Nothing 
e ruſt ever be ſuffered, | ays the fame M. de Fenelon, 
to be mingled with the faith or the practice of piety, 
« which is not taken from the goſpel, or authoriſed 
« by a conſtant _pprovenem of the church, The 
e children muſt be diſcreetly guarded againſt certain 
66 abuſes, which ſome are te: npted to look upon as 
“ points of diſcipline, who are not well inſtructed. 
« We cannot entirely avoid it, unleſs we go back to . 
« the original, ſearch into the inſtitution of things, 4 
« and the uſe which the ſaints have made of them. 1 
« Accuſtom then the children, who are naturally 1 
« too credulous, not lighely to give into certain ſto- 
« ries, which want authority, nor to practiſe certain 
% devotions, which an inditcreec zeal has introduced, 
« without waiting for the approbation of the church.“ 
We ſeg by what I have juſt mentioned the manner 
of giving youth ſolid inſtruction, and the necefliry of 
employing the time ſpent in college, in teaching them 
« [4] to know Chrilt, his precepts, principles and re- 
** medies z in thoroughly explaining the goipel z in 
" making them acquainted with the worth of man, 
« whom God alone can make happy, with his fall 
“ and miſery, for which the incarn ation and death of 
a God were alone capable of providi. 8. a remedy. 
« The corruption of his own heart, whici: is ſub dued 
« by ſelf-love, and an allettion for ſenſible objects ; 
his inability to do any good of himic! , and with- 
cout the grace of Jetus Chri iſt; and the continual 
danger he is expoſed to by concupiſcence, which 
ſtill ſubſiſts though conquered.—It! is alſo very im- 
portant to inculcate into them the great and effica- 
L Inſtruct. fur la man. d'ẽlever les Nov, rem, des lettres de pirtẽ. 
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“ cto''5 truths of religion; how terrible God is in his 


« judgments; how different we ſhall find the ſtate after 
e Geath from our preſent notions; how great a mi- 
& ſery it is to loſe God irrevocably ; how black fins 
c are which are committed after baptiſm; of what 
« weight the life and death of Chrilt are to us, for 
&« which we muſt 8 an account; how great folly 
« there is in deſpiſinge ternal happineſs; what holt- 
&« nels the grace of the new Jaw requires in thoſe Who 
&« ore dead and buried with Chriſt, waſhed in his 
e blood, conlecrated by the infuſion of his Spirit, 
* nouriſhed by his fieth, and united in ſo intimate a 
& manner to his divinity,” 

There is no perſon, in my opinion, but upon rea J- 
ing what I have here laid down, muit agree that this 


is doubtleſs the only method of rightly inſtructing the 


boys in matters of religion. This method requires 
t me and care, but we are ſufficiently recompenſed 
for all our pains, by the fruit we have reaſon to expect 
from it. Let us now enquire when we mult give theſe 
10{! -uftions, 

Sundays and holidays are the natural time for it. 


Theſe d ays, by their inſtitution, are ſet apart for di- 


vine worſhip, of which the word of God and inſtruc— 
tion are a principal part. We know that they are with 
us what the labbath was am: öngſt the Jews, and we 
know likeways under how ſevere a puniſhment God 
required it to be kept holy. [c] Whoever doth any 
work en the ſealbeth day he ſhall ſurely be put to acath. 
11. f gave up the jev's the ſix other days for their own 
works, but reſerved the ſeventh for himſelf. [d] Sx 
days 2 hon lubour, and do all that thou hoſt to do, tut 
the fjevenih dry is the ſabboth of the Lord thy Ged, It 
was a day favoured by him with certain privileges, 
onfecrated only to his worſhip, and over which he 
was jealous as of a day that belonged to him in a Pe: 
cullaar manner. (e] Ve fall the T2 fore keep th e ſabbats. 
He weuld not ſutter them to walk abroad upon that 
day, but required them to tarry at home, that they 
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might meditate there more frerly upon his law. [f] 
Abide ye in every man in his place; let no man go cut of 
bis place on the ſeventh day. And | g] laitly, it is 4ur- 
priling to fee how often, and wien what threatning 
God in a {mall number ot verſes _— and incuicate 
this precept, and with what force he recommend the 
obſervation of it. It is very plain char 204 no leſs re- 
quires of us the ſanctification of Sundays and holidays, 
and conſequently we ſee of what importance it is to 
accuſtom the boys early to the obſervation of them, 
and the rather as this precept is almoſt generally bro- 
ken by all conditions, and elpecially at NOT s perſons of 
quality. Thus it is a wile rule laid down in ſcveral 
colleges, not to let the penſionets go abroad on Sun- 
days and holidays, but to employ tte greatelt part 
of thoſe days in giving them ta{llructions about reli- 
gion. Parents have no cauſe to be difpleated with 
the principal, who is exact and inflexible upon this 
point; at leaſt they cannot ſuſpect him of conſult- 
ing his own intereſt in it. 

1 have found by experience, how uſcful M. de Fe- 
nelon's maxim is of teaching the bovs religion by hif- 
torical facts, and at the lame time how agrecable to 
that age. The greateſt part of the inſtructions ] gave 
in college turned upon the Old Teſtament. All the 
great truths of religion, either in point of doctrine or 
morality, are to be found there; and laid down in this 
manner, they make an impreſſion on the mind of 
young people, which is the more ſtrong and laſting, 
as they are joined to hiſtorical facts, which are not io 
ealily eraſed out of their memory. 


[/] Exod. XV1. 29. any work on the ſabbath dar, he 

. Verily my ſabbaths ye fall ftiall furely be; zacath, Where- 
kecp. „that ye may know thit I fore the children of liracl ſnall 
an the Lord, i * mall kecpthe keep the labbath to obi: ve the ſah- 
ſabbath therefore, fer it is holy un- bath throughaut their ger eration?y 
to you: every ane that defileth it for a perpetuali covenant. It 18 2 
mall ſurely: be put to death. . . Six fign between me and the children 


days may work be done, br wy in the of Thacl for erer. Exod. X41. 
ſeventh 1: the tabbath of ret, holy 14--17, 
unto the Lord: wholocyer doth 
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To theſe inſtructions, which I regularly gave after 
morning and evening ſervice, [ joined another, which 
was tt]: more uſeful. Wen their recreation was ended, 
which upon thoſe days ſhould be very long, for chil- 
dren it:nd in necd of reſt and refreſhment, they all 
retired to their chambers. Then the. biggeſt boys 
ſpent an hour n re¹ννju2g in their cloſets three or four 
hiſtorical chapters in the Old Teſtament, of which 
the (ac afterwards io give me an account towards 
the ven n in the chapel. I aſked the ſcholars, with- 
out obſerving any order, what they had taken notice 
of in ih: ir (1cading, and have often been ſurpriſed at 
their ſenſible and judicious reflections, which | valued 
the more, as they came from themiclves, and were 
not ſuggeſicd to them. Its ealy o comprehend how 
u'eiul this fort of exerciie may be to boys, not only 
to inſtruct them in religion, but l:keways for the im- 
provement of their und ſerſtand ng and judgment. 

Beſides theſe inſtructions there muſt be one day 
in the week ſet apart for the explanation of the cate- 

chitm, and this 1s utually practucd in all colleges. I 
have elſewhere ſpoken of the manner of carechiſing, 
whilſt I was difcourfing upon the eloquence of the pul- 
pit, which mutl be different according to the difference 
of ages. | ſhall here make but one oblervation more, 
which I have feen p ractiſed with a great deal of ſucceſs, 
The inſtructions which are given to ſcholars of a more 
advanced age, as in the clais of ;hetoric and philoſo- 
phy, mult be more emphatical and ſublime, and ge- 
nerally turn upon a continual plan of religion. In ſome 
colleges the ſcholars are obliged to ſet down in writing 
what they have underſtood, and give a ſummary or 
the catechiſm which has been hand to them, and 
ſevcral will do it weith ſuch an exactneſe, as is ſorpriüng 
to the meers. The fame thing is practiſed in ſeveral 


pariſhes of Pari s, and I have known ſome young girls 
juccecd in it very well. 

| ſhall fay but one word more concerning the in- 
firnE tions relating to ſervants, It is one of the eſſen- 
tial duties of the principal. 


Te owes them this re- 
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ward for the ſervices they do the college, and he owes 
this example to the boys, to teach them what God will 
one day require of them. Perſons of wealth and qua- 
lity are almoſt entirely ignorant of the obligations 
they lie under in this particular. They forget that 
their ſervants have any other maſter than themſelves, 
whom they ought to ſerve, and conſequently know, 
and that for this reaſon it is their indiſpenſable duty to 
ſce them inſtructed in religion, to watch over their 
conduct, to allow them time, and procure them means 
of fulfilling the duties of Chriſtianity; that they owe 
them theſe ſpiritual aſſiſtances ſtill more than their 
food and raiment; that they muſt anſwer to God for 
the ſalvation of thoſe that ſerve them no lels than 
their own, and that they are included in the number 
of thoſe whom St. Paul recommends the care of in 
ſuch terms as ſhould make ai! Chiittian maſters trem- 
ble; [E] but if any previde net for bis own, eſpecially 
for theſe of bis own houſe, be hath denied the faith, and is 
worſe than an infigel. T here is therefore an ablolute 
neceſſity of inſtructing youth in this duty, and giving 
them an example of it, by the exact care taken in 
the inſtruction of ſervants. 

It might be of uſe to give ſervants now and then 
ſuch books as are proper to inſtruct them in religion, 
and increaſe their piety, a New Teſtament, the imita- 
ton of Jeſus Chriſt, and other books of like nature. 
The expence is not very great, and may draw down 
a bleſſing upon the college. The principal, maſters 
and parents, may all contribute ſomething towards it; 
and it would be neither indifferent or difficult to ac- 
cuſtom the boys to give ſomething out of their pocket- 
moncy for the uſe of theſe pious liberalities. 


2. Of the uſe of SACRAMENTS. 


As the ſacraments are the ordinary channel by 
which God communicates to us the aſſiſtances we 
land in need of to live and die like Chriſtians, it 1: 
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very important to inſpire boys with a profound re. 
ſpect for thoſe ſacred ſprings of grace and ſalvation 
which will accompany them all the reſt of their lives. 
and will teach them early ro make an holy and bene. 
ficial; uſe of them. 


1. Of BaepTisM. 


We now receive baptiſm at an age, which does not 
admit of our attention either to the auguit ceremonies 
that are obſerved in it, or to the engagements we take 
upon ourſelves. It is therefore neceilary to recal them 
to mind at a time when we are better able to profit 
by them. We mult not therefore fail to make the 
children renew the vows they made in their baptiſm, 
either upon the anniverſary of the day they received 
it, or upon the eves of Eaſter and Whitſuntide, which 
were fo merly the only days whereon this facrament 
was adminiſtered in a public and ſolemn manner. 

To reap the greater advantage from this pious prac- 
tice, it may be proper to have the boys preſent at the 
baptiſm of ſome child, that they may have the ſtronger 
impreſſion of what 1s afterwards to be explained to 
them. © This, ſays M. de Fenelon, will give thema 
« deeper ſenſe of the ſpirit and end of it. By this you 
« will make them underſtand how great it is to be a 
* Chriſtian, and how ſhameful and terrible it is to be 
« ſuch as the generality of mankind are. Often put 
e them in mind of the promiſes they made in their 
e baptiſm, to ſhew them that the examples and max- 
e jms of the world ſhould be ſo far from having any 
c authority over us, that they ought to make us ſuſ- 
e pect whatever flows from ſo odious and poiſonous a 
% ſource. Fear not to repreſent to them with St. Paul, 
© the devil reigning in the world, and influencing the 
« hearts of men with all the violent paſſions, which 
make them fond of riches, glory and pleaſures, It 
&« js this pomp, you may lay to them, which full 
more properly belongs to the devil than the world; 
&« jt is this ſpectacle of vanity, to which a Chriſtian 
& mult not open his heart, or his eyes, The fri 
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i« ſtep a Chriſtian makes by bapt ſm is to renounce 
* all the pumps and vanities of this wicked world. 
Jo be fond of the world after ſuch folemn promiſes 
made to Gud, is to relapſe into a Kind of apoſtacy.” 


© #=| 


” 


2. Of the EucyakisrT. 
The firſt communion of the boys ſhould be looked 


upon as the molt important action of their lives, tor 
which they cannot be too much prepared. They mult 
be diſpoſed tur it lome time before, be early ſpoke to 
about it, be taught to conſider it as the greateſt hap- 
pines that can happen to them on earth, be inſpired 
with an eager deſire after it, and above all have a tho- 
rough ſenſe of the great purity of morals which fo ſa- 
cred an action requires. 

It is hard to fix the time of the firſt communton, 
as it muſt not depend upon the age but the diſpoſition 
of the children, and ſtil] more upon the ſtate of their 
confciences. 

The tentiments of M. de Fenelon upon this article, 
are, in my opinion, very judicious, and without preſum- 
ing to lay down a rule for any body, I think it pro- 
23 to propole it here, © The firit communion, lays 

« he, ſhould as I think be made at the time when the 
« infant, arrived at the uſe of reaſon, ſhall appear 
e molt apt to learn, and exempt from every conſider- 
« able fault. Ir is amidſt thele firſt- truits of faith and 
« the love of God, that Jeſus Chriſt will exhibit him- 
& ſelf to him by the graces of the communion. When 
« therefore we ſhall find the qualiacations here ſpoken 
© of united in the children, a fund of docthty, and 
an exemption from every. conliderable fault, and 
* conſequent ly a great purity of manners, the firſt- 
** fruits, that is, the beginning, though as yet weak 
and imperfect, of faith and the love of God. We 
have reaſon to believe, that God will give a bleſſing 
« to a firſt communion received in this condition, and 
that it may ſerve to ſtrengthen and increaſe fuch 
happy diſpoſitions for the future. 


* 
** 


* When, 
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© When, on the other hand, we obſerve quite op- 
t polite diſpoſitions in children, an expreſs indocility, 
ce which bears inſtructions and remonſtrances with 
« pain, vicious habits, to which their frequent re. 
« Japſes prove that they are very much addicted; no 
« notion of faith; no mark of the love of God; it 
e js then evident, that we ought to delay git till we 
& have better evidence of a ſincere change, and a true 
% converſion.” 

The ſame mav be ſaid of the other c munions, 
during the whole courſe of the year. The boys ſhould 
be inipired with a fervent deſire of communicatin 
often, be made to undei band that the body of Chrit 
ſhould be our daily bread, that the primitive Chriſti. 
ans very often approached to the eucharift, and de. 
rived thence that itrength and courage, which were 
then ſo neceſſary to them, and are now no leis neceſ. 
ſary to us; and that the greateit, or rai her the only 
grief of a Chriſtian ſhould be to lee himſelf deprived 
of the communion through his own fault. [z] Unus 
fit nobis dolor hac eſcd privari. 

At the ſame time they muſt be well inſtructed in 
the diſpoſitions neceſſary for the worthy receiving of 
the euchariſt, and above all be made ſenũble, what a 
horrible crime it is to receive it with a conſcience de- 
filed with any mortal (in ; that this would be to be- 
tray Chriſt by a kiſs, like the perfidious Judas; to 
crucify him afreſh; to tread under foot the Son of 
God; to count the blood of the covenant wherewith 
he has ſanctified us, an unholy thing; and to do de- 
ſpite unto the Spirit of grace. We ought to ule our 
utmoſt endeavours to inſpire the boys with all poſſible 
horror for receiving unworthily ; and I think they 
are very happy, when they carry from college a {in- 
cere and ſolid reſpect for the ſacraments, 


3. Of DevorTions. 


There are certain ſhort and eaſy devotions, which 
are no trouble to the boys, but may put them in mind 
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of ſeveral duties which are uſually neglected, and ac- 


4 cuſtom them to give piety a ſhare in moſt of their 
1 actions. 
l We cannot too earneſtly nor too frequently incul- 
A cate into the boys thoſe words of the goſpel : [&] This 
1 is life eternal, that they might know the only true God, 
_ and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. They teach us 
Js hat true piety is founded on the knowledge of God 
and Jeſus Chriſt, that is, of his myſteries, his pre- 
a cepts and his example, What the evangeliſts relate 
1 of his behaviour in his infancy, ſhould be perfectly 
8 known and familiar to them, eſpecially [I] what he 


it did in the temple at twelve years old, a valuable cir- 
cumſtance, which it has pleaſed Chriſt ro preſerve in 
the goſpel, that boys might find there a perfect model 


i of all the virtues that are ſuitable to their age. In] He 
£ muſt often be repreſented to them as full of tender- 
* nels for children, as lay ing his hands upon them and 
* bleſſing them, giving them acceſs to him, declaring 
ka that the kingdom of heaven belonged to them, and 
willing to conſider what was done to them as done to 
himſelf. 
in : 
of As ſoon as the children awake in the morning, as 
Fe it God ſaid to them that moment, [7] My ſon give 
* ne thy heart; let them anſwer, „I offer myſelf to 


& enimo volenti. And let all their ſtudies begin 
with a ſhort prayer. 

Prayers before and after meals are regularly ob- 
krved in every college; and though nothing can be 
more juſt and reaſonable than to pay this public ho- 
mage to the goodneſs and liberality of God, from 
whom we have every thing, and to whom we ought 
conſequently to return thanks for all; yet now, to 
the ſhame of our age, this ſacred cuſtom, confirmed 
by the ute of all times, even among the Pagans, is 


wolitzed more and more every day amongſt us, eſpe- 
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cially with the rich and great, who have ſcarce an- 
footſteps of it amongſt them, and ſeem as thovgh 
they were aſhamed of appearing Chriſtians, The 
children ſhould be forewarned againſt theſe abuſes, 
by being accuſtomed even at breakfaſt an; d drinking, 
to beg a bleſſing upon the food they are about to cat, 
One may take occaſion to inſtruct them upon this ſub. 
ject, by explaining to them what is ſaid of Jeſus 
Chriſt; that as he ſat at meat with his two diſciples 
that went to Emmaus, [v] He took bread and 2 1 
it, and brake it, and gave to thin. 

] have no need to take notice of the indiſpenſab!s 
obligation we are under to pray every day tor the 
king's m ſt ſacred majeſty. The ſlatute of the uni. 
verſity is herein very expreſs, and is exactly obſerved. 

We muſt likeways remember the wants, whethe: 
public, of the church and itate, or private, of our te 
lations and friends. 

We mult not forget, in Ember weeks, to put the 
boys in mind of joining with the common prayers of 
the church, and deſiring of God, that he would bz 
pleaſed to grant us repentance and pardon our fin: 
to beſtow his bleſſing upon the fruits of the carth, and 
to give his church good paſtors and miniſters. Uper 
the day of ordination, they may add this prayer, taken 
out of Scripture. (9 Lord Jeſus, thou fold of th 
ſheep, by cobom <obeſoever entereth in ſhall bz ſave; 
Theu good ſhepherd, who hoſt laid down 75 life fe N th 
ſheep, have mercy upon thy people, tho are affitte 
ſcattered abroad, as ſheep not having a ſhepherd. = 

weſt truly is great, but the labourers are 7 ve jr 
thee therefore, the Ford of the harveſt, to fend forth l. 
bourers into thy harveſt. Thou, Lor £7 who knoweſt li: 
hearts of all men, ſhew « Dom then haſt choſen. Han. 

When any of our re:ations or W any biſho! 
or magiſtrate is dangerouſly ill, we may = every dag 
at the end of our meals, [r] Lord, be cen they 
keveſt ts fick. When he is out or danger, we may te. 


[ ] Luke xxiv. 30. [7] Joha xi. 5+ 
[7] John x, Matt. ix. As i. 
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turn thanks for him thus, Ve give thee thanks, O Lord, 
for thy ſervant, whoſe ſickneſs tvas not unto death, but 
{or thy glory. | ; | 

Every ſcholar may give notice'of the day of his birth 
and baptiſm, and delire the reſt to remember him at 
the morning ſervice, and give thanks for it for him 
and with him. 

Theſe ſmalt devotions, which are very eaſy in them- 
ſelves, and which have place upon different occalions, 
according to different wants, are of ſervice, as we 
calily ſee, to inſpire youth with a diſpoſition towards 
piety, and to accuſtom them early to diſcharge certain 
duties of religion, which are uſually not known or 
neglected. 


Ci A ©. ih 


Of the DuTy of the REcenrTs. 


FTER what I have already ſaid of the manner 
of teaching, which principally concerns the re- 
gents, I have little to add upon this ſubject. I ſhall 
reduce it to four or five articles; the Dilcipline of the 
Claſſes; the Exerciſes made in them to qualify the 
Scholars for appearing in public; the Compoſitions 
and Public Actions; the Studies of the Maſters ; and 
the Application of all that has been ſaid to the order 
and government of the claſſes, 


ARTICLE: THE: FIRST; 
Of the Disc1PLINE of the CLassEs. 


TVHIS conſiſts in keeping the ſcholars in order, 
in making themſelves heard in ſilence, and 
obeyed at the ficſt ſignal; in which the authority of 
the maſter is principally ſeen ; a rare quality, but ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary for the maintaining or an exact diſ- 

cipline, I have ſpoke of ic in another place. 
| have likeways already obſerved that emulation is 
che great advantage of the claſſes. We cannot be too 
carefy! 
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careful to excite and ſupport it among the ſcholars. 
There are a thouſand different ways of ſucceeding in 
it, which depend upon the induſtry and activity of 3 
maſter, zealous for the advancement of his diſciples, 
The greateſt art and ſkill lies in inſpiring boys of 2 
moderate genius, with an inclination to take pains, 
But the moſt eſſential part of the diſcipline of the 
claſſes relates to morality and religion; ndt that I thin; 
the regents ought to ſpeak much or frequently upon 
this ſubject, for this would be the ſureſt way to diſguſt 
the boys. But this object muſt be their principal mo- 
tive, and always in view. They muſt never loſe ſight 
of it, though they do not ſeem always attentive to ir 
They muſt artfully lay hold of every occaſion that ct 


fers to make ſome remarks, or lay down ſome princi- | 


ples which relate to it; and though it be but ſome. 
times a word which ſeems dropped by chance, yet it is 
very often attended with great effects. [s] Thus 3 
compariſon drawn from the public ſhews by St. Au— 
guſtine, whilſt he was explaining a paſſage of a certain 
author in rhetoric, ſerved to open the eyes of St. Ali 
pius, who was then his diſciple, and was fond of 
thoſe ſhews to a degree of trenzy, 

Beſides theſe public and common inſtructions, the 
regent may ſtill be very ſerviceable to the ſcholars by 
his watchtulneſs over their conduct; by the particular 
converſations he has ſometimes with them; by his in- 
ſtructions and admonitions ; by the care he takes of 
placing them in the claſs near ſuch companions as 
may not be dangerous to them, and by a thouſand 
other circumſtances of a like nature. 

One of the ſureſt means to be uſeful to them, is to 
keep up an acquaintance with their parents, to get in- 
formation from them of their characters and conduct; 
vpon the firſt abſence of a ſcholar, to give him imme: 
diate notice of it, to prevent the conſequences foi 


] Et forte lectio in manibus inſinuabam, & jucundius & plants 
erat, quam dum es nerem, oppor- fieret, cum irriſione mordaciçorum, 
tin mihi videhatur adhihenda ſimi- quo itla capi ivaſſet inſauia. Cont, 
liudo Circenſum, quo illud, quod lib. vi. cap. 7. 
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which otherways he might be reſponſible. This prac- 
tice is more eſpecially neceſſary in philoſophy, when 
the ſcholars are allowed a greater liberty. 1 know the 
generality of parents give themſelves little trouble 
about ſeeing the profeſſors, and I ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to ſpeak upon this abuſe, but their careleſſ- 
neſs muſt not hinder nor diminiſh the others zeal. 

I ſhould do wrong to the probity and religion of 
the profeſſors, if I ſpent any time here in proving that 
the care of inſtilling good morals is an eſſential part of 
their duty. To think otherwiſe would be to throw 
a blemiſh upon themſelves, and fink them below the 
condition of pagan maſters, 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


To make the SCHOLARS appear in PUBLIC. 


1 8 HERE are ſeveral ways of improving the boys 
in ſpeaking, and of making them appear in pub- 
lic, which may all have their ule. I ſhall here men- 
tion only two, which are moſt in practice in the uni- 
verſity; to which I ſhall add ſome inſtructions and 
rules concerning pronunciation, 


I. Of ExERCISES. 


By exerciſes are meant the public acts in which the 
ſcholars give an account of the authors they have read, 
either in their claſs or in private, and of all that has 
been the ſubject of their ſtudies. This fort of exer- 
ciſe muſt have been judged very uſeful, and entirely 
acceptable to the public, ſince in a very little time, 
without anyorder of the univerſity, it has been adopted 
by all the colleges, paſt from thence into private 
houſes, and made its way into all the provinces. 

In ſhort, the plaineſt, moſt natural, and at the ſame 
time moſt advantageous manner of producing the boys 
in public, is this method of making them give an ac- 
count of the authors which have been explained to 

Vol. III. C.c them. 
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them. By this means they are kept in a cloſe appli- 
cation during a whole year, and obliged to purſue 


their ſtudies with greater attention, by looking for- 


ward upon the public at a diſtance, as the future vit. 
neſſes and judges of the progreſs they ſhall make. 
They likewiſe acquire a decent aſſurance, by being 
early accuſtomed to appear in public, to ſpeak before 
company, and not be atraid of being ſeen; and by be- 
ing cured of a timidity, which is natural and pardon- 

able in that age, that might be an obilacle to part of 
the good they may after warde do, and which often 
becomes inv incible, hen care is nut. taken to conquer 
it in their 575 ch. . 

Some perſons have been of opinion, that we ought 
to make 7 bien el Latin in theſe exerciſes. I was 
once in the fame way of thin! Ming and practice; but 
experience has convinced me that it was leſs uſeful to 
the boys. Ih 5 incipal end propoſed by them is to 
prepare them for tne employm zenis they are one day 
to fill, to hee in tri uctions, to plead, r. Part affairs, and 
to ſpealc their opinions in company. Now all this is 
done in the mother tongue, and almoſt in the ſame 
manner as in theſe exerciſes. Eeſides, can it be thought 
ealy, or even poſũble tor a young man to explain bim. 
ſelf elegantly in Latin? How great a reſtraint mult 
this be to a {cholar? Is it not to take from him the 
one half of his underſtanding, and to diſable him from 
producing his thoughts cle -arly, wherein the advan- 
tage and plcaſure of theſe exerciſes principally con- 
lat? And Ja itly, is it fit we ſhould abſolutely neglect 
the care of our own tongue, which we are to make 

uſe of every day, and give up our whole application 
to dead and foreign langua ges? The ſentiments of 
the public upon this point have been very clear. 

Ve ate now to enquire after what manner theſe ex- 
erciſes are to be made. The ſureſt means of ſueceed- 
ing in them, as in every thing elle, is by uniting plea- 
ſure with profit. | 


One tulis punTrum, qui miſcuit utile dulci. 


The 
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The uſeful muſt take place, that is, a young man 
mult have carefully ſtudied the author, whom he un- 
dertakes to explain; he mult give an account of the 
difficulties that are found in him; clear up the obſcure 
places; ſhew the force and energy of the thoughts 
and expreſſions; and endeavour to render the ſenſe and 
beauties of the original in the tranſlation he ſhall give 
of it extempcre. | 

It the exerciſe is in Greek, eſpecially at the begin- 
ning, the reſpondent mult be able to give an account 
of every word, what it is, in what cafe, and whv, 
what tenſe, and mood, what is its ſigniſication, and 
whence it is derived, and mult be able to form evtem- 
pre all the tenſes of a verb, agreeably to the rules of 
his grammar; and the ſame may be ſaid in reſpect to 
a Latin author with reference to young beginners. 
They muſt alſo have forme acquaintance with tie hiſto- 
rical facts related in it, of the ſituation of the towns 
and rivers it mentions, as alſo of the fables, if any 
occur. In the higher claſſes theſe parts of learning 
muſt have a larger extent. 

This is what I call the ground of theſe exerciſes, 
the baſis whereon they are built, and which mult be 
always luppoled ; that is, in effect, that the ſcholar is 
a perfèct maſter of the authors and ſubjects whereup- 
on he is to anſwer. But he muſt not itop here; and 
the maſter's ſkill in theſe exerciſes hes in introducing 
ſomewhat agreeable, and avoiding the drineſs and 
mere grammaticality, which is apt to make them te- 
dious to the audience. 

There are two things in my opinion, which may 
very much contribute to make theſe Exercifes agreea- 
ble. The firſt is, that the reſpondent particularly ap- 
ply himſelf to point out the beauties of the author 
which he explains, upon which I have been very large 
in the former part of this work. The ſecond, that 
he make judicious reflections upon the facts and ſto- 
ries, as likewiſe upon the maxims, which occur in 
the books, whereof he gives an account; and it is of 
this I have endeavoured to give ſome models in the 

CC 2 latter 
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latter part. I have always obſerved that theſe two 
things were very grateful to the audience; as they 
ſhew the boys taſte and judgment, which is a matter 
of the greateſt moment, and to which the maſters 
ſhould chiefly apply themſelves. 

I think therefore, that beſides the main ſtudy I have 
ſpoke of, in which the uſeful and ſolid part of theſe 
exerciſes conſiſts, we may prepare certain paſſages af- 
ter a particular manner, give ſome ſheets of them to 
the ſcholars, and make them read them carefully ſe- 
veral times over, and even get them by heart, eſpe- 
cially at the beginning. It is ſure that paſſages thus 
carefully prepared by a ſxilful maſter, mult pleaſe 
much more than any thing a boy can ſay extempore. He 
is hereby taught and accuſtomed to think juſtly and 
ſpeak well, he adds reflections to it of his own, which 
are occaſioned by the queſtions aſked him by the in- 
terrogator. But I do not think it proper to charge 
the memory of the boys with a great number of theſe 
kind of ſheets; for fear they ſhould rely too much 
upon the maſter's care, and not take the pains they 
ought of themſelves, but neglect even the ſtudy of 
the author, upon whom they are to anſwer. 

There is another manner of interrogating, which 
contributes very much to ſet off the reſpondent, upon 
which we may tay the whole ſucceſs of an exerciſe de- 

ends. Our buline!s here is not to inſtruct the ſcho- 
E and ftill leſs to perplex him with intricate queſ- 
ions, but to give him an opportunity of ſhewing 
what improvements he has made. We are to ſound 
his underſtanding and ſtrength. We muſt therefore 
propoſe nothing to him beyond his capacity, nothing, 
to which we may not reaſonably preſume that he can 
give an anſwer. We mult chule out the beautiful paſ- 
ſages of an author, upon which we may be ſure he is 
better prepared than any other, and which by their 
beauty moſt nearly concern the hearer, When he 
makes a repetition, he muſt not be interrupted inop- 
portunely, but be ſuffered to go on till he has done, 
and then the difficulties are to be propoſed with ſo 
6 much 
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much art and perſpicuity, that the ſcholar, if he has 
any capacity, may diſcover in them the ſolution he is 
to give. The objector muſt lay down this rule, That 
he muſt ſpeak little, but put the reſpondent upon 
talking much; and laſtly, he muſt endeavour to make 
him only appear to advantage, without conſidering 
himſelf, by which means he will never fail to pleaſe 
the audience, and gain their eſteem. 

The ordinary ſubject of the exerciſes muſt be what 
is explained in the clals, during the covrle of the year, 
So that by way of preparation, little elſe is wanting, 
than to attend diligently to the inſtructions of the pro- 
feſſor. A more induſtrious ſcholar, who has allo pri- 
vate aſſiſtance, may add ſomething farther of his own 
and herein his zeal is very commendable, provided 
this extraordinary pains be not prejudicial to the eſſen- 
tial duties of the claſs. 

I would have laid it down as a rule in theſe exer- 
ciſes, whatever author is explained, eſpecially if it is 
in Greek, to begin with an explanation upon opening 
of the book, and that the ſcholar ſhould expreſs in 
few words, what is the meaning of the paſſages upon 
which he firſt caſts his eye. It is the means of oblig- 
ing the reſpondent to be equally prepared upon the 
whole, and to prove to the auditors that the exerciſes 
are juſtly performed. 

This foundation once laid, I muſt repeat it again, 
that we ought to uſe all our care to make the exerciſes 
agreeable. We have often ſeen very numerous audi- 
ences pay a ſurpriſing attention for a very long time, 
becauſe the ſubjects were treated of in a very engaging 
manner, 

A boy, for inſtance, is to anſwer upon the goſpel 
of St. Luke in Greek. After he has explained by way 
of trial, as I have ſaid, ſome line on both ſides upon 
the opening of the book, he ſtops at the moſt remark- 
able hiſtory ; for inſtance, that of Lazarus and Dives. 
He repeats it by adding ſuch Latin and Greek paſ- 


ſages of the goſpel, as contain ſome excellent maxim. 
C<e.3 L] And 
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D] Aud it came to paſs that the beggar died, and was car- 
ried by the angels into Abraham's boſom—T he rich man 
alſo died, ani was buricd, and in hell be lift up bis eyes, 
— am tormeited in this flame.—Zat Abrabam ſaid, çon, 
remember that theu in thy life-time receivedſt thy goed thins:, 
and lic Lagarus evil things. [ut now be is com. 
forted, ang tvou art tormented. The ſcholar is aſked, 
which of the two he had rather be, the rich man or 
Lazar us; and he makes no heſitation about the choice. 
He is then aſked his reaſons, and tlie palſage which 
he explains ſupplies him with them. By this means 
the way is pomted out, and an opportunity given him 
of making very | {01:d reflections of his own, or at leatt 
from the book he has in his band, upon the principal 
Circumſtances of this ſtory, Upon this occaſion they 
are made to rehcarſe whatever is ſaid in the ſame goſ- 
pel upon poverty and riches. It is caly to diſcern now 
by this means, under the appearance of teaching a boy 
the Greck language, very excellent principles may be 
inſtilled into him, and the audience ſcem always to 
break up well ſatisficd with this fort of exerciſe. 

When the ſcholars anſwer upon Quintus Curtius, 
Salluit, Livy, or ſome lives of Plutarch; how many 
reflections may be made upon the actions of the great 
men there mentioned? It is not ſurpriſing that audi- 
tors ot underſtanding and taſte ſhould be charmed with 
the many excellent things they hear {aid by the boys, 
and with ſecing them apply what is moſt uſeful and 
ſolid in the anci-nt authors. 

One of the exerciſes, which meets with the belt 
ſucceſs, and 15 molt pleaſing to the public, is upon 
rhetoric. boy is made to read certain ſelect pas- 
ſages of Tully and Quintilian, wherein the great prin- 

pics of eloquence are laid down; and theſe he is 
made to learn by heart, during the courſe of the year, 
inſtead of his ordinary leſſons. He is then obliged to 
make an ap! plication of them to the orations of De- 
mouicnenes and Þ'ully, which have before been carefully 
explained to him. He is next made to point out the 


[{] Luke xi. 22, 24, 25. 
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difference of ſtyle and character in theſe two great ora- 
tors, who have been ever looked upon as the moſt per— 
fe&t models of eloquence. The belt lawyers we have, 
who were preſent in great numb bers at ſuch an exer- 
ciſe, performed by the [z] lon of an eminent ma gi. 
ſtrate, went away extremely well pleaſed; and it mull 
be owned the ret|pondent Ipoke with all the grace that 
could be deſired. 

There has lately been an attempt made to intro- 
duce a new kind oi exerciſe into the college, which we 
have reaſon to hope will be attended with great ad- 
vantage, from the good ſucceſs it has already met 
with. It relates to the French tonguc. [x] Two 
younger brothers, one of which was in the htth clats, 
and the other in the third, were made to read ſome 
ſele& remarks upon this language, that were care- 
fully extracted from ſeveral. books, which treat upon 
this ſubject. "They made the application of them to 
certain paſſages, taken from the hiſtory of 'Theodofius 
by M. Flechier, which were p ropoſed to them upon 


the opening of the book, and they obſerved at the 


ſame time, as is uſual in explaining a Latin author, 
whatever was moſt beautiful and remarkable, either 
as to thought and expreſſion, or the principles and 
conduct. This interrogation, added to the other ſub- 
jects of that exerciſe, ſeemed very acceptable to the 
public, and gave reaſon to wiſh that it may be conti- 
nued for the future. And indeed is it no: reaſonable 
to cultivate the ſtudy of our own natural tongue witli 
ſome care, whilit we {pend lo much time upon ancient 
and foreign languages ? 


2. Of T RAGEDIES. 


This kind of exerciſe. has been cf long ſtanding in 
the univerſity, and is ſtil] in ule in ſeveral colleges, 
whilſt others have wholly laid it alide. Without tak- 
ing upon me to condemn thoſe of my brethren, who 

[#] The eldeſt fon of the Pro- [x] Sons of the ſame M. de 
cureur General M. de Fleury. Fleury, 3 | 
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think differently from me upon this head, which is 
not my office, I cannot avoid extremely approving 
their conduct, who think they ought abſolutely to re- 


ject the cuſtom of exerciſing boys in declamation, by 


making them repeat tragedies, as in my opinion this 
cuſtom is attended with very great inconveniences. 

1. What a burthen is it upon a regent to be obliged 
to make a tragedy ? Is not the profeſſion hard enough 
of itſelf, without loading it ſtill farther with the yoke 
of ſo heavy and diſagreeable a taſk ? 

2. Icall it an heavy and diſagreeable taſk, becauſe 
he can ſcarce ever promiſe himſelf that he ſhall ſucceed 
in it, We know how much pains M. Racine was at 
in compoling the plays he has left behind him, and 
yet, beſides an admirable genius for poetry, and very 
ſingular talents for theatrical repreſentations, he was 
abſolute maſter of his time. What then can we expect 
from a regent, who is otherways very much employed, 
and may have all the merit that belongs to his profeſ- 
ſion, without the talent of writing good French verſe, 
much leſs of making large poems? 

3. If any thing is likely to ruin the health of a pro- 
feſſor, it is the exerciſing eight or ten ſcholars in de- 
claiming for a conſiderable time. He muſt have lungs 
of iron, as Juvenal expreſſes it of the maſters of rhe- 
toric, to hold up under ſo terrible a fatigue, 


Declamare doces, o ferrea pectora, Vecti. 


I appeal for the truth of it to experience. 

4. It often happens that the ſcholars, under pre- 
rence of preparing tor the tragedy, abandon or neglect 
the eſſential duty of the claſs for near two months, 
which is no ſmall inconvenience. 

5. I do not inſiſt upon the expence, which neceſſa- 
rily attends theſe tragedies, nor upon the difficulty 
there often is to find actors, who ſometimes think they 
have a right to treat the profeſſor as they pleaſe, be- 
cauſe he cannot do without them. 5 

6. Farther, the boys derive no ſolid or laſting ad- 


vantage from this exerciſe. For uſually a day or two 
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after the tragedy is acted, they forget all they have 
been at ſo much trouble to learn by heart. 

Part of theſe inconveniencies has been endeavoured 
to be remedied, by making choice of tragedies com- 
poſed by the beſt authors, and adapting them to the 
theatre of the colleges, that is, by cutting off the parts 
the women have in them; and it muſt be owned they 
have in ſome meaſure ſucceeded therein, and by this 
means have filled the memory of the boys with excel- 
lent pieces of poetry, which may be very uſeful for 
the improvement of their underſtanding and taſte, 

7. But there may be a fault even in this cuſtom, 
which is common to good and bad tragedies. [y] 
Quintilian obſerves after Tully, that there 1s a great 
difference between the pronunciation of players and 
orators; though it muſt be owned that the one may be 
of ſervice to the other. If fo, why ſhould we exer- 
ciſe the boys in a manner of pronunciation, which 
they muſt neceſſarily avoid, when they come to ſpeak 
in public ? 

8. One of the greateſt troubles of the regent in this 
exerciſe, as I have often experienced, and am not the 
only one that has done it, is to keep the ſcholars in or- 
der, whom he is often obliged to join all together, and 
over whom it is difficult to have a proper eye; as the 
care of forming the actors actually takes up the whole 
attention of the maſter. 

9. To be ſhort, I ſhall conclude with the inconve- 
nience that muſt be looked upon as the greateſt, as it 
may be prejudicial to piety and good manners; and 
that is the danger there is in this ſort of exerciſe of 
creating a deſire both in maſters and ſcholars, as is ve- 
ry natural, of informing themſelves with their own 
eyes of the manner they ought to act tragedies, and 
to this end of frequenting the theatre, and growing 
fond of plays, which may have very bad conſequences, 
eſpecially at their age. 


[3] Ne geſtus quidem omnis ae ad quendam modum præſtare debet 
motus à comœdis petendus eſt. orator, plurimum tamen aberit A 
Quamquam enim utrumque eorum Scenico, O J. 1. c. 11. 
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What contributes moſt, if I miſtake not, to conti. 
nue the uſe of tragedies, is that ſeveral look upon 
them as the only means of giving a certain folemnity 
to the diſtribution of prizes ſo neceſſary to excite and 
ſupport a ſpirit of emulation among the boys, which 
is one of the great advantages of colleges. To this l 
cannot oppoſe a better anſwer than experience itſelf. 
I have ſeen the prizes diſtributed for above twenty 
years together in common exerciſes with very great 
ſolemnity, and a great concourſe of perſons of diltinc- 
tion, who, during the whole exerciſe, kept a profound 
ſilence, which does not always happen when plays 
are repreſented. This is not peculiar to one college. 
There are ſeveral wherein theſe exerciſes are perform- 
ed with great reputation, and very lately in the col- 
lege De la Marche, there was one tor the diſtribution 


of prizes, where the audience was very numerous and 


well choſen, and the [Zz] reſpondent acquired a very 
great reputation. 

All theſe reaſons, joined together, make me think 
that tragedies are lels proper tor the boys, than the 
other exerciſes I have ſpoke of. But as every one is 
at liberty to think as he pleates, and opinions differ 
upon this ſubject, I ſhall not blame thoſe who keep 
to the old cuſtom, and uſe all the caution neceſſary 
In It. 

One of the moſt eſſential, in my opinion, is not to 
give the paſſion of love any admittance into the trage- 
dies, how honeſt and lawful ſoever it may appear, 
« Whatever excites love, [a] ſays M. de Fenelon, the 
« more artful and concealed it lies, appears to me 
« more dangerous.” M. de Rochefoucault is of the 
ſame opinion. © All great diverſions, ſays he, are 
dangerous to a Chriſtian ; but of all that have been 
« invented, there is none we have fo much reaſon to 
« fear as plays. The paſſions are there ſo naturaily 
and artfully delineated, that they raiſe and imprint 
them in our heart, eſpecially that of love; and 
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La 
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LZ] The fon of M. de Ficubet 
counicllot of parliament. 


[a] Edvcat, des filles. 
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« principally, when it is repreſented as chaſte and ho- 
« neſt; for the more innocent it appears to innocent 
« ſouls, the more capable they are of being affected 
with it, &c.“ 

I ſpeak not here of the balls and dancing, which 
ſometimes accompany tragedies, becauſe this cuſtom 
has no place in the univerlity. 

There has farther crept in a more intolerable abuſe, 
expreſsly [Y] forbidden by the law of God; I cannot 
tell whence it aroſe, though it has laſted a long time; 
I mean that of dreſſing the boys in tragedies in wo- 
mens clothes. Could they not know for the courſe of ſo 
many years, that ſuch acuſtom, toutethe words of Scrip- 
ture, was abominable in the ſight of God? The im- 
prudence of ſome perſon, perhaps very ignorant, or not 
over religious, might have at tir{t introduced it; and 
then the cuſtom was followed without reflection, When 
once eſtabliſned. As ſoon as the univerſity forbad it, 
all the world opened their eyes, and ſubmitted to ſo 
prudent and neceſſary a regulation. Thoſe who had 
the greateſt ſhare in it, were principally determined to 
it by what they had heard ot a [c] famous profeſſor, 
2 man of excellent probity, who, upon his death-bed, 
expreſſed a great concern tor having given into this 
cuitom, which he knew had occaſioned diſorders 
among ſome of his ſcholars. We ſhould place our- 
ſelves in that hour and ſituation, to form a right judg- 
ment of what we ought to follow or reject in this life. 


Lad 


III. Of PrRoxuNCIATION. 


I have promiſed to ſay ſomewhat of pronunciation, 
which is a part of rhetoric, and this is the proper place 
for it. There 1s caule to fear that the maſters neglect 
it too much, both as to themſelves and their ſcholars. 
Ve ought, eſpecially in the higher claſſes, to ſet apart 
one day in the week to exerciſe the boys in declaiming, 


] The women ſhall not wear are an abomination unto the Lord 
wat which pertaincth unto a man, thy God, Deut. xxii. 5. 


neter ſhall a man put on a wo- c] M. de Belleville, profeſſor of 
an's garment ; for all that do fo rhetoric in the college du Pietiis. 
} for 
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for at leaſt the ſpace of half an hour. This cuſtom 
was regularly practiſed whilſt I was a ſcholar, and 
followed it exactly after I became a maſter. [d] Quin- 
tilian's treatiſe upon pronunciation is ſhort but excel. 
lent; and may be very uſeful to the maſters, if they 
Join with it that of [e] Tully. There is another in 
French, but in manuſcript, which belonged to the fa- 
mous [F] M. Lenglet, who excelled in the art of 
pronouncing ſtill more than in other things. I ſhall 
make uſe of theſe different treatiſes in laying down 
the moſt general rules about pronunciation, and ſuch 
as are molt in ule. 

g] The anſwer of Demoſthenes, when aſked what 
he thought the chief point of eloquence, is known to 
all the world, and ſhews, that this great man looked 
upon pronunciation, not only as the moſt important 
qualification of an orator, but in a certain ſenſe, as the 
only one. In ſhort, it is that quality, which can leaſt 
of all conceal its own defects, and 1s moſt capable of 
hiding others; and we often ſee, that a mean diſcourſe 
delivered with all the force and charms of action has 
a better effect, than the moſt beautiful oration without 
them. 

Action conſiſts of two parts, which are the voice 
and geſture, one of which ſtrikes the ears, and the 
other the eyes; two ſenſes by which we convey our ſen- 
timents and thoughts into the minds of the hearers. 


1. Of the Voice, 


[] Quintilian aſcribes the ſame qualifications to 
the voice and pronunciation as to diſcourſe. 

1. It muſt be correct, that is, exempt from faults, 
ſo that the ſound of the voice, and the pronunciation 
may have ſomething, eaſy, natural, and agreeable in it, 


[4] Lib. xi. cap. 3. [5] Emendata erit, id eſt vitio 

le] Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 213, 217. carebit, ſi fuerit os facile, emenda- 

LJ NM. Lenglet had it of a tum, jucundum, urbanum ; id ett, 
famous actor in his time named in quo nulla neque ruſticitas, neque 
Floridor. peregrinitas reſonet. Quint. 

[8] Cic. lib. iii, de Orat. n. 132. 
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accompanied with a certain air of politeneſs and deli- 
cacy, which the ancients called urbanity, and conſiſts 
in removing from it every foreign and ruſtic ſound. 

2. The pronunciation muſt be clear, to which two 
things will contribute; firſt the right articulation of 
every ſyllable ; for ſometimes ſome are ſuppreſſed, 
whilſt others are but lightly touched upon. But the 
moſt common fault, and moſt carefully to be avoided, 
is the not dwelling long enough upon the laſt ſylla- 
bles, and letting the voice fall at the end of periods. 
i] As it is neceſſary to expreſs every word, nothing 
is more diſagreeable or inſupportable, than a ſlow and 
drawling pronunciation, which calls over, in a man- 
ner, all the letters, and ſeems to count them one after 
another. 

The ſecond obſervation is to know how to ſuſtain 
and ſuſpend the voice by the different reſts and pauſes, 
which enter into the ſame period. One inſtance will 
explain my meaning, which I ſhall take from another 
paſſage of [&] Quintilian. The points here expreſs 
the pauſes. Animadverti judices, . . . omnem accuſatoris 
orationem . . . in duas . . diviſam eſſe partes. This ſhort 
period contains but one ſenſe, which is not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by any comma, except at the word judices, 
which is an apoſtrophe ; and yet the cadence, the ear, 
and even the breath require different reſts, in which all 
the harmony of pronunciation conſiſts. By accuſtom- 
ing the ſcholars to make theſe pauſes, as they read 
even where there are no commas, they will be taught 
at the fame time to pronounce well, 

3. An ornamented pronunciation is that which is 
aſſiſted with an happy organ, an eaſy, loud, flexible, 
firm, durable, clear, ſonorous, mild, and piercing 
voice. For there is a voice made for the ear; not ſo 
much by its compaſs, as by a facility of being man- 
aged at will, ſuſceptible of every ſound from the ſtrong- 


[:] Ut eſt autem neceflaria verbo- moleſtum & odioſum. 
rum explanatio, ita omnes compu- [A] Quint. lib, ix. cap. 4+ 
tare & velut annumeraze literas, 
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like an inſtrument well ſtrung, which gives the ſound 
the hand directs it to expreſs. Beſides this, a great 
force of breath is required, and lungs capable of hold- 
ing out through the longeſt periods, and of dwelling 
upon them. 

We do not make ourſelves underſtood by violent 
and great pains, but by a clear and diſtinct pronun- 
ciation; and the principal {kill is ſhewn in artfully ma- 
naging the different ſallies of the voice, in beginning 
with a tone, that may be raiſed or depreſſed without 
difficulty or conſtraint, and in ſo governing the voice, 
that it may be fully exerted in ſuch paſſages, where 
the diſcourſe requires great force and vehemence, and 
principally in ſtudying and copying nature in every 
thing. 

The whole beauty of pronunciation lies in the union 
of two qualities, to all outward appearance oppo- 
ſite and inconſiſtent, equality and variety. By the firſt 
the orator ſuſtains his voice, and governs the riſe and 
fall of it by fixed rules, which hinder him from being 
high and low as by chance, without obſerving any or- 
der or proportion. By the ſecond he avoids one of 
the moit conſiderable faults in pronunciation, I mean 
a tedious keeping, on in one and the ſame tone; and, 
on the other hand, he [2] diffuſes through it an agrce- 
able variety, which awakens, raiſes, and charms his 
audience, herein [z] reſembling the painters, who, by 
a vait number of ſhadows and colourings, almoſt im- 
perceptible, and an happy mixture of the light and 
ſhade, know how to ſet off their pictures, and give them 
the juſt proportions which every part demands. Quin- 
tilian applies this laſt rule to the firſt period of the ex- 
ordium of Tully's beautiful oration in defence of Milo. 
This paſſage deſerves to be read to pupils. 


[] omnes voces, ut nervi in fi- dine, & varictate, & commutatione 
dibus, ita ſonant ut a motu animi aptius? Ibid, 
quoque ſunt pulſe. Cic. lib. iii. [] Hi ſunt actori, ut pictori, ex- 
de Orat. n. 216. poſiti ad variandum colores. Ibid, 
(m] Quid ad aures noſtras, & ac- n. 215. | 
tiopis ſuavitatem, quid eſt viciſſitu- 
| There 
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There is another fault no leſs conſiderable, which 
likeways comes very near it, and is that of ſinging what 
one ſpeaks. This canting conſiſts in depreſſing or 
raiſing with a like tone ſeveral members of a period, 
or ſeveral] periods together; ſo that the ſame infle&ions 
of the voice frequently return, and almoſt conſtantly 
in the ſame manner. 

4. Laſtly, the pronunciation muſt be proportioned 
to the ſubjects expreſſed. This is more eſpecially ſeen 
in the paſſions, which have [o] all, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, a peculiar language, and a particular 
tone. For anger ſhews itſelf one way compaſſion ano- 
ther, and ſo the reſt. [p] To expreſs them well, we 
muſt begin with having a deep ſenſe of them, and to 
this end we ſhould lively repreſent things to ourſelves, 
and be affected with them, as if they actually paſſed 
in us. Thus the voice, as the interpreter of our ſenti- 
ments, will eaſily convey the fame diſpoſition into the 
mind of the auditors, it has derived from our own con- 
ceptions. It is the faithful image of the ſoul; it re- 
ceives all the impreſſions and changes that the foul it- 
ſelf is capable of. Thus in joy it is clear, full and 
flowing; in ſorrow, on the other hand, it is flow, dull 
and gloomy. Anger makes 1t rough, impetuous and 
interrupted. In the confeſſion of a fault, making ſa- 
tisfaction, and intreating, it becomes ſmooth, fearful 
and ſubmiſſive. In a word, it follows nature and bor- 
rows the tone of every paſſion, 

The voice alſo varies, and aſſumes different tones, 
according to the different parts of a diſcourſe. It con- 
forms itſelf to the difference of ſentiments, and ſome- 
times, though rarely, to the nature and force of cer- 
tain particular expreſſions. [] It would be evidently 
ridiculous, to begin a diſcourſe all at once in a loud 

%] Omnes motus animi ſuum ceperit, hunc judicum animis da- 


quemdam à natura habet vultum, bit. Eſt enim mentis index, & ve- 
& tonum, & geſtum, &c. Cic. lib. lut exemplar: ac totidem, quot i1- 


in. de Orat. n. 216-219. la mutationes habet. Ouintil. 
e In his primum eſt bene affici, 7A principio clamare, agreſte 


& concipere imagines rerum, & tan- quiddam ett, Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. 
quam veris moveri. Sic velut me- n. 227. 
dia vox, quem habitum à nobis ac» 
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and violent ſtrain; as nothing is more proper to gain 
upon others than modeſty and reſervedneſs. Narra- 
tions deſigned to intereſt the audience in the point re- 
lated, require a ſimple, uniform and calm voice, not 
much different from what we uſe in converſation, and 
ſo of all the reſt. | 


II. Of GzsTuRE. 


Geſture naturally follows the voice, and conforms 
itſelf in like manner to the ſentiments of the ſoul. It 
is a mute language, but eloquent, and often has more 
force than ſpeech itſelf. 

As the head has the firſt place among the parts of 
the body, it has it alſo in action. The firſt rule is to 
keep it up, and in a natural poſture, the ſecond to ſuit 
its motions to the pronunciation and the action of the 
orator. When we refuſe or reject, or ſhew that we 
have an horror or execration of any thing or perſon, 
then at the ſame time that we repel with the hand, 
we turn aſide the head as a mark of averſion, 

The countenance has a principal part in this point, 
There is a kind of motion or paſſion which it does not 
expreſs. It threatens, it careſſes, it intreats, it is ſor- 
rowful and merry, it is proud and humble, it teſtifies 
friendſhip towards ſome, and averſion to others, it 
gives us to underſtand abundance of things, and often 
fays more than the moſt eloquent — could do. 

I never could comprehend how the uſe [7] of maſks 
came to continue ſo long upon the ſtage of the au- 
cients. For certainly it could not but ſuppreſs in a 
great meaſure the vivacity of action, which is prin- 
cipally ſeen in the countenance, and may properly be 
conſidered as the ſeat and mirror of all the ſentiments 
of the ſoul. Does it not frequently happen that the 

Lr] The actors wore maſks, which maſk and the fox. 
covered the whole head, and beſides 
the features of the face, repreſented Perſonam tragicam forte wvulþt! 
the beard, the hair, the ears, and all viderat, 
the ornaments of the women's head- O quanta ſpecies ! inquit ; cert- 


dreſs. This may explain what brum non habet, 
Phædrus ſays in the fable of the 


blood, 
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blood, according as it is moved by different paſſions, 
ſhall ſometimes overſpread the countenance with a ſud- 
den and modeſt ſuffuſion, ſometimes inflame and kin- 
dle it into rage, ſometimes by retiring from the cheeks, 
leave them pale and cold with fear, and at other times 
diffuſe through it a gentle and amiable ſerenity. All 
this is expreſſed in the countenance. Now a maſk, by 
covering it, deprives it of this emphatical language, 
and takes trom it a kind of lite and foul, which makes 
it the faithful interpreter of all the ſentiments of the 
heart. I am not therefore ſurpriſed at the remark 
which Tully makes, when he is ſpeaking of Roſcius 
as an actor. Our old men, [5] ſays he, judge better 
than we, by not entirely approving even Kolcius him- 
ſelf, whilſt he ſpoke under his maſt, 

[] But the countenance has likeways one part ſu- 
per-eminent above the reſt, viz. the eyes. It is by 
them eſpecially that the foul diſplays itſelf, and ſhows 
itſelf in a manner externally; ſo that even without 
moving of them, joy ſhall make them more lively, 
and ſorrow overcaſt them with a kind of cloud. Add 
to this, that nature has given them tears, the faithful 
interpreters of our thoughts, which impetuouſly force 
themſelves a paſſage in grief, and flow gently down 
in joy. But how expicthve are they in the different 
motions imparted to them; they are bold or languid, 
haughty and threatning, mild, rough or terrible, and 
all this according to our wants, and the occaſion ? 

To be ſhort, [] I paſs to the hands, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of which, action would be languid and almoſt 
dead. How many motions are they capable of, ſince 


[5] Quo melius noſtri illi ſenes, punt dolore, aut ſertitia manant, 
qui perſonatum, ne Roſcium qui- Motu vero intenti, remilti, ſupetbi, 
dem, magnopcre laudabant. Cic. torvi, mites, alperi nut: quæ, ut 
lib. iii. de Olat. n. 221. actus popoſcerit, fingentur. Qu iutil. 

ſt] Sed in ipio vultu plurĩmum I] Manus vero, ne qubus 
valent oculi, per quos animus maxi- trunca eſſet actio ac debilis, vix A 


me emanat, ut, citra motum quo— 
que, & hilaritzte enitetcant, & t1:f- 
titia quoddam nubilum ducant. 
Quinetiam lacrymas his natma men- 
ns indices dedit: quæ, aut um- 


Vol. III. 


poteſt quot motus habeant, cum 
penè iptum verboruni copiam per ſe- 
quantur. Nam ceterz portes lo- 
QUEiitem adjuvant : he (prope elt 
ut dicam) ipte loquuntur. 
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there is ſcarce a word which they are not ſometimes 
eager to expreſs ? For the other parts of the body aid 
and contribute to diſcourſe, but theſe may be almoſt 
ſaid to ipcak of themſelves, and be underſtood. We 
know that the [x] pantomimes profeſſed to repreſent 
exactly, and in a manner to paint in their geſtures and 
poirures all the actions and paſſions of mankind. [ y] 

Ihe ancients called this act of the pantomimes a kind 
o dumd mulic, which had found out a method of 
{uvitiuting the language of the hands to that of the 
mouth, of ſpeaking to the eyes by the aſliſtance of 
the fl gers. and ot expreſſing by ſilence, more elo- 
quent and emphatical than words themſelves, what 
could ſcarce be explained by diſcourſe or writing. 

1 he Moto! 1 of the hands naturally tollows the voice, 
and mult coniorm to it. In common geſture, whilſt 
we pronounce a period, we mut* carry the right-hand 
frm ITC: right, beginning at the breaſt, and ending 
at the ſide, the finger s being er raiſed a little above the 
wriſt, open and 1 and the arm extended at 
full lers ch, Lich out railing the elbow as high as the 
ſhoulder, but keeping it always clear of the body, 
and obſerving that the geſture muſt ordinarily begin 
with the motion of the elbow. After. this we carry 
the loft-hand from right to left, with the ſame pro- 
rordons as were obterved in the motion of the 1 
hand. The arm muſt be held after each geſtu cl te 
to the lid ©, till the period! is at an GX and oh ien it 


em m uſicæ ditci- 
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is finiſhed, the two hands muſt fall negligently upon 
the deſk, if it is from thence we ſpeak, and never be⸗ 
low ity or at their full length before, if we ſpeak 


ſtanding without any pony or upon the knees, if 


ſitting on a chair, There are a thouſand methods of 
varying, theſe geſtures, whis þ are to be learned from 
ule and exerciſe alone. 

Aren is a ſecond kind of geſture relat ting to the 


ent and dimenſions of every thing. 

"Tothpref any thing that 13 hig! h. we muſt liſt up 
our eyes as high as we can, without ſcarce raiſing the 
head, but turning it a little on one ſide, a rowing 
down both arms togetner at their full length, bur 


RING Hee clear of the body, and fo as to have the 
outſide of the hands turned towards the auditor, 

To ſhew the depth of any thing we mull caſt our 
eyes down to the ground, and ſtretch out both our 
arms on the oppoſite oC, ſomewhat raifing them, and 
ſewing the outſide of the hand, which is next the au- 
ditor, the other remai! ung more raiſed and free. 

To expreſs breadt! 1, it tuthces to extend both hands 
at the fame ti: ne, beginning always directly betore vs 
and ending at the two ſides, but fo as to keep th 
hands always upon a level with the wriſts, and to carry 

our eyes round the whole ſpace they are able to 
comprehend. 

To expreſs length, we muſt ſtretch out bot! n our 
arms either this way or that, but on the ſame ſide, fo 
as to! deep, the hands upon a level with the brit, che 
elbow, and one anorner, the inſide of the hands being 
turned downvwarc 

The third kind of geſture relates to the paſſions, 
This matter is too lerge poſit! bly to enter into an ac- 
count 19 tort as this, in a ich my d 5 is only 
lay down the moſt general and neceſſary rules. The 


maſters WII! caſily ſup; ply th ie reſt. 
1 


7 
1 2 
- 


, . 5 dot, ; 
The maſters of the art take notice, that the motion 


+ tne han id mult begin and end with the ſenſe, be- 
auſe otherways it muſt either preced2 the diſcourſe, 
ht] Inger than it. Now both thete aA be faulty. 
E D d= We 
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We mull not pretend to lay down fixed and certain 
rules upon the ſubject I am here treating of. One 
thing, as Quintilian obſerves, ſuiting well with one, 
which would ſit ill upon another, without our ſome: 
times being able to give a reaſon for it; ſo far, that 
in ſome the [ Z] refinements of pronunciation ſhall not 
be graceful, and in others the very faults not diſpleaſe. 
[a] Thus every one, in forming his action, muſt not 
only conſult the general rules, but carefully ſtudy his 
own actual diſpofition and perſonal qualifications. 

But the moſt important precept of all, both as to 
the voice or geſture, is to ſtudy nature, to look upon 
it here as in every thing elſe, as the beſt maſter and 
ſureſt guide that can be followed, to place the perfec- 
tion of the art in a perfect imitation of it, endeavour- 
ing only, after the example of painters, to embelliſh 
and ſet it off a little, but without ever ſwerving from 
a juſt likeneſs. When children are at liberty amongſt 
themſelves, and when, in diſcourſing together, they 
break out into ſome heat, they are under no difficulty 
in ſecking either for tone or geſture. All comes to 
them as 1t were mechanically, becaule they only fol- 
low the impulſe of nature, Why, when they are put 
upon declamation, do we find them for the moſt part 

almoſt dumb, ractionleſs, confuſed and perplexed ? I: 
is, becauſe they think that then they mult ſpeak, and 
act in a very different manner; in which they are much 
miſtaken. For which reaſon we cannot too carly, 
when children are put »>9n ſpeaking in the claſſes, 
or made to repeat their leſſons, accuſtom them to al- 
ſumea natural tone, that is, ſuch as they uſe in their 
familiar diſcourſe; and the lame may be ſaid of any one 


that is to ſpeak in public. Nor 1s this obſervation 


contrary to the ſtudy of the voice and geſture, which 
I have lo carneftly recommended. This ſtudy ſhould 
be applied to in the cloſet; but when he comes to 
ſpeak, the orator mult not ſeem to have ſtudied it at 


ſz] In quibuldom virtutes non tantim e commu-ihus præceptis. 


haben! ovation, in quibuſdam vitia fed etiam eu natura fra 285 con 


pl” delectant. ſilium eee actions 
[a] Que r.67it fe quiſque, nec 
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all. All muſt flow eaſily from kim. Art mult look 
like nature; his voice and geſture muſt ſhew nothing 
ſtudied, and he muſt call to mind this great principle, 
which in general relates to all the parts of cjoquence : 
I] Nothing is beautiful but what is true. Only truth is 
amiable. 


ARTICLE THE THIEIEKD. 


Of Comeos1TIoNnsS ord PUBLIC ACTS, 


F* is by compoſitions, eicher in verſe or proſe, that 
the regents do molt honour to their colleges, and 
eſtabliſh their own reputation in a more eminent man- 
ner. The univerſity has at all times abounded in fa- 
mous poets and orators, who have ſtrove to keep up 
the glory jt has ſo long acquired, of ſhining and ex- 
celling in all kinds of literature; and every profeſſor 
mult look upon this glory of the univerſity, as a pre- 
cious inheritance, which he is oblige:! to preſerve, and, 
if poſſible, to augment by his labour and application. 

The compoſitions I am here ſpeaking of, are com- 
monly ſuch as celebrate the name and actions of princes, 
generals, miniſters, and magiſtrates; in a word, all the 
great men who diftinguiſh themſelves in any reſpect 
whatſoever; and it is a kind of public homage, which 
the univerſity pays to virtue and merit. 

But it muſt be remembered, that this homage is in 
reality due only to virtue and merit; and that when it 
is not founded upon truth, it degenerates into a ſhame- 
ful adulation, equally diſhonourable to the perſon whe 
commends, and the perſon commended. We muſt 
therefore never praiſe what is not truly laudable; and 
that uſually with modeſty and caution, avoiding all ex- 
travagant exaggerations, which {ſerve only to render 
what we ſay ſuſpected. 

There is a manner of commending ſo evidently 
falſe, and ſo directly oppoſite to the taſte and judg- 
ment of the public, that a perſon of common ſenſe 

L] Deſpreaux, epiſt. 9. 
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in my opinion cannot help avoiding it. Thus whey, 
Nero made the funeral oration of the emperor Clau- 
dius his predeceſſor, he was [c] attentively heard in 
all the reſt; but when he came 10 ſpeak of his pru- 
dence and wikdom, the audience could not help laugh- 
ing, though the oration was very eloquent, and drawn 
up ) by Seneca, who had a very truittul genius and a 
very florid ſtyle, according to the taſte of that age, 
though he ſometimes wanted | judgment. 

There is another fault, leſs ſnocking in appearance, 
but not Icls blameable, becauſe i If 18 contrary to reli- 
gion; and that is to give princes the attributes which 
belong only to God, by conſidering them as the mat- 

ters of nature; as diſpoſing of it at their pleaſure ; 1 25 
changing the order of the ſeaſons as they think fit, 
and maki ng them believe that by conferring the title 
ol miniſter, they likewiſe confer merit; an impious 
flattery, not to be pardoned even in a Pagan, who 
| applying to an emperor, that had aſſumed the cha- 
racter of a god, and had committed to his care the 
education of che young princes his nephews, [d] in- 
treats him to inſpire him with all the underſtanding 
that was neceſſary in the diſcharge of ſo noble an em- 
ployment, and make him ſuch as he judged him to be, 
There is a jealous ear, that I may ule the ſcripture ex- 
preſſion, which hears ſuch diſcourſe with indignation ſe]; 
and we cannot ſay how far ſuch blaſphemies, for 1 do 
not ſcruple to call them fo, are capable of drawing 
down nusfortunes and curſes on a Chriſtian kingdom. 

The taſte of ſound eloquence inſpires a very diffe- 
rent manner; and infuſes, eſpecially in point of praiſe, 
a prudent diſcretion and a wiſe ſobriety. We mult 
herein imitate, as much as is pollible, the ingenious 
and artful addreſs of the ancients, who knew how to 

[c] Cetera pronis animis audita. xiit. cap. 3. 
Toſtquam ad providentiam fapien- [4] Ut quantum nobis expecta- 
tiamque flexit, nemo ritui tenpe- tionis adjccit, tantum ingenis aſpi- 
rare, quanquam oratio 2 Seneca _ ret z dexterque ac volens adſit, & 
compoſita, mullum cultùs præter— me, qualem lig credidit, faciats 
ret, ut {uit illi viro ingenium amce- oy ntl. lib. iv. in præf. 


num, & temporis illus auribus ac- {ec} Wild. i. 10. 
commodatum. Tacit. annual. lib. 
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praiſe in a curious and delicate manner, and ſome- 
times even whitit they feemecd to be employet ( Upon 
ſomewhat clie. [/] Tully, in his beaur tal oration 
for Ligarius lays, he hopes that Cai, ar © 00 i, fever fan- 


. : RP arty 
gels any thing but e THFUFIES tt, 1t be UE 6 een 7. j Ci ed Lahe, 


will call to mind the inviolable attachment which the 
brother of Ligarius had to him; Qu? colroijer 72 bil joles 
preter injuries. One word paths into a diſcourſe in 


this manner, is worth a whole panegvric, 

[E] Horace deciaring rs he has not c: wacity ſuffi- 
cient to deſcribe the olorio. s victories ot Auguſtus, 
ſeems to have nothing in view but to antwer thoſe 
who had adviſcd him to leave off writing far? ut 
his real deſign was to commend that pr uch a 


manner, as might not offend his extreme dglicacy in 
point of commendation ; ca mal? f paipre. recalitrat 
undique tutus. The reply he makes by Trebaiius, that 
at leaſt he might celebrate the private and pacific vir- 
tues of Auguſtus, his Juſtice, his conſtancy and mag- 
nanimity, as Lucilius had done Scipio's; this turn, 4 
ſay, is in the ſame talte, and ſtill more pleaſing „ by 
the indirect compariſon of this prince with ſo great a 
man as Scipio was. 

M. Deſpreaux, the worthy diſciple of Horace, has 
in ſeveral paſſages imitated his maſter's {kill in com- 
mending; but I queſtion whether any where in a more 
beautiful a and ingenious manner, than where he puts 
the panygeric of Lewis the fourceenth into the mouth 


or ſloth, 


Ah, where are fied thoſe happy times of peace, 
When idle kings, difſolv'd in chought els caſe, 
Relign' d their [cepires 3, and the toils of ſtate 
To counts, or ſome inferior magiſtrate: 
Loli'd on their thrones, devord of thou: ght or _ ; 
And nodding, ſlumber'd out a lazy reign ? 

But *tis no more : that golden age 1s gone, 
And an unweary'd prince fills Gallia's throne. 


[/] Cic. pro Ligar. n. 35. [ e] Lib. i. ſat. x, 
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Each day he frights me with the noiſe of arms, 
Slights my embraces, and defies my charms, 

In vain does nature, ſeas and rocks oppoſe 

To bar his virtue, which undaunted goes 
Thro' Lydia's burning ſands, and Scythia's ſnows. 
His name alone my trembling ſubjects dread ; 

Not his own cannon does more terror ſpread. 


This is a maſter-piece in its kind; and whoever can 
introduce any thing like it into a copy of verſes, may 


ſafely rely upon the approbation of the public. 


Praiſes and panegyrics are not the only ſubjects of 
poems and public acts. Others may be choſen, which 
are no lels fruitful to the orator, and may equally pleaſe 
perſons of a good taſte; ſuch as diſſertations upon 
eluquence, poetry, hiſtory, or ſome point of literature, 
Examples may be found in the collection, which has 
lately been publiſhed, of ſeveral pieces in verſe or 
proſe, by the proteſtors of the univerſity. 

As'the diſcourſes I am now ſpeaking of, whether 
panegyrics or diſſertations, are principally made for 
few, I know, that according to the rules of ſound rhe- 
toric, one may pompoully difpiay in them the riches 
of eloquence; and the art, Which elſewhere ſhould be 
concealed, may Fre ſhew itſelf with more liberty, 
But yer this mult be done with caution ; and we mutt 
remember, that a ſolid and judicious diſcourſe will al- 
ways meet with applauſe, and that we muſt not ſtrive 
to be diftinguiſhed by witticiſm and gingling, and 
eſpecially muſt take care to avoid ſuch allected turns, 
and that kind of points which may pleaſe an ignorant 
wmultitude, but diſguſt every ſenſible and judicious 
hearcr. « 

The pavegyric of Trajan by Pliny the younger, 
the collection of ſuch diſcourſes entitled Pausgyrici ve- 
teres, and {lil} more the works of Seneca, may ſupply 
an orator with abundance of thoughts ; but he mull 
correct them by the ſtyle of Cicero. We have like- 
wiſe excellent models of this kind, in the funeral ora- 
tions and academical diſcourſes of the moderns. 
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ARTICLE THE-FOURT H. 


Of the STuDIEs of the MASTERS. 
W H A T I have ſaid of compoſitions and public 


acts makes a great outward ſhew, but does 
not comprehend the eſſential duty of a regent, which 
conſiſts in the ſolid inſtruction he owes to his ſcholars. 
To ſucceed in this, he ſtands in need of labour and 
ſtudy. Even the loweſt claſſes require a certain de- 
gree of learning, which is not to be acquired but by 
reading. Beſides, a profeſſor ordinarily does not ſtop 
there, and muſt qualify himſelf for paſſing into the 
ſuperior claſſes. 

A regent's firſt ſtudy muſt relate to the points he 
teaches, and the authors he explains. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, a grammarian is not allowed to be ignorant of 
what the ancients have written upon grammar, and 
ſtill leſs of what the Meſſ. de Port Royal have left us 
upon that head. A profeſſor of rhetoric muſt have 
imbibed his art from the ſame ſources, and have tho- 
roughly ſtudied the old Greek and Latin rhetoricians. 
Not that either of them ſhould load their ſcholars with 
a great number of precepts, but, in order to make a 
choice, they mult all be known ; and an able maſter, 
that hath both judgment and capacity, will find a 
great aſſiſtance from what he reads towards inſtructing 
youth. 

| am of the ſame opinion with reſpect to authors. 
The moſt eaſy have their obſcurities ; and a regent 
muſt have all the interpreters, or at leaſt the moſt 
ſteemed, upon thoſe he explains. There are indeed 
abundance of trifles amongſt a great many ſolid re- 
marks; but he muſt make choice, and diſtribute ſuch 
only among his ſcholars, as are ſuitable to their age and 
-ADACITY, 

Befides the ſtudy of the claſs, a regent muſt acquire 
ſuch a fund of erudition, as is eſſential to a man of 

letters, 
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letters. He ſhould be well acquainted with the Greck, 
and no ſtranger to hiſtory ; nor mult the extent of 
theſe branches of knowledge frighten him from pur- 
ſuing them. It is incredible how far an hour or two 
ſpent regularly every day in ſtudy will carry him by 
the end of the year; let him but have courage only to 
begin, and if poſſible to Join himſelf to ſome diligent 
and well-diſpoſed perſon of the fraternity, and let 
them confer together upon the authors they have ſe- 
parately read, and read nothing without making ex. 
tracts, noting what relates to different ſubjects, as elo- 
quence, poetry, hiſtory and antiquity, I remember 
to have read over in this manner, a great while ago, 
almoit all the lives of Plutarch with a ſkilful friend, 
who had an excellent taſte. We ſet apart an afternoon 
in every week for this ſmall conference, which was 
made as we walked abroad, when the weather permit- 
ted. We mutually communicated what we had found 
moſt beautiful and remarkable; each propoſed his 
difficulties, and we were often ſurpriſed that we had 
paſſed over paſſages too lightly, in the notion that we 
had underſtood them, when in reality we did not. I 
know no exerciſe more agreeable to perſons of learning 
and underſtanding, than ſuch walks and converſations. 

Livy had been read over entirely ſome time before 
in ſuch conferences, held once a week in the college 
de Beauvais, where ſome profeſſors of other colleges 
were ſometimes pleaſed to be preſent ; and though the 
converſation was not long, for it began after {chool- 
time in the evening, yet at the end of a certain num- 
ber of years the author was read through, and the work 
finiſhed. M. Crevier, now regent of the ſecond clals 
in the college of Beauvais, held the pen, and took 
down all the remarks, which he one day deſigns to 
give the public, with a new edition of that author, 
which I hope will be to general ſatisfaftion. 

It is plain, that a certain number of books are re- 
quiſite for this ſort of ſtudy, and I cannot too ear- 
neſtly adviſe the profeſſors to collect each of them 2 
{mall library, greater or leſs, according to their wants 
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and income. The King's liberality in eſtabliſhing a 
gratuitous inſtruction in all our colleges, has enabled 
us, and, I may add, laid us under an obligation of put- 
ting ourſelves to this expence, which is as abſolutely 
neceſſary to our profeſſion, as the inftruments in any 
trade are to the workmen, [] Alcibiades meeting 
with a ſchoolmaſter, who had none of Homer's works, 
could not forbear giving him a box on the ear, and 
treating him as an 1gnorant fellow, and one who 
could not make any other than ignorant ſcholars ; 
and might not we ſay the fame thing of a profcſſor, 
who has no books ? | 

It is difficult to have a taſte for letters, without hav- 
ing one for books, which are the enjoyment of a man 


of ſenſe, eſpecially in his old age, as Tully elegantly - 


obſerves in a letter to his friend Atticus, where he in- 
treats him to reſerve his library for him, which he de- 
ſigned to purchaſe with part of his revenue. [i] Bil- 
liothecam tuam cave cuiquam deſpondeas, quamvis acrem 
amatorem inveneris: nam ego omnes meas vindemiolas eo 
reſervo, ut illud ſubſidium ſenefuti parem. In another 
letter he tells him, that this acquiſition will complete 
his wiſhes, and make him the happieſt man in the 
world. Noli deſperare fore ut libros tuos facere poſſins 
meos. Quod fi aſſequor, ſupero Craſſum divitiis; atque 
oinnium agros, lucos, proin conlemno. 

Whilſt I am writing this, I am informed that a 
profeſſor, affected with the {ame deſires as Tully, and 
with the ſame taſte, has not ſcrupled to charge him- 
ſelf with an annuity of four hundred livres a year, in 
order to purchaſe the library of one of his brethren [ 
lately deceaſed in the univerſity, who had made a good 
uſe of his books. I wiſh the example of both may 
meet with followers. 

We are nearly concerned to excite amongſt us, or 
rather to preſerve that taite of knowledge and learn- 

Y] Elan. I. iii. c. 38. mentioned above, and who was far- 

Lib. i. ep. 9. ther prep ing to publiſh ſome other 

[4} M. Heuzet, author of the pieces, that might be very uſeſul to 

tro Latin books for the ule of youth, 
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ing, which has always reigned in the univerſity, and 
to excite in ourſelves a noble emulation by the re- 
membrance of the great men who have done it ſo 
much honour, and whoſe names are ſo well known, 
and ſo much reſpected throughout the Chriſtian world, 
Budzus, Turnebus, Ramus, Lambinus, Muretus, Bu- 
chanan, Paſſcratius, Caſaubon, all profeſſors in the uni- 
verſity, or the college royal. 

*T'is this taſte of learning and books, which has ac- 
quired France fo many famous printers, that have car- 
ried the art of printing to the higheſt degree of per- 
fection. I cannot help inſerting here what we read in 
M. Baillet, concerning the famous Stephens's, who 
have rendered their name immortal, not only by the 
neatneſs and beauty of their Hebrew, Greek and Ro- 
man characters, but their ſingular exactneſs, and their 
ability and great diſintereſtedneſs, which made them 
prefer the public intereſt to their own. 

The ceconomy of Robert Stephens's houſe, [I] fays 
this author, was excellent. He received no workmen 
into his printing-houſe, but ſuch as were {killed in 
Greek and Latin, and capable of being maſters elſe- 
where. He had, beſides this, men and maids, who 
were not allowed to talk any thing but Latin, as well 
as all the workmen in the printing-houſe. His wite 
and daughter underſtood it perfectly, and were obliged, 
with all the domeſtics, to talk nothing elſe. So that 
the ſtorehouſes, the chambers, the ſhop, the kitchen, 
in a word, from the top of the houſe to the bottom, 
all ſpoke Latin at Robert Stephens's. This generous 
printer had uſually ten men of learning in his hovſe, 
all of them foreigners, who corrected his impreſſions 
under him; and, not ſatisfied with the application he 
gave to the correction of the ſeveral proofs which came 
from his preſſes, he publicly expoſed the printed ſheets 
before they were taken off, and promiſed a reward to 
ſuch as ſhould find out any faults in them. 

The ſhop of that famous printer was almoſt admir- 
able, for the zeal, taſte, and eager purſuit after books 


[/] Jugem. des Sav. tom. 3. 
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and ſciences; for application and exactneſs in the diſ- 
charge of his duty; for diſintereſtedneſs, nobleneſs of 
ſoul and ſentiments, and the love of the public. It 
certainly would not be wrong or diſhonourable in us 
to copy after ſo excellent a pattern; and this has been 
my view in this ſmall digreſſion, which I hope the 
reader will excuſe. 


ARTICLE THE F1F-FH, 


The APPLICATION of ſome particular RULES 16 the 
GOVERNMENT of the CLassEs. 


of {neacay 13 nothing mentioned in this work, but 
what is commonly practiſed in the claſſes, except- 
ing two articles, the one relating to the ſtudy of the 
French tongue, and the other to hiſtory, upon which 
I could wiſh that more time and care were ſpent than 
is uſual. Under the ſtudy of hiſtory I comprehend 
geography, chronology, fable and antiquities. There 
is often occaſion to ſpeak of them in the claſſes, but 
they are not uſually taught there in a conſtant and re- 
gular manner, by principles and method. 

Theſe ſtudies are allowed to be an important part. 


of the education of youth, and to be either abſolutely }. 


neceſſary to them, or at leaſt extremely uſeful. But 
jt is queſtioned, whether they can enter into the ſcheme 
of the claſſes, where the whole time ſeems taken up 
with the multiplicity of the other matters taught in 
them; and certainly the caſe is not without difficulty, 
though I do not think it abſolutely impracticable. 
Firſt, as to the French tongue, half an hour twice 
or thrice a week ſpent upon this ſtudy might ſuffice, 
becauſe continued through the whole courſe of all the 
claſſes. Jill ſuch time as a book is drawn up for the 
uſc of the boys, containing the molt neceſſary rules of 
grammar, and the principal obſervations of M. de 
Vaugelas, F. Bouhours, &c. upon the French tongue, 
the maſters may content themſelves with explaining 
one or other of them to their ſcholars by word ot 


? 
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mouth, and making the application of them to ſome 
beautiful paſſage in a French book. Fifteen or twenty 
rules and obſervations would ſuffice for one year. 

Hiſtory might be diſtributed in the following man- 
ner. That of the Old and New Teſtament ſhould be 
for the three loweſt claſſes, the ſixth, fifth, and fourth; 
fable and antiquities for the third ; the Greek hiſtory 
for the ſecond; the Roman, down to the emperors, 
for rhetoric; and laſtly, the hiſtory of the emperors 
for philoſophy. 

[ do not mean, that all theſe portions of hiſtory 
ſhould be explained to the boys in their claſs, for that 
would take up too much time, and be abſolutely im- 
poſſible ; but I would have a certain taſk given them 
to be read by themſelves in private every day, which 
they ſhould be obliged to give an account of from time 
to time in their claſs. To this end it would be requi- 
ſite to have books drawn up expreſsly for the uſe of 
boys. 

We have two excellent ones for ſacred hiſtory, to 
wit, the hiſtorical catechiſm of Monf. PAbb« Fleury, 
which may ſerve in the ſixth ; and the abridgment 
of the Old Teſtament, lately printed for John Deſaint, 
which the journals of Paris and Trevoux have very 
much recommended, may ferve for the fifth and 
fourth. The firſt is a ſhort abridgment, made ex- 
preſsly for children, and adapted to the meaneſt ca- 

acity; the other is much larger, and includes the 
moſt beautiful and remarkable parts of the Old Teſ- 
tament, either in point of facts, ſentiments, or maxims. 

I hope we ſhall ſoon have a ſmall treatiſe upon the 
fabulous hiſtory, proper to be put into the hands of the 
boys. In the mean time they may make uſe of that 
of Galtrucius or F. Jouvenci. I have already men- 
tioned a ſmall abridgment of the Roman antiquities 
printed in 1706, which may ſerve till a larger is 


compoſed. 


What we moſt want are hiſtories of the Greeks and 
Romans, expreſsly written for the uſe of youth. I 
have engaged to write the former, and ſhall diligently 
cinploy 
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employ myſelf about it. Others may turn their views 
and pains upon the Roman hiſtory; in the mean while, 
we may make ule of the univerſal hiſtory of Monſ. de 
Meaux ; which indeed is a very ſhort abridgment as 
to facts, but makes a conſiderable amends by the ex- 
cellent reſſections it contains. We have another abridg- 
ment of the Roman hiſtory tranſlated from the Engliſh 
of Laurence Echard, which 1s a very good one, and 
long enough. The hiſtory of the revolutions of the 
Roman republic, by M. F Abbe de Vertot, and that 
of the triumvirate, may ſuffice to give the boys a juſt 
idea of the latter times of the republic. 

[t would be a very uſeful work, and, in my opinion, 
a very eaſy one, to abridge what M. de Tillemont has 
left us upon the hiſtory of the Roman emperors. We 
find in this hiſtory illuſtrious examples of the greateſt 
virtues, and perfect models in the art of government. 
The reading of this work would ſuit mighty well with 
the ſtudents in philoſophy, and equally prepare them 
for the ſtudy of theology and of the law. By this 
means the boys would have a tolerable knowledge of 
ancient hiſtory, and be much better qualified to enter 
afterwards upon the ſtudy of the modern. 

Upon the bare expoſition which I have made, every 
body will doubtlets agree, that 1t were to be wiſhed 
ſuch a plan could be executed; as it is evident, that 
the boys inſtructed in this manner would carry away 
from college abundance of uſeful and agreeable know- 
ledge, which might be of great ſervice to them all the 
reſt of their lives. Let us examine therefore whether 
this plan is practicable or no. Now, in the manner 
| propoſe it, it is in my opinion very eaſily reduced to 
practice. For I require only of the profeſſors to ſet 
their ſcholars every day a certain taſk, and appoint 
them a certain number of pages to read in the books 
of hiftory, which I ſuppole they have in their hands, 
and to make them give an account trom time to time, 
of what they read, which may amount to about halt 
an hour every day. I know well that ſeveral of them 

wy happen to miſapply this time; and the lame = 
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fall out in all the other ſtudies. But as this is by fat 
the moſt agreeable, there is cauſe to hope, that the 
greateſt number will apply to it with pleaſure, eſpeci- 
ally if care be taken to ſet a mark of honour upon it, 
to give it admiſſion into the public exerciſes, to pro- 
poſe prizes and rewards for ſuch as ſhall diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in it, and to employ all the means which 
the induſtry of an able and diligent maſter will not 


fail to ſuggeſt to him. 


Chronology is naturally joined to hiſtory, and no- 
thing is more ealy, or takes up leſs time, than to give 
the boys a general idea of it, ſufficient to let them 
know very nearly at what time the events paſſed, which 
they read of, and that is all that can be expected from 
them. We muſt likewiſe never fail to make them ac- 
quainted in ſome meaſure with the author explained 
to them, the principal circumſtances of his lite, and 
the time when he lived. One day as I was explaining 
the paſſage where Quintihan mentions the Greek hil- 
torians, a young man aſked me, why he made no men- 
tion of Plutarch. He had read ſeveral of his lives, 
but had not been taught at what time, and under what 
emperors he lived. 

As to geography, it may be taught the boys without 
taking up much time or trouble. The plaineſt and 
eaſieſt way of fixing it in the memory, and at the ſame 
time hiſtorical events, is whenever a city, river, ot 
iſland is mentioned in an author, to be exact in point- 
ing them out upon a map. By following a general 
through all his expeditions, ſuch as an Hannibal, a 
Scipio, a Pompey, a Cæſar, or an Alexander, the boys 
will have occaſion to paſs over all the memorable 
places of the world, and by that means imprint for 


" ever in their mind, the ſerics of facts and ſituation of 


towns. When they are a little accuſtomed to this me- 
thod, it will be very eaſy to teach them the degrees ot 
longitude and latitude, and the whole doctrine of the 
ſphere. Thus it may be very proper, in order to teach 
them modern geography, to engage them ſometimes 
at home to read certain pages of the gazette, and 

oblige 
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oblige them to trace out upon the map the different 
places mentioned in it. All this is but a kind of di- 
verſion, and yet will teach them geography in a more 
laſting manner, than all the regular leſlons that are 
given them in form. 

What I am here faying, ſuppoſes, that the children 
have maps in their chambers, and indeed they ſhould 
never be without them; and I queſtion whether it 
would not be profitable to have them likewile in every 
claſs. It would be ſufficient to have a large map of 
the world, with maps of the R:man empire, Greece 
and Aſia Minor, and ſome few others of the like ſort. 
The expence would not be very great, and might fall 
upon the ſcholars, as theſe maps muſt be renewed from 
time to time. I know that this cuitom has been put 
in practice in ſome colleges with ſucceſs. Perhaps 
alſo one might add to them two tables of chronology, 
one of which ſhould come down to the birth of Chrilt, 
and the other to our own times, 

In propoſing theſe different ſtudies, I do not mean 
that the Latin or Greek tongues ſhould either of them 
be neglected. We may eatily, if I am not miſtaken, 


reconcile them together. What ſhould principally 


prevail in the claſſes, is the buſineſs of explication ; that 
of a Greek author eſpecially I would never have omit- 
ted, but that half an hour ſhould be ſpent upon it 
every day. This is a ſmall matter, and yet when that 
time is regularly employed, it goes a great way by the 
end of the year. The repetition of leſſons requires 
the leaſt time, as it is the leaſt ſerviceable to the ſcho- 
lars; a quarter of an hour in my opinion is enough for 
it, eſpecially in ſuch claſſes as are not very numerous, 


and the rather as it returns twice a day; and on Sa- 


turdays, when the leſſons of the whole week are re- 
peated, a longer time is ſpent upon it. 

The care of a ma iter, who is concerned for the wel- 
fare of his ſcholars, and wiſcly frugal of time, will in- 
duce him to manage every moment with ſo much cco- 
nomy, that he wi 11 Gnd cnough tor all the ſtudies [ 


have mentioned. 
Vol. III. F. e CHAP. 
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CHD AP. II. 
Of the Dur Y of ParEnTs. 
eee will have the parents duty com- 


mence from the very moment their children ar- 
born, by the care he requires them to take of procir- 
ing them nurſes, and having ſervants about them o 
known wiſdom and probity; and he afterwards inſiſts 
upon a continual diligence in removing from them 
whatever may he capable of affecting their innocence 
the leaſt in :);- world, and will allow nothing to be ſaid 
or done in their preſence, which may inſpire them with 
Cangerous principles, or ſet them a bad example. 
What concerns parents in the cafe I am here treat- 
ing of, is firſt the choice of a maſter and a college, 
ſuppoſing that they reſolve to ſend their children thi- 
ther. [A] Quintilian fully points out to us this dou- 
ble obligation in a few words. He requires that the 
maſter ſhould be a man of conſummate virtue. Pre- 
ceptorem eligere ſanttiſſmum quemque, cujus rei præcipua 
prudentibus cura eſt; and that an exact 1 * diſcipline 
ſhould be kept up in the college, & diſciplinam, que 
maxime ſevera fuerit. N 
The younger Pliny, in one of his letters, wherein 
he recommends to a lady of his acquaintance, a pro- 
feſſor of rhetoric for her ſon, lays down admirable 
inſtructions upon this ſubject, which properly concern 
the choice of a college and a regent, as the paſſage of 
Quintilian which I have quoted above, but may like- 
wiſe relate to that of a preceptor. The paſſage is tos 
beautiful nor to be repeated here at full length. 
« {o] The only means to enable your ſon to tread 
« worth:lv in the footſteps of his anceſtors, is to ſet 
&© over him a good guide, who knows how to point 
out 


[»] Lib. i. e. 2, honeſtis àrtibus ſuerit: quas pluri- 
ſo] Lib. iii. ep. 3. Quibus om- mum refert à quo potiſſimùm acci- 
nibus (avis & majoribus) ita de- piat. Adhuc illum pueritie ra- 
mum ſunilis adoleicet, ſi imbutus tio intra contubernium tuum te- 
nuit: 
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out to him the paths of knowledge and honour z 
but the choice of this guide is a matter of great 
importance. Hitherto he has been brought up by 
his preceptors under your inſpection, and in a pri- 
vate houſe, where the dangers, if any, are very 
ſmall; but now he is to be ſent abroad to attend 
upon public lectures; you mult make choice of a 
profeſſor of eloquence, in whoſe ſchool you are aſ- 
ſured there is obſerved an exact diſcipline, and 
above all a great modeſty and purity of manners; 
for amongſt the other advantages this youth has 
received from nature and fortune, he is extremely 
beautiful, and this lays you unter farther obli- 
gations, in ſo weak and dangerous an age, to ſet 
over him a maſter, who may ſerve not only as a 
preceptor to him, but likewiſe as a guide arid a 
guardian.” 

[ 2] *I know no body more proper to diſcharge 
this office, than Julius Genitor. I love him, and 
the friendſhip J have for him does not influence my 


« judgment, to which it owes its exiſtence, He is 


cc 
© 
* 


ic 


rave and unbimeable, perhaps ſomewhat too au- 
ere and rough in his behaviour, according to the 
licentiouſneſs of theſe latter times. As the talent of 
ſpeaking is an external advantage, which lies open 


nuit: præceptores domi habuit, lieentia temporum. Quantum elo4 


ubi eſt vel erroribus modica, vel 
etiam nulla materia, Jam ſtuclia 
ejus extra limen proferenda ſunt: 
jam circumipiciendus Rhetor lati- 
nus, cujus ſcholæ ſeveritas, pudor, 
in primis, caſtitas conſtet. Adeſt 
enim adoleſcenti noſtro, cum cæte- 
ris naturæ fortunzque dotibus exi- 
mia corporis pulchritudo; cui in 
hoc lubrico =tatis non præceptor 
mods, fed cuſtos etiam r- torque 
Larger eſt. 1 i 5 

] Videq; ego monſtrare tibi 
poll 2 — Amatur 
à me: judicio tamen meo non ob- 
{tat caritas, quz ex judicio nata eſt. 
Vir eſt emendatus & gravis: paulo 
etiam horridior & durior, ut in hac 


quentia valeat, pluribus credere pu- 
tes : nam dicendi facultas aperta & 
expoſita ſtatim cernitur. Vita ho- 
minum altos receſſus magnaſque la- 
tebras habet: cujus pro Genitore 
me ſponſorem accipe. Nihil ex 
hoc viro filius tuus audiet, niſi pro- 
futurum : nihil diſcet, quod ne- 
ſeiſſe rectius fuerit. Nec minus 
ſæpe ab illo quam à te meque ad- 
monebitur quibus imag.Hibus one- 
retur, que nomina & quanta ſuiti- 
neat. Proinde, faventibus diis, 
trade eum 1 „ A quo morey 
primum, mox <loquentiam diſcat, 
quz male fine mozibus diſcitur. 
Vale. 
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« and obvious to all the world, you may in point of 
t eloquence rely upon the teſtimony of the public in 
« his favour. It is not fo with the life and manners 
of a man, they have their ſecret places, into which 
« It is ſcarce poſſible to penetrate ; and 1n this point 
„ will be bound for Genitor. Your ſon will hear 
e nothing from him, but what may be to his advan- 
<« tage, nor learn any thing of him, which it might be 
& better for him not to know. He will be no leſs careful 
ce than you or me, to ſet continually before his eyes 
« the examples and virtues of his anceſtors, and make 
« him ;ully ſenſible how heavy a burden their great 
c namics lay upon him. Make no ſcruple therefore 
« to put him into the hands of a maſter, who will 
« firit train him up to good morals, and then to elo- 
& quence, which is never well taught without moral- 
« ity. Farewel.” 

It is not enough to make choice of a good college. 
To reap all the benefit from it that may be expected, 
the parents mult often viſit the principal, the regents 
and preceptors, to inform themſelves of the behaviour 
of their children, and the progreſs they make in their 
ſtudies. They muſt acquaint them with their diſpo- 


fitions and inclinations, which they cannot but know 
better than any ther. They mult conſult with them 


upon proper mea{ures for correcting their faults, ſup- 


port them with their whole authority, and join with 


them aſtogether in caſe of reward, commendation, re- 
primand or puniſhment. It is not to be expreſled, 
how vietul this good underſtanding of parents with 
the me frers may bc to the children. 

) Horace, in che beautiful ſatyr wherein he ex- 


preties his grateful acknowledgments for the extraor- 
dinary pains his father took in his education, does not 
fail to ubtcrve, that he was careful to viſit his maſters 
often; and he attributes to this in a great meaſure the 
[happineſs he had, of having been not only exempt 


from the irregularities common to youth, but of hay- 


ing eſcaped even the {lighteſt ſuſpicion of them. 


[] Lib. i. ſat. . 
Ip/e 
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Jpſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſimus omnes 

Circum doctores aderat. Quid multa? pullic um, 
Qui primus virtutis honos, ſervavtt ag omni 
Non ſolum fatto, verum epprobris qucgus tur pi. 


A 
Ld 


Himſelf my faithful guardian, ever nigh, 
On all my tutors kept his cautious eye 

„ Hence to his care, and to his love I owe, 

* Whatever honour, peace, or truth know,” 


* 
* 


— 


It is a fault, [7] ſays Plutarch, which very much 
aeierves to be condemned in parents, to think them- 
ſelves entirely diſcharged from the care of watching 
over their children, as ſoon as they are put into the 
hands of maſters, and not to think any longer of be- 
ing certified with their own eyes and ears in regard to 
the progreſs they make in ſtudy and virtue. Beudes 
that it ill becomes a father, in a matter of this 1m- 
portance, and wherein he is lo nearly concerned, 
blindly to rely upon the integrity of ſtrangers, who 
amongſt the ancients were generally ſlaves or freed- 
men; it is certain, adds the ſame author, that a fa- 
ther's care to inform himſelf from time to time, and 
take an account of his ſon's application and behaviour, 

may lerve at the ſame time to make both the icnolars 
and the maſters more cxact and diligent in the dil- 
charge of their ſeveral duties. Ile applies to this fub- 
ject the proverb, which ſays, [s] The malter's eye 
makes the horſe fat. 

How juſt ſocver this duty is, and eaſy to be Gdil- 
charged, it is ſeldom that parents diſcharge it. They 
ſcarce ever concern themſelves about the behaviour of 
their eg, 4 v. hen _ are grown up, and nave left 
difference and negligence in this point, as i po to 
be imagined. A great many excuſe it, with a pre— 
tence of their bulinels and employment, as it the edu- 
cation of their children was not the molt important of 
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all, or the character of father was ever to be effaced by 


that of magiſtrate or miniſter. | 
Plato obſerves, that it is a very uſual fault with per- 
ſons concerned in the government of a ſtate, to neglect 
the care of their own family; and in a dialogue, en- 
titled Laches, he introduces two of the moſt conſider- 
able men in Athens, complaining, that if they had 
acquired little merit and glory, it was their father's 
fault, who, however diſtinguiſhed by great actions, 
both in peace and war, and entirely devoted to the af- 
fairs of others, had taken no care of their education, 
but had left them to themſelves, and their own ma- 
nagement, at an age when they had moſt occaſion to 
be looked over and reſtrained. Would to God that 
many children had not ſtill cauſe to utter the like 
complaints! | | 
Cato the Cenſor, though taken up with the greateſt 
affairs ot ſtate, 1 the moſt important em- 
ploy ments, and the life of the debates in the ſenate, 
did not fall into this miſtake, but became himſelf a 
preceptor to his ſon. Paulus Emilius, amidſt his 
great occupations, found time to aſſiſt at the confer- 
ences made by his children, and to encourage their 
ſtudies by his preſence. He was well paid for his 
pains, and the reputation [/] they acquired was a juſt 
and grateful reward. | | . 
Theſe great men were very far from a fault which 
is now too common; eſpecially among great men and 
ſoldiers, who take pains to repeat to their children, 
that they do not delign to make doctors of them, and 
have ſent them only to college, to pals away a few 
years, till they are old enough to be ſent to the aca- 
demy, or enter into the ſervice. Such a diſcourſe is 
capable of rendering the whole fruit of their ſtudies 
abortive, as it directly tends to ſtifle and extinguiſh 
all emulation in the mind of the boys, whereas parents 
ſhouldemploy all their care in exciting, ſupporting, and 
au2menting itz becauſe, if their children have a ſenſe 
of it in their claſſes, they will afgerwards carry it into 
Ig) The younger Scipio Africanus wag one of his children. 
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the employments confided to them, and take the like 
pains to ſucceed and diſtinguiſh themſelves in them. 

But to return to the choice of a preceptor. Plu- 
tarch, in a treatiſe we have of his, concerning the man- 
ner of educating children, requires in the maſters an 
unblameable life, a good underſtanding, great learn- 
ing, and a capacity for governing, acquired by long 
experience. But he ſadly complains of the negligence, 
or rather the ſtupidity of parents, who, in à choice 
which generally determines the fate and merit of their 
children for their whole life, take up with the firſt 
comer, have regard only to the recommendation of 
perſons little to be relied upon, and guided by a ſordid 
avarice, regard only the expence in the choice of a 

receptor, and think him the beſt that coſts them 
feaſt He tells us a very notable ſaying of Ariſtippus 
upon this occaſion. A father, ſurpriſed that he ſhould 
aſk a thouſand drachmas of him tor the inſtruction of 
his ſon, cried out, Why, I could buy a ſlave for that 

rice. You will have two inſtead of one, replied the 
philoſopher ; thereby inſinuating to this covetous fa- 
ther, that he would make no more than a ſlave of his 
ſon. 

«] The ſatyric poet makes the ſame complaints, 
and cannot bear that fathers and mothers, whilſt they 
are at a thouſand fooliſh expences _ their build- 
ings, furniture, equipage, and table, ſhould be ſo very 
ſparing in the education of their children. 

Hos inter ſumptus ſeſtertia Quintiliano, 

Ut multum, duo, ſufficient. Res nulla minoris 

Conſtabit patri quam filius. 

[x] Crates the philoſopher ſaid, that he could with 
he was upon the top of the moſt eminent place in the 
city, that he might cry aloud to the citizens, Q 
« ſenſeleſs generation! how fooliſh are ye to think 
« only of heaping up riches, and abſolutely to neglect 
« the education of your children, fur whom you pre- 
* tend to amaſs it.“ 


le] Juvenal, lib, iii, fat. 7. [x] Plut. de lib, educand. lib. xiv. e. 55. 
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[5] Parents pay ſometimes very dear for their neg- 
ligence and, avarice, when afterwards they have the 
grief to fee their children, abandoned to every kind 
of vice and diforder, diſhonour them a thouſand ways, 
and fiequentiy ſquander away more money in one 
year in gratitying their paliions, than parents would 
have ip cat in ten, in giving them a virtuous and ſolid 
edlucation. 

No expence th \crefore mult be {pared to have a good 
preceptor; and they muſt remember, chat the nobleſ. 
and molt ſerviceable uſe they can make of their money, 
15 to purchale with it men of merit in any kind, and 
cipectally in what relates to the inſtruction of their 
children. [Z] When Seneca would have given back 
into the hands of Nero, the great wealth, which made 
him envied, the emperor aulwered him, that as great 
as his wealth might ſeem, there were perſons far be- 
low Seneca in merit, who poſſeſſed a great deal more. 
Jam aſhamed, ſaid he to him, to ſee freedmen richer 

than YOU are, and that, as you have the higheſt place 
in my eſteem, you ſhould not be the greateſt | in my 
empire. Pudet reſerre libertinos, qui diticres JpeAantur. 
Unde etiam rubori mibi eſt, gued præcipuus caritate neu- 
dum omnes ſortuna anlecellis. I do not examine whe- 
ther Nero thought as he ſpoke; but this is certain, 
that underſtanding and reaſonable parents ſhould think 
thus, and be concerned to ſee a iteward, a le cretary, 
and ſometimes a porter get a greater fortune in their 
ſervice, than the preceptor to the ſon of the family. 

It muſt be owned there are parents, though the 
number of them is very ſmall, who do not want gene- 
roſity in this point, and, not content with paying very 
good ſalaries to their childrens tutors, think themſelves 
tarther obliged to ſettle upon them a reaſonable reve- 
nue for lite, ſufficicut to enable them to enjoy the 
fruit of their labours at caſe and liberty. How ſmall 
a diminution indeed would an annuity of thirty, fifty, 
or a hundred piſtoles, more or leſs, according to their 
dlinerent circumttances, make in the eſtates ; which ſo 


[] Flut. de lib. educand. hb, xiv. cap. 55. LZ] Tacit. Annal. 
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many wealthy perſons enjoy ? Does it come up to the 
ſervices whereof it is the reward? I always read with 
ſingular pleature, the admirable diſcourſe of the young 
Tobias to his father, concerning the guide who had 
conducted him in his journey, and the particular ac- 
count he gives of the ſervices he received from him, 
the greatneſs and number of which he lays down with 
the fame exactneſs as if he had been to receive the re- 
ward and not to give it. O father, Ia] ſaid he to him, 
what wages ſuail we give bim, that bears any proportion 
to the bencjus he has done uito us? He has Lrought me 
again unto the? in perfe ſaſely, be went himfelf to receive 
the money of Cabael, be has iade tobole my Wife, pas 
driven away the devil from ber which tormented her, be 
has filled her father and mother with joy, he has delivered 
me from the fiſh that was ready to devour me, be has like- 
ways bealed thee, and by his means it is that we enjoy all 
kinds of bleſſings. What then may toe give unto him for 
all he hath done to us? I leg of yuu, O father, to intreat 
him that he would be pleaſed to accept of half of all that 
we have brought. 

What noble ſentiments are here! The young To- 
bias does not think he does any great matter for his 
guide by ſo advantageous an offer, but judges that he 
{hall receive himtelf a favour wherewith he ſhould be 
very much honoured, if the guide would think fir to 
accept of his propoſal. Tf he will be pleaſed to accept of 
balf of all thoſe things that cve have brought. Here we 


have a juſt model for parents; as the deſcription he 
gives of the ſervices which his guide had done for him 


is likeways a pattern for tutors, who ſhould ſerve as 
guardian angels to their pupils. 

All parents are not in a condition to make the for- 
tune of their children's tutors, but they are all able 
and obliged to honour them, to expreſs conſtantly a 
great value for them, and to procure them, by their 
conduct, the eſteem and reſpect of the children and 
the whole family. He ſhould be looked upon and re- 

[4] Tob. xii. 2—4. 
ſpected 
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reſpected as the fath-r himſelf, for this is the idea which 
the ancients required ſhould be had of a preceptor. 


[3] Dii majorum umbris tenuem & ſine pondere terram ., . 
Qui præceptorem ſantti voluere parentis 
Eſſe loco. 


Though all parents, even ſuch as can make but 
ſmall allowances, ſhould be very careful in the choice 
of a preceptor, they muſt not however be too ſcrupu- 
lous upon this point, nor expect to find all the qualifi- 
cations that can be deſired in a maſter. There 
is nothing more extraordinary, than a man who has all 
theſe virtues united in him. The greateſt lords and 

rinces find a great difficulty in meeting with perſons 
q qualified, People are often obliged to truſt the 
education of their children with young preceptors, 


| who are without experience, and have not had time 


to acquire a great deal of learning. Bur provided they 
bring with them diſpoſitions, and do not want 
underſtanding and — are fond of taking pains, 
and above all are moral and religious men, the parents 
ought to be ſatisfied. They muſt only endeavour to 
—_ them apply to ſome wiſe and experienced per- 
ſon in this way, to conſult upon occaſions, and govern 


themſelves by his advice. But what in my opinion 


ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and parents ſhould never 
omit, is to begin with putting ſome proper books in- 
to the hands a the maſter they ſet over their children, 
to inſtruct him in a right method of educating them, 
ſuch as thoſe of M. de Fenelon, Mr. Locke, and ſome 
others of a like nature. I could wiſh that mine might 


be uſeful to them. I compoſed them at leaſt with that 


view. 
Parents ſhould never omit a powerful means they 


have in their hands, of drawing down the bleſſing of 
God upon their children, and that is by contributing 
more or leſs, in proportion to their circumſtances, to 
the ſubſiſtence of ſome poor ſcholar, and to help him 
forward in his learning. I formerly received a like aſ- 
Li] Juvenal, lib, iii. ſatyr. 7. 
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ſiſtance from the liberality of the late miniſter M. de 


Peletier. I had the happineſs of being in the ſame 


claſſes with his children [e] in the college du Pleſſis, 
and to reap the advantage of the excellent education 
he gave them. I often diſputed with them for the 
firſt places and prizes. M. le Peletier rewarded me in 
the ſame manner as he did them. I may ſay, that 
during the whole courſe of my ſtudies, he was a kind 
of father to me, and has ſince expreſſed towards me 
a truly paternal affection. There is no day paſſes in 
my life without the remembrance of his good deeds, 
and my gratitude becomes the ſtronger, as I am every 
day more ſenſible of the value of a good education, 


SHA. N. 
Of the Dur y of PRNSEProns. 


Have little to add upon this ſubject, after what I 
have ſaid upon it in the different parts of this 
treatiſe. 

[4] Preceptors are in the place of parents, and muſt 
therefore adopt their ſentiments, and be kind and ten- 
der to the children, but with a kindneſs which muſt 
not degenerate into indulgence, and an affection di- 
rected by reaſon. Nothing muſt ſeem below them, 
which parents would do for their children. I thereby 
mean certain little cares relating to their perſons and 
health, eſpecially whilſt they are very young or ſick. 
This care and attention are very pleaſing to parents, 
and contribute very much to the making them eaſy. 

For the ſame reaſon that they ſupply the place of 
the parents, they muſt not look upon themſelves as 
abſolute maſters of the children, nor pretend to go- 
vern them after their own wills and fancy, without any 
dependence upon the parents, or without conſulting 
them in any thing; and even ſometimes forbidding 
the children, under ſevere puniſhments, to tell them 

c e late bi ngere, diſci ſuos animum, 
4 M, Peletier 28 — — e in eorum locum, 3 Ar 


preſident. bus fibi liberi traduntur exiftimet. 
[4] Sumat ante omnia parentis Quintil. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
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any thing of what paſſes in private. Maſters who act 
only by reaſon and rule, have no need to impoſe this 
ſilence and ſecrecy upon their ſcholars, winch has 
ſomething odious and tyrannical in it, and which the 
parents have juſt cauſe to complain of. By communi— 
cating their authority to the maſters, they did not de- 
ſign to diveſt themſelves of it. Nothing is more juſt or 
reaſonable than to conſult with them upon the manner 
Gi managing their children, to act wholly in concert with 
them, to take their advice, enter into their views, and, 
in a word, to have an entire confidence and opennets 
on both ſides, which leaves a liberty of mutually de- 
claring what they judge will be moſt advantageous tor 
the children. I ſuppoſe that the parents are ſuch as 
they ſhould be, and chat they require nothing contrary 
to a Chriſtian education. If it be otherways, the pre- 
ceptors, by bearing with patience and condeſcenſion 
all that may be endured, may proceed with gentle and 
moderate remonſtrances. When theſe prove uſclets, 
it is their duty to retire, and quit an employment 


whercin they are not allowed to follow the light of 


their conſcience, or diſcharge their duty ; but they 
ſhould quit it in a civil manner, without expreſſing 
any ill humour, or breaking with the parents. 

What I have ſaid of the good underſtanding be- 
tween tutors and parents, mult likeways be underitood 
with reference to the principal of a college. When the 
children are there, it is with him they are chiefly in- 
truſted. It is he who is charged with the diſcipline of 
the college, both in public and private, and it is he 
who anſwers for all that paſſes there. Now, withcut 
the ſubordination I am ſpeaking of, he is not in a con- 
dition to diſcharge the eſſential duties of his place and 
character. 

Amongſt the virtues of a good maſter, vigilance 
and aſſiduity are ſome of the chief. He cannot carry 
them too far, provided it be without conſtraint and 
aſſectation. He is a guardian angel to the children; 
there is no moment in which he 1s not charged with 
their conduct. If his abſence, or want of care, for they 
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are much alike, gives the enemy, who is continually 
watching round them, an opportunity of carrying off 
the precious treaſure of their innocence, what will he 
an{wer to Jeſus Chriſt, when he demands an account 
of their ſouls, and reproaches him with having been 
leſs vigilant in taking care of them, than the devil in 
deſtroying them ? The misfortune is, that the gene- 
ralicy of maſters are not often attentive to their obli- 
gation upon this point, till they learn it from fatal ex- 
perience, which they might have prevented, by an ho- 
ly and religious diligence, . Which conttttutes the pro- 
per character of every man who preſiues over the con- 
duct of others: (e] He that ruleth (let him do with 
diligence. | 

The maſter's care muſt extend to the ſervants, who 
wait upon the children, and it is not the leait or his 
obligations, though 1t 1s generally nor known or not 
minded. As [F] Quintilian obſerves, we have as much 
cauſe to apprehend danger from vicious ſervants, as 
from bad companions who have uſually better edu- 
cation, and more honour, nec tutior inter ſerves males, 
quam ingenuos paruim moaeſtos, conver/atio off. He mult 
be carerul therefore never to leave a child alone with 
the ſervants, unleſs he is fully aſſured of their pro- 
bity and piety ; for ſuch there are, of whom parents 
and maſters cannot take too much care. 

As children, eſpecially when they are young, are 
fickle and inconſtant in their diſpoſitions, it is proper 
that they never ſhould be out of their maſter's ſight, 
not even whillt they are at their ſtudies in private. His 
preſence alone will very much contribute to make 
them attentive, by fixing their imagination, and fave 
them abundance of diſtraction and negligence, from 
whence ariſe the faults they make in their compoſi- 
tions, that afterwards occalion the chiding and cor- 
rection, which might have been avoided by the aſſi- 
duous, rather than the troubleſome and preſſing dili- 
cence of the maſter. This Quintilian inſinuates by 
the following words, afiduns fit potiùs quam immodicus. 

[5] Rom. xii. 8. (/ } Lib. i. cap. 2. 
Aſſi- 
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Aſſiduity muſt not ſeem difficult in the college; 
where the maſters are abſolutely at liberty during the 
whole time of the claſſes, which would render them 
entirely inexcuſable, if they failed in this point: where- 
as the ſame aſſiduity is very ſevere and a great confine- 
ment in private houſes, where the preceptor is obliged 
to attend his ſcholars all the day long. It is wiſe in 
the parents, and, I may ſay, for their intereſt too, to 
endeavour as much as poſſible to foften this reſtraint, 
by allowing the mafter every week an afternoon en- 
tirely to himſelt, and taking upon themſelves the care 
of the children during that time. There is no conſti- 
tution that can hold out under ſo continual a confine- 
Ment. A preceptor ſhould have a time to unbend, 
to viſit his friends, to keep up his acquaintance, to ad- 
viſe with them about his ſtudies, and the difficulties 
he meets with in the education of his charge; in a 
word, not to be always confined to his ſcholar. It is 
not eaſy to expreſs how much this condeſcenſion of 
the parents encourages the maſters, and renders their 
zeal more lively and vigilant, 

1 have already taken notice, that a maſter muſt ne- 
ver act by paſſion, humour, or fancy. It is one of the 
greateſt faults in education, as it never eſcapes the diſ- 
cerning eye of the ſcholars, renders all the good qua- 
lifications of the maſter almoſt uſeleſs, — deprives 
his inſtructions and admonitions of almoſt all their au- 
thority; and what is yet very grievous, thoſe who act 
moſt by humour are apt to perceive it leaſt, and often 
take it ill to be put in mind of it, though it is the beſt 
office that a friend can do them. 

lam aſhamed to mention here certain injurious terms 
which are ſometimes uſed towards the ſcholars, ſuch 
as Blocthead, beaſt, aſs, &c. Nor would I do it, if I 
did not know that theſe terms were often in the mouths 
of ſome maſters. Does ſuch language ariſe from rea- 
ſon, good breeding, or good underftanding ? Is it not 
evident that itemult be either the effect of a mean edu- 
cation, or of a clowniſh diſpoſition, which knows not 

what 
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what decency is, or of a violent and paſſionate mind 
chat cannot contain itſelf ? 
Amongſt thoſe who take upon them the education 
of youth, there are ſeveral, whom their narrow cir- 
cumſtances, or even ſometimes abſolute poverty, have 
obliged to enter into this profeſſion, and this they muſt 
not be aſhamed of. The famous Origen taught gram- 
mar for a ſubſiſtence, and had the happineſs of pre- 
ſerving all his life long the remembrance and love of 
that poverty, wherein his father left him at his death. 
This is an excellent model for maſters. The ſalary 
they get for their pains is certainly very lawful, and 
well deſerved. However I would not have that the 
only motive, nor even the prevailing one, which en- 
gages them to it, but that the will of God, and the 
deſire of ſanctifying themſelves, ſhould have the firſt 
and principal ſhare in it. The cruelty of parents of- 
ten obliges maſters to haggle with them, and diſpute 
about the terms of their ſalary. It were to be wiſked, 
that the generoſity of parents on one hand, and the 
diſintereſtedneſs of maſters on the other, might prevent 
any occaſion for this kind of agreements, which, in 
my opinion have ſomething mean and ſordid in them. 
It might be well for the latter to rely a little more upon 
providence than they uſually do, and I have never ob- 
ſerved that it has ever failed thoſe who have abſolutely 
confided in it. 

If views of intereſt are unworthy a preceptor, that 
is truly chriſtian, thoſe of vanity and ambition are no 
leſs ſo. I have oft admired what St. Auguſtine ſays of 
the motive, which engaged Nebrides to take upon him 
the inſtruction of youth, a motive directly oppoſite to 
the two faults I am here ſpeaking of. [g] He was St. 
Auguſtine's intimate friend, and had left his country, 


his eſtate, and mother, to follow him to Milan, with- 


out any other reaſon, than to give himſelf up with his 
friend, to a ſearch after truth and wiſdom, which they 
both purſued with equal zeal. He could not refuſe, 
at his inſtant intreaties, to become an aſſiſtant to Vere- 


{g] Conf. 1. vi. c. 10, 


cundus, 
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cundus, who taught a ſchool at Milan. It was not, 
ſays St. Auguſtine, the deſire of gain, which induced 
Nebrides to take upon him this employment, ſince he 
might have had a much more profitable one if he had 
pleated ; and till leſs was it through any motive of 
vanity or ambition, as he had always ſhunned the ac- 
quaintance of great men, deſiring only the obſcurity 
of a peaceable retreat, wherein he might give up his 
whole time to the ſtudy of wiſdom. 

This example puts me in mind of another, which 
is no leſs admirable, and relates to the education of a 
young gentleman of great quality. ] The father, 
full of ambition, thought only of raiſing his ſon to 
great employments in the ſtate, and the mother, who 
was a true Chriſtian, of making him great in heaven. 
She thought ſhe could only ſucceed in her deſires by 
giving him an holy education, and to this end ſhe pro- 
poſed to a monk, whom ſhe had deſired to come to 
Antioch, to leave his mountain and retirement, and 
take upon him the care of her ſon. She conjured him 
to it in ſo earneſt and pathetical a manner, proteſting 
to him that he ſhould anſwer for the ſoul of that child, 
that he thought he was under an obligation not to re- 
fuſe it. The ſucceſs anſwered the hopes of the pious 
mother. The child, inſtructed by his excellent precep- 
tor, made an extraordinary progrels in the ſciences, 
and ſtill more in piety. Gay, civil, affable and obliging 
to every body, he infinuated himſelf by that agreeable 
behaviour into the favour of his companions, which 
gave him an opportunity of gainii.g over ſeveral of 
them, and.leading them to embrace virtue. St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, who was an eye-witneſs of this fact, has given 
us the hiſtory of it, but more at length than I have 
here quoted it. | 

Wat I gather from theſe two examples, and with 
which I ſhall end this chapter, is, that piety is the 
molt eſſential and important qualification in a precep- 


tor, that which ſhould be preferred to all the reſt, and 


adds an infinite value to them. It inſpires the maſters 


[4] St. Chryf, de vit. Monach, lib, ii. c. 14. : 
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with an earneſt zeal for the ſcholars, which uſually 
draws upon them the bleſſing of heaven. [i] I 
have in another place produced an excellent example 
of this zeal in the perſon of St. Auguſtine, which may 
ſerve as an inſtruction and model to all Chriſtian 
maſters. 


E HAN V 
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\ UINTILIAN fays, [&] that he has included al- 
molt all the duty of ſcholars in this one piece of 
advice, which he gives them, to love thoſe who teach 
them as they love the ſciences which they learn of 
them, and to look upon them as fathers, from whom 
they derive not the life of the body, but that inſtruc- 
tion which is in a manner the life of the foul. Indeed 
this ſentiment of affection and reſpect ſuffices to make 
them apt to learn during the time of their ſtudies, and 
full of gratitude all the reſt of their lives. It ſeems 
to me to include a great part of what 1s to be expected 
from them. 

[/] Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to direc- 
tion, in readily receiving the inſtructions of cheir maſ- 
ters, and reducing them to practice, 1s properly the 
virtue of ſcholars, as that of maſters is to teach well. 
The one can do nothing without the other; and as 
it is not ſufficient for the labourer to fow the ſeed, un- 
leſs the earth, after having opened its boſom to receive 
it, in a manner hatches, warms and moiſtens it; fo 
likewiſe the whole fruit of inſtruction depends upon 
a good correſpondence between the maſters and the 


ſcholars. 


fi? Vol. i. Prelim. Diſc. p. 36. [/} Ut mzgitrorum ofhcium eſt, 
% Plura de officiis ducentium docere : tic, diicipulorum, præbere 
locutue, diſcipulos id umum interim fe dociles: alioqui neutrum fine al- 


manco, ut præceptore; tos nau tete fuſficiet. Et, ücut fruſtra (pir- 
nands quam ipſa ttwlia ament; & ſeris kemina, mu la premoliitys 


parentes eſſe, yon quidem corpo- ſoverit ſulcus: ita eloquentia coalei- 


rum, led mentium credant. Quin- cere nequit, nin tociata tiadentis ac- 
til. ub. ii. c. 9. Ciptenitgue Concordia, Ibid, 
* * * ha 
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Gratitude for thoſe who have laboured in our edu- 


cation, is the character of an honeſt man, and the 


mark of a good heart, Who is there among us, [n 
ſays Cicero, that has been inſtructed with any care, 
that is not highly delighted with the fight, or even 
the bare remembrance of his preceptors, maſters, and 
the place where he was taught and brought up? [x] 
Seneca exhorts young men to preſerve always a great 
reſpect for their maſters, to whoſe care they are indebt- 
ed for the amendment of their faults, and for having 
imbibed ſentiments of honour ard probity. [o] Their 
exactneſs and jeverity diſpleaſe ſometimes at an age, 
when we are not in a condition to judge of the obliga- 


tions we owe to them; but when years have ripened 


our underſtanding and judgment, we then diſcern that 
what made us diſlike them, I mean admonitions, re- 
primands, and a ſevere exactneſs in reſtraining the 
paſſions of an imprudent and inconſiderate age, is ex- 
preſsly the very thing which ſhould make us eſteem 


and love them. [y] Thus we ſee that Marcus Aure- 


lius, one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious emperors 
that Rome ever had, thanked the Gods for two things, 
eſpecially for his having had excellent tutors himſelf, 
and that he had found the like for his children. | 

Quintilian, after having noted the different cha- 
racters of the mind in children, draws in a few words 
the image of what he judged to be a perfect ſcholar, 
and certainly it is a very amiable one. For my 
„ part, ſays he, I like a child who is encouraged by 
* commendation, is animated by a ſenſe of glory, and 
„ weeps when he is outdone: A noble emulation will 


m] Quis eſt noſtrim liberaliter 


educatus, cui non educator, cui 


non magiſter ſuus atque doctor, cui 
non locus ille mutus ubi ipſe altus 
aut doctus eſt, cum grata recorda- 
tione in mente verſetur? Cic. pro 
P anc. n. 81. 

[7] Præceptores ſuos adoleſcens 
veneretur ac ſuſpiciat, quorum be- 
neficio ſe vitiis exuit, & ſub quorum 
tutela poſitus exercet bonas artes. 
Senec. ep. £3. | 


[o] Tamdiu illos odio habemus, 
quamdiu graves judicamus, & 
quamdiu beneficia illorum non in- 
telligimus, Cum jam ætas aliquid 
prudentiz collegit, apparet propter 
illa ipſa amari à nobis debere, 
propter quæ non amabantur; ad- 
monitiones, ſeveritatem, & incon- 
ſultz adoleſcentiæ cuſtodiam. Se- 
nec. lib. v. de Benef. c. 5. 

L] M. Aurel. l. i. 8 17. 
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* always keep him in exerciſe; a reprimand will 
touch him to the quick, and honour will ſerve in- 
&« ſtead of a ſpur. We need not fear that ſuch a ſcho- 
„lar will ever give himſelf up to idlenets.” Abi 
ille detur puer, quem laus excitet, quem gloria juvet, qui 
vickus feat. Hic erit alendus ambitu : | wok mordebit ob- 
Jurgatio : hunc honor excitabit : in boc defidiam nunguam 
verebor. 

How great a value ſoever Quintilian ſets upon the 
talents of the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the heart far 
beyond them, and looks upon the others as of no va- 
lue without theſe. In the ſame chapter, from whence 
I rook the preceding words, he declares, he ſhould 
never have a good opinion of a child, who placed his 
ſtudy in e laughter, by mimicking the be- 
haviour, mien, and faults of others, and he preſently 
gives an admirable reaſon for it. A child, ſays he, 
cannot be truly ingenious, in my opinion, unleſs 
ehe be good and virtuous ; otherwiſe I ſhould rather 
* chuſe to have him dull and heavy, than of a bad 
e diſpoſition.” Non dabit mibi ſpem bone indolis, qui 
hoc imitandi ſtudio petet, ut rideatur. Nam probus quo- 
que inprimis erit ille vers ingenioſus : alioqui non pejus 
duxerim, tardi eſſe ingenii, quam mali. 

He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the eldeſt of 
his two children, whoſe character he draws, and whoſe 
death he laments in ſo eloquent and pathetic a ſtrain, 
in the beautiful preface to his ſixth book. I ſhall beg 
leave to inſert here a ſmall extract of it, which will 
not be uſeleſs to the boys, as they will find it a model 
which ſuits well with their age and condition. 

After having mentioned his younger ſon, who died 
at five years old, and deſcribed the graces and beau- 
ties of his countenance, the prettinels of his expref- 
ſions, the vivacity of his underftanding, which began 
to ſhine through the veil of childhood; I had ſtill 
« left me, [] ſays he, my ſon Quintilian, in whom 
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[7] Una pot hæc Quintiliani ffoſculos, ſicut prior, ſed, jam de- 

mei tpe ac voluptatenitehar ; & po- cimum etatis ingreſſus annum, cer-— 

tetat ſufficere lolatio. Non cu ws atque deſormatos fructu- otten- 
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I placed all my pleaſure and all my hopes, and com- 


fort enough I might have found in him. For hav- 
ing now entered into his tenth year, he did not pro- 
duce only bloſſoms like his younger brother, but 
fruits already formed, and beyond the power of 


diſappointment... . I have much experience, but 


never ſaw in any child, I do not only ſay ſo many 
excellent diſpoſitions for the ſciences, nor ſo much 
taſte and inclination for ſtudy, as his maſters know, 
but ſo much probity, ſweetneſs, good-nature, gen- 
tleneſs and inclination to pleaſe and oblige, as I dif- 
cerned in him. 

[r] “ Beſides this, he had all the advantages of na- 
ture, a charming voice, a plcaſing countenance, 
and a ſurpriſing facility in pronouncing well the 
two languages, as if he had been equally born for 
both of thein. 

[5s] But all this was no more than hopes. I ſet 
a greater value upon his admirable virtues, his 
equality of temper, his reſolution, the courage with 
which he bore up againſt fear and pain. For how 
were his phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his patience under 
a diſtemper of eight months continuance, when at 
the pointof death he comforted me himſelf, and bade 
me not to weep for him ! and, delirious as he ſome- 
times was, at his laſt moments his tongue ran of 
nothing elſe but learning and the ſciences: O vain 
and deceitful hopes! &c.” 

Are there many boys amongſt us, of whom we can 


truly ſay ſo much to their advantage, as Quintilian 
ſays here of his fon ? What a ſhame would it be for 


derat. Juro'. . . has me in illo vi- um literarum. 


diſſe virtutes ingenii non modo ad 


[+] Sed hc ſpes adhuc. Tila 


percipiendas diſciplinas, quo nihil majora: conſtantia, gravitas, con- 
preftantius cognovi plurima exper- tra dolores etiam ac metus robur. 


tus, ſtudiique jam tum non coacti, 
(ſciunt præccptoxes) fed probitatis, 
pietatis. humanitatis, liberalitatis. = 

Ir] Etiem illa fortuita aderant 
omnia, vocis jucunditas claritaſque, 
oris ſuavitas, & in utracunque lin- 
gua, tanquam ad eam demum na- 
tus eſſet, expreſſa proprictas omni- 


Nam quo ille animo, qua medico- 
rum admiratione, menſium octo va- 
letudinem tulit ! Ut me in ſupremis 
conſolatus «ſt ! Quam, etiam defi- 
ciens, jamque non noſter, ipſum il- 
lum alienatæ mentis errorem circa 
ſolas Jueras non habuit ! 
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them, if born and brought up in a Chriſtian country, 
they had not even the virtues of Pagan children! I 
make no ſcruple to repeat them here again, docility, 
obedience, reſpect for their maſters, or rather a de- 
gree of affection, and the ſource of an eternal grati- 
tude, zeal for ſtudy, and a wonderful thirſt after the 
ſciences, joined to an abhorrence of vice and irregu- 
Jarity, an admirable fund of probity, goodneſs, gentle- 
neſs, civility and liberality ; as alſo patience, courage 
and greatneſs of foul in the courle of a long ſicknels. 
What then was wanting to all theſe virtues ? That 
which alone could render them truly worthy the name, 
and muſt be in a manner the foul of them, and conſti- 
tute their whole value, the precious gift of faith and 
piety, the ſaving knowledge of a Mediator, a ſincere 
deſire of pleaſing God, and referring all our actions to 
him. 

It is this which infinitely exalts every other talent 
in Chriſtian children, and alone deſerves to be pro- 
poſed to them as a perfect model, worthy of their 
whole imitation. They may find it in two illuſtrious 
ſaints, whoſe knowledge and virtue have done fo much 
honour to the church. I mean St. Baſil and St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen. 

They were both deſcended of very noble families 
in the eye of the world, and ſtil] more fo in the eyes 
of God. They were born almoſt at the ſame time, 
and their birth was the fruit of the prayers and piety 
of their mothers, who from that very moment de- 
voted them to God, from whom they had received 
them. The mother of St. Gregory, preſenting him to 
him in the church, ſanctified his hands by the ſacred 
books ſhe made him touch, 

They had both of them all the qualifications that 
make children amiable, beauty of perſon, charms of 
mind, and mildneſs and politeneſs of manners. 

Their education was ſuch, as may be imagined in 
families, where piety, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſton, was hereditary and domeſtic : and where fathers, 
mothers, brothers, ſiſters and grandfathers on both 
| ſides, 
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ſides, were all of them ſaints, and moſt of them very 
eminent ones. | 

The happy diſpoſition, which God had given them, 
was cultivated with all poſſible care. After they had 
finiſhed their ſtudies at home; they were ſent ſeparately 
into the cities of Greece which were of greateſt re- 
putation for learning, and put under the tuition of the 
molt excellent maſters. g 

At laſt they met again at Athens. We know that 
this city was in a manner the theatre and centre of po- 


lite learning and all erudition. It was likewiſe in a 


manner the cradle of the famous friendſhip which ſub- 
ſiſted between our two faints, or at leaſt it ſerved very 
much to tie the knot of it in a ſtraiter manner. A very 
extraordinary adventure gave occalion to it. Therewas 
an odd cuſtom at Athens, relating to ſuch ſcholars as 
were new-comers, that were ſent thither from different 
provinces. They began with introducing them into a 
numerous aſſembly of youth like themſelves, and there 
they expoſed them to all imaginary raillery and inſo- 
lence, after which they led them croſs the city in 
proceſſion, conducted and preceded by all the boys, 
who marched two by two before them. When they 
came to the place appointed, the whole company 
ſtopt, ſet up a loud cry, and made as if they would 
break open the gates, and they were refuſed to be 
opened to them. When the novice had been admit- 
red there, he was then reſtored to his liberty. Gre- 
cory, who came firlt to Athens, and ſaw how oppo- 
ſite this ridiculous ceremony was to the grave and ſe- 
rious character of Baſil, and how diſagreeable it would 
be to him, had credit enough among his companions 
to get it diſpenſed with. It was this, [7] ſays St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, in the admirable account he gives of 
this adventure, which gave occaſion to our ſacred 
friendſhip, which began to kindle in us that flame 
which has never ſince been extinguiſhed, and which 
pierced our hearts with a datt that is fixed there for 
[7] TE tpiv 73; Qing ewpool- Sig" Eros i aMARAGK Tunis, 
par” Greer & The ( vai, (owe 
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ever. Happy Athens, cries he out, thou ſource of 
all my felicity ! I went thither only to acquire know- 
ledge, and I found there the molt precious of all my 


8 affectionate and faithful friend, happier 


in this t 
kingdom. | => 

This relation, formed and begun, as I have now 
mentioned, grewevery day ſtronger and ſtronger, eſpe- 
cially when theſe two friends, who kept nothing a ſe- 
cret from each other, mutually laying open their 
hearts, diſcerned they had both the ſame. end, and 
ſought for the ſame treaſure, that is to ſay, wiſdom 
and virtue, They lived under the fame roof, eat at 
the ſame table, had the fame exerciles and plea- 
ſures, and were properly ſpeaking but one and the 
ſame ſoul; a marvellous union, ſays St. Gregory, 
which cannot be really produced by any other than a 
chaſte and Chriſtian friendſhip. 

We both alike aſpired to knowledge, an object the 
moſt capable of raiſing ſentiments of envy and jea- 
louſy, and yet we were ablolutely exempt from that 
ſubtil and malicious paſſion, and experienced no other 
than a noble emulation. Each of us had a higher 
ſenſe of the glory of his friend than of his own, and 
ſought not to gain the ſuperiority over him, but to 
yield to him, and imitate him. 

Our principal ſtudy and only end was virtue. We 
ſtrove to render our friendſhip eternal by preparing 
ourſelves for a bleſſed immortality, by withdrawing 
our affection more and more from the things of this 
world. We took the word of God for our conductor 
and guide. We ſerved as maſters and overſeers to 
ourſelves, by mutually exhorting one another to the 
practice of piety; and I might ſay, if there was not 
ſome kind of vanity in the expreſſion, that we were a 
kind of rule to each other, whereby to diſcern falſ- 
hood from truth, and good from evil. | 

We had no converſation with ſuch of our compa- 
nions as were faucy, paſſionate, or immoral; and 
kept company only with ſuch, as by their modeſty, 

: cir- 


n Saul, who ſeeking but for aſſes found a 
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circumſpeRtion and wiſdom might aſſiſt and ſupport 
us in the good deſigns we had formed; knowing that 
bad examples, like contagious diſtempers, are eaſily 
communicated. 

Theſe two ſaints, as we cannot too often repeat to 
youth, were always diſtinguiſhed among their compa- 
nions by the beauty and livelineſs of their wit, by 
their diligence and labour, by the extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs they had in all their ſtudies, by the eaſe and rea- 
dineſs with which they acquired all the ſciences taught 


at Athens; polite learning, poetry, eloquence and 


philoſophy. But they were {till more diſtinguiſhed by 
the innocence of their manners; which was alarmed 
at the ſight of the leaſt danger, and afraid of even the 
ſhadow of vice. A dream, which St. Gregory had, 
when he was very young, of which he has left us an 
elegant deſcription in verle, very much contributed to 


inſpire him with theſe ſentiments. As he ſlept, he 


thought he ſaw two virgins of the ſame age and of 
equal beauty, cloathed in a modeſt manner, and with- 
out any of thoſe ornaments which ladies uſually are 
fond of. Their eyes were fixed upon the ground, 
and their countenance covered with a veil, which did 
not hinder him from diſcerning the bluſh which a 
maiden ſhame ſpreads over their cheeks [a]. The 
fight of them adds the ſaint, filled me with joy, for 
they ſeemed to have ſomething in them more than hu- 
man. They took me in their arms and careſſed me 
as a child, whom they dearly loved, and when I aſked 
them who they were, the one told me ſhe was“ Puri/y, 
and the other + Contineuce; but both the companions 


of Jeſus Chriſt, and the friends of thoſe who renounced 


marriage to lead an heavenly life. They exhorted 
me to join my heart and mind to theirs, that being 
filled with the glory of virginity, they might preſent 
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me before the light of the immortal Trinity. After 
theſe words they flew up to heaven, and my eyes fol- 
lowed them as tar as they could. 

All this indeed was but a dream, but had a very 
real effect upon the heart of the ſaint. Ie never for- 
got the agreeable image of chaitity, and reflected up- 
on it with plealure in his mind. It was, as he iays 
himſelf, a {park of fire, which increafing by degrees, 
ink indled in him the love of a pertect conunence 

Balil and he had great necd of ſuch a virtur % de- 
fend themſelves amidit the perils o Ah the moſt 
dangerous city in the world in point of murals, in 
conſequence of the vaſt concourte of youth winch 
can hither from all parts, and brought with them 
their vices and irregularities, But, ſays St. Gregory, 
we had the happinels oi experiencing in that corrupt 
city ſomething like what the poets tell, of a river, 
which preſerves the ſweetneſs of its waters amidit the 
ſaltneſs of the fea, and of an animal which ſubſiſts in 
the midſt of fire. We had no converſation or friend- 
ſhip with the bad; we knew but two ways in Athens, 
the one which led us to the church and the holy di- 
vines who taught there, and the other which led us 
to the ſchools, and our maſters in learning. As to 
entertainments, ſpectacles, aſſemblies and feſtivals, 
we were abſolutely 1gaorant of them. 

One might naturally imagine, that youths of this 
character, who ſeparated themſelves from all ſociety, 
who had no Hare in any of the pleatures and diver- 
ſions of thoſe of their own age, whole pure and inno- 
cent lives were a continual cenſure of the irregularity 
of the reſt, muſt have been the mark of all their com- 
panions, and the object of their hatred, or at leaſt of 
their contempt and raillery. But it was quite the con- 
trary ; and nothing is more glorious to the memory of 
theſe two illuſtrious ſaints, and, I venture to ſay, re- 
flects more honour upon piety itſelf, than ſuch an 

event. Their virtue indeed mutt have been very pure, 
and their conduct very wiſe and diſcreet, to have not 
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only the envy and hatred, but to have gained in gene- 
ral the eſteem, love and reſpect of all their companions, 

This was ſeen in an eminent manner, when it was 
reported that they deſigned to leave Athens to return 
into their own country. The grief was univerſal ; cries 
and lamentations were heard on all ſides, and tears 
flowed from every eye. They were about to loſe the 
honour of their city, and glory of their ſehools. The 
malters and ſcholars, adding force and violence to 
prayers and complaints, proteſted they would not let 
them go, nor ever conlent to their departure. One 
of them could not help yielding to this extraordinary 
ſolicitation, which might rather be called a conſpiracy 
to detain him. This was Gregory, and one may eaſily 
judge how much he was concerned at it- 

I queſtion whether it is poſſible to imagine a more 
perfect model for the boys, than that which I have now 
laid before their eyes, where we find all the circum- 
ſtances united, that can render youth amiable and 
valuable ; noble blood, beauty of mind, an incredible 
ardour for ſtudy, wonderful ſucceſs in all the ſciences, 
polite and noble manners, a ſutpriſing modeſty amidit 
public praiſes and applauſcs, and what infinitely ſets 
off all thele qualiũcations, a-piety and fear of God, 
which ill examples only improved and confirmed. We 
may read an admirable character of theſe two great 
ſaints, in M. du Guer's letters, expreſsly drawn up for 
the uſe of the ſcholars, who were to anſwer upon ſome 
of their diſcourſes. 

Beſides the example of ſome iiluſtrious Chriſtian 
ſaints, ſuch as the two I have mentioned, it may be 
proper for the boys to take a view of thoſe that are to 
be found in holy Scripture. They will there find 
young Samuel by his piety and virtue alike agreeable 
to God and men. ] And the child Samuel grew on, and 
cas in favour both with the Lord and alſo with men. They 
will there admire an holy king, who, at eight years 
old, tollowing the example of David, was ever care- 
ful to pleaſe God in allithat he did, ſy] Aud be did 

[x] 1 Sam. ii. 26. ] 2 Kings xxl. 2. 
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that which was right in the ſight of the Lerd, and walked 
in all the ways of David his father, They will there 
ſee Tobit, after he had paſſed his youth in innocence, 
avoiding the company of ſuch as ſacrificed unto the 
golden calves, ſhewing nothing childiſh in his beha- 
viour, and keeping with all exactneſs the injunctions 
of the law from his infancy. [Z] Solus fugiebat con ſor- 
tia omnium. . Nibil puerile geſſit in opere... Hee & his 
fimilia ſecundum legem Dei puerulus obſervabat. They 
will ſee him, I ſay, educating his fon in the ſame man- 
ner, by inſtructing him in his infancy to fear God, 
and abſtain from every lin. Quem ab infantid timere 
Deum docuit, & abſtinere ab omni peccato. They will be 
ſurpriſed to find long before Chriſtianity, a courage 
truly heroical and chriſtian, in the ſeven brethren of 
the Maccabees, who were all determined to die by the 
molt cruel puniſhments, rather than tranſgreſs the law 
of God. [a] We are ready to die, rather than to tranf- 
greſs the laws of our fathers. 

But they muſt principally imbibe their ſentiments 
from the very fountain of holineſs and piety, that is, 
from Jeſus Chriſt, who, to ſanctify childhood and 
youth, was pleaſed to be born a child, and afterward 
to ſet an example to all perſons, of the ſeveral virtues 
which properly belong to them, by his exactneſs in 
coing up to the temple at the appointed times ; by 
his diligence in hearing the doctors; by the wiſdom 
and modeſty of his anſwers; his application to do the 
work of his Father, and execute his orders without 
conſulting with fleſh or blood; by his perfect ſub- 
miſſion to his parents; and laſtly, by the care he took 
of outwardly ſhewing betore God and men, in propor- 
tion as he advanced in years, a vilible progreſs of grace 
and wiſdom, the fulneſs of which he had received from 
the firſt moment of his incarnation. 


The ConcLus10N of {bis Work, 
I am now come to the end of my work, which I un- 
dertook with a view to ſerve the public, and to be of 
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ſome aſſiſtance, it I could to youth, and thoſe who are 
entruſted with their education. It was not my de- 
ſign to ſay any thing which might in the leaſt offend 
any of my brethren, or any perſon whatſoever. If, how- 
ever, this has happened without my intention or know- 
ledge, I delire they would excuſe it, and take in good 
part what is fallen from me without any bad deſign. 

All that now remains, is to beg of God, who is the 
only maſter of mankind, the author of all light, and of 
every excellent gift, who diſpenſes talents as he plealcs, 
and inſpires us with the manner of making good ute 
of them, to whom alone it belongs to ſpcak to the 
heart as well as to the underſtanding, to beieech him, 
I fay, that he would be pleaſed to give a bieſſing to 
this work, to the author, the children, the parents, the 
maſters and ſervants, in a word, to all who have any 
care in the education of youth, in any place or any 
college whatſoever ; and particularly, that he would 
be pleaſed to pour down abundantly his grace upon 
the univerſity of Paris, that he will continue to pre- 
ſerve and increaſe, not only the taſte of learning and 
the ſciences, which has always flouriſhed in it, but 
{till more that diſpoſition to piety and religion, which 
has hitherto been its moſt ſolid glory. Amen. 
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